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“New occasions teach new duties, 
qime makes ancient good uncouth, 

ghey must upward still, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


—Lowell, in “The Present Crisis.” 
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What you can 6, or dream you can, 


begin it. ; 
Boldness has genius, power and magio |t 
i> 
‘ oe 





init. ° ‘ —Goethe. 
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Sweet Home. 





No spot in all this world 
Is half so dear as home; 
All round that cottage old 
Sweet memories will roam; 
‘Tis there my mother sits, 
Her face so sweet and fair, 
And toils away for us 
With heart so full of prayer. 


Of self she scarcely thinks, 
But for her children lives, 
And to our humble home 
The light of life she gives. 
Oh! how could it be home 
If mother were not there? 
‘'Twould seem so sad and lone, 
The home be cold and bare. 


Oh! dearest spot on earth 
My home shall ever be, 
For there my mother dwells 
In sweet serenity; 
And everything around 
Sweet memories will bring, 
Although I’m rd ig = 
To home my ou. s ke wing. 
—Martha Shepard Lippincott. 





Not Medicine, but Diet Cures. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
My Dear Friend: Since you are getting 
along in years.and have always been in 
delicate health, and it is plain that you 
are declining in strength, I have taken the 
liberty to write you to give you some sug- 
gestions which may prolong your life. 

You are intellectual and benevolent, and 
consume considerable vitality in thinking, 
jn talking, and in doing good Christian 
work. You have been occupied with these 
affairs, and with other family duties to 
such an extent as to give but little atten- 
tion to your method of eating, and to what 
you eat, and how you rest. 

I know of many people who are sit- 
uated as you are. These people have 
passed the age of fifty years and their 
supply of inherited vitality has been ex- 
hausted. The time has come for a radical 
change, and for a vigorous method of con- 
serving such vitality as remains, connected 
with a strong effort to add to your vital- 
ity. In other words, this is a turning 
point in your life and unless you. make a 
radical change in living, you will not long 
remain among the living. 

It has taken the medical men of this 
world thousands of years to learn that 
medicine does not cure. Medicine will 
give relief, and ease pain, but that is all. 
Whenever a cure is effected it is inva- 
riably done by nature, through, natural 
causes. The best physicians now agree 
that cures are effected through diet, nurs- 


nat 9 


pensi oberon ae ‘the proper thing to do? 


* How, then, shall those whose tide of 


life has. passed the meridian succeed in 
building’ up new vigor and become young 
again? My reply is, first, change your diet. 
I assume that the diet of most people is 
ruinous since most people consume meat, 
and meat is not a good diet for elderly 
people who are confined largely to houses 
and indoor life. I recommend that you 
use nuts instead of meat, eating them only 
at meal time and with bread and butter, 
or with other food. Use whole wheat 
bread, and stop drinking tea and coffee. 
Iam not an advocate of wine drinking, 
but of the two evils, pure wine at meal 
time is a safer tonic than tea or coffee. 

You do not drink one-quarter as much 
water as you should. This is the faulty 
habit of nearly all people who live seden- 
tary lives. This was my fault until re- 
cently. On awakening in the morning 
drink two glasses of as pure water as is 
possible to secure. Drink no water while 
at your meals nor for an hour afterwards. 
Between 10 and 11 o’clock’ in the fore- 
hoon drink from one to two glasses of hot 
water; between three and five o’clock 
drink two glasses. cf hot or cold water; 
on retiring at night drink two more glasses 
of water. 

Be saving of your strength.. You know 
what it is to be saving of money. I de- 
sire that you be as saving of your strength 
as you are of your money. Lie down to 
test a few moments before dinner; take a 
nap of an hour after dinner. Drop all 
kinds of labor, physical and mental, when 
you feel the first signs of weariness, or 
before that moment. Do not allow a day 
to pass without walking at least, from a 

alf mile to a mile in the fresh air. Be 
as cheerful as possible, and cultivate the 
Society of bright young people. Do not 
talk about your ailments, nor allow other 
People to talk to you of their ailments. Con- 
tinue to believe yourself young no matter 
What your age may be. Look on the 
bright side of things; trust in God, think 
Well of your fellows, and you may yet live 
long and be a blessing to others. 





Dampness in Dwelling Houses. 





The dampness of dwelling houses is pro- 
nounced by a writer in the Scientific Amer- 
ican dangerous from a two-fold point of 
view—first and primarily in itself, and sec- 
ond, because of the long life which it gives 
to the elements of contagion and infection. 
t iS_ascertained that the microbe of 
typhoid fever remains alive for three days, 
that of diphtheria a month and that of 
Pheumonia from fifteen days to three 
Weeks. Contrary to the traditions of the 

elegance” of dwellings, which causes the 
— to be covered with tapestry or paper 

0 Imitation of it, scientific experience 
would now advise the employment of 
stucco or good varnish as being best from 
: bacteriological point of view, both be- 
= sg they are easily washed and because 
eid Possess the property of cleansing 
‘emselves promptly and spontaneously of 


pinogenic germs which become lodged in 
em, 





Ten Prize Hygienic Rules. 





The following maxims won a 
deat prize of- 
me in 1897 by the Parisian publishers, 
es ette & Company, for the ten most 
“ger rules for the preservation of men- 
: and bodily health. The author, Dr. 
. "etic of Ferte-sur-Aube, won over 
“a8 reptred competitors. The rules, as 
. Slated in the Lancet, run thus: 1. 
ernie hygiene; Rise early, go to bed 
a and in the meantime keep yourself 
ig = a Respiratory hygiene: Water 
read Sustain life, but pure air and 
ht are indispensable for health, 3. 


ing and bathing in _connection with out-) J 
ps Ae ” wr Piety nivss deerme 





“dled milk 


aaa ns 


Gastro-intestinal hygiene: Frugality and 
sobriety are the best elixir for a long life. 
4. Epidermal hygiene: Cleanliness pre- 
serves from rust, the best-kept machines 
last longest. 5. Sleep hygiene: A sufli- 
ciency of rest repairs-and strengthens; too 
much .rest weakens and makes soft. 6. 
Clothes hygiene: He is well clothed who 
keeps his body sufficiently warm, safe- 
guarding it from all abrupt changes of 
temperature while at the same time main- 
taining perfect freedom of motion. 7. 
House hygiene: A house that is clean and 
cheerful make a happy home. 8. Moral 
hygiene: The mind reposes and resumes 
its edge by means of relaxation and amuse- 
ment, but excess opens the door to the 
passions, and these attract the vices. 9. 
Intellectual hygiene: Gaiety conduces to 
love of life and love of life is the half of 
health; on the other hand, sadness and 
gloom help on old age. 10. Professional 
hygiene: Is it your brain that feeds you? 
Don’t allow your arms and your legs to 
become ankylosed. Dig for a livelihood, 
but don’t omit to burnish your intellect 
and elevate your thoughts. 





It Helped His Eyes. 





People who complain that their eyes get 
tired while engaged in some close pursuit, 
such as writing or sewing, might try the 
ingenious invention of a journalist, which 
is now placed on the market by a Glasgow 
company. Finding that his eyes became so 
tired that he could write only with great 
difficulty, he hit upon the plan of having 
some strips of colored papers pasted on 
his desk close to the inkstand, so that 
every time he wanted a dip of ink his eyes 
fell upon these colored strips. The result 
was surprising, and the inventor claims 
that by this simple device he not only 
avoided the use of glasses, but also im- 
proved his sight.—Washington Star. 





Some New Uses for Milk. 





From the casein derived from milk by 
coagulation, we are told by L/Industrie 
Laitiere (Paris), is now made an ‘artificial 
ivory known as lactite, from which are 
manufacttred billiard balls, tooth brush 
handles, combs, etc. ‘The same journal in- 
forms us that by treatment of the same 
casein “certain manufacturers prepare a 
paste or powder that can be used instead 
of eggs in some kinds of cookery, while 
costing only half as much. The casein 
combined with alkaline bases makes a 
hydraulic cement. The curd is cut into 
bits which are dried rapidly and then 
finely powdered. The powder is mixed 
with 20 per cent. of pulverized quicklime, 

s sometime if placed i 


ttl 


has been for Some time used in 
whitewashing buildings and to prevent 
sealing. For this purpose it is mixed with 
lime so as to make a thick liquid. Lac- 
tarine is a preparation of almost pure 
casein, which, dissolved in ammonia, is 
used to thicken) colors used in cotton 
printing.”—Translation made for the Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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How to Drink Milk, 





Many people complain that they can- 
not drink milk without suffering from in- 
digestion. Probably this is because they 
take it too quickly or at the wrong time. 
It should be remembered that milk is a 
food and not a beverage, and therefore 
should not be taken with a meat meal. 
Only a very robust digestion could cope 
with meat and milk simultaneously, though 
almost everybody can take a glass of milk 
with benefit at the right time. 

Another reason why many people ex- 
perience difficulty in digesting milk is that 
they swallow it too quickly. Very shortly 
after entering the stomach milk is con- 
verted into curd, and if a glass of milk 
be swallowed at one gulp, the result is 
that. the mass becomes an almost solid 
lump of curd, very difficult indeed to di- 
gest. If, however, the milk be taken in 
little sips, the curd is formed in small 
pieces, and trouble is avoided. 

There is, perhaps, no better “pick-me- 
up” than a sup of hot milk, and it is one 
which may be safely indulged in. It is 
specially useful to some people on going 
to bed, for it enables them to sleep, when 
without it they probably would lie awake 
for hours. Those people who cannot take 
milk comfortably after noting the above 
hints, will find they can do so if they 
add to it a little lime water; a teaspoonful 
to a tumbler will be about right.—N. Y. 
Home Life. 





The Sparrow. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I would like to say a few words about 
the English sparrow. I am 69 years old 
and have had a good opportunity to ob- 
serve their habits ever since they were in- 
troduced here; with regard to the vegetable 
part of their diet, they are strictly a grain 
or should say a seed-eating bird or what- 
ever is made from seed. They are very 
fond of crackers. I have got a flock in my 
back yard that cost me a good many 
pounds of crackers and they pay me by: 
keeping, my grape vines and rose bushes 
entirely free from insects of every descrip- 
tion except lice on the rose bushes. I hav 
seen them eat them but they don’t keep 
them clean. I had perhaps four bushels 
of very fine grapes last fall; hardly a 
wormy or imperfect one in the lot and not 
oue picked by a bird, although there is 
hardly a time during the day but you will 
see sparrows hopping around among the 
vines, but no other birds. I never saw a 
sparrow touch any kind of fruit in any 
form. Before our native birds were driven 
away they destroyed about one-half of my 
grapes and Jet the caterpillars and worms 
destroy the other half; or I should say 
they ate up what the insects did not de- 
stroy, and I was located at that time where 
you had.no fault to find with the quantity 
or the quality, from the crow black bird 
down to the wren. If I could push a pen 
as well as I can the jack plane I ‘would 
write more. You are probably glad I 
can’t.—Yours with friendship, A. W. 
Hyde, Bridgeport, Ct. 





Cholly—You're good enough to eat. 





Syracuse Herald. 


Sue Brette—Thanks; I am. hungry.— 
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Picking Hops in Otsego. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The glowing sun of September finds an 
appreciative lot of people “picking hops in 
various yards of the country. To the un- 
initiated, the time for hop picking presents 
a novel scene. As the preparations are 
nearing completion, the owner hitches his 
fine team of bays to the largest wagon the 
place affords, and starts off in search of 
hop-pickers, who having been previously 
consulted and are ready with bag and bag- 
gage to embark on the hop-yard campaign, 
to wrestle with the hop vines, the hop 
boxes, and possibly with the hop-pickers, 
as. the rule of the yard is that every 
one shall in turn be put in the box after it 
has been filled with freshly gathered hops. 

There are four pickers at each large 
box, although there is a box for each 
picker, which holds ten bushels. The four 
small boxes are joined by a table in the 
center, on which the hops are placed by the 
box tender, which really makes five per- 
sons at one box. The hops are taken off 
the poles and cut in lengths convenient for 
the pickers. They are liable to settle 
swiftly if left, so the sooner the box is 
full, the faster one picks, the more likely 
he is to get the greatest number of boxes. 
But in this district the hops are not near 
so heavy as in former years, and the price 
per pound not being satisfactory, care has 
not been so exclusively »given as under 
other circumstances, so that two and three 
boxes a day are now considered a good 
day’s work, where five and six were in past 
years. 

While there is not a great deal that is 
amusing about the hop yard, there is much 
of what is called “work.” For instance, 
the table and entertainment in the house 
on the plantation is no small item in a 
small family. Where there are but fifteen 
or twenty pickers it seems like quite an 
undertaking to furnish provisions and 
house room, and all for a term of perhaps 
two weeks, or more, as the case may be, 
whether the yards are large or not. How- 
ever, the only unpleasant feature I can 
see about picking hops is when the weather 
is unpleasant. Coming in from the outdoor 
sunshine we find ourselves in good com- 
pany, with perhaps fifteen lively spirits to 
regale us constantly with joyous sungs of 
the hop-yard. After a hasty toilet we find 
ourselves seated at a long table bountifully 
provided; one’s appetite becomes almost 
astonishing. 

The atmosphere of the hop yard, the 
health giving qualities of the hops in close 
contact, the fine clear air of the Otsego 
Hills, the delightful September days, so 
cool and clear, are Jong to be remembered. 
When company comes to visit the pickers 

derstood that the e te 

x bing eid dete's 9 Sa Pa MAYS 
e were constantly kept in peals of 
laughter by one of our fellow members, 
whose voice seemed to rise and fall like the 
gentle breezes. As it broke out in song it 
was expected that all the rest would join, 
and the voices blended melodiously. We 
had an occasional solo also from the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which was highly en- 
terlaining. : 

The time for rising was about five-thirty 
a. m., at breakfast by six, and in the hop 
yard by six-thirty. The fresh morning air 
filled our lungs and entire body with re- 
newed vigor, and as we marched to the 
hop yard with elastic step never once 
though of being tired «nd weary. As the 
sun came out in warmer rays the sun- 
shade was put up, and as the breezes 
played from side to side it was a pleasant 
place to enjoy life. 

The drying process is most interesting; 
as the hops are sacked they are taken to 
the lime-kiln where there is an enormous 
heater, like a furnace, where the thermom- 
eter must be over 200 degrees. Brimstone 
is thrown on the fire which gives a suf- 
focative odor, to whiten the hops, as they 
are spread on lattice work fifteen to 
twenty feet, above, where the heat and 
brimstone penetrate the freshly gathered 
and fragrant hops. There is generally one 
person in charge whose duty it is to at- 
tend to the hop-kiln, which often requires 
his attention all night.—Grace Tompkins, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
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Rural Notes. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

The grape vine is said to be polygamous 
iby the botanist, which means that while the 
flowers of some vines are all males those 
of other plants may be perfect (male and 
female organs in the same flower) or there 
may be female organs only. A great many 
wild vines along the woodsides are males 
and never bear a grape though’ covered 
with flowers year after year. I see queries 
in farm papers now and then, people ask- 
ing how to treat a vine which flowers every 
year, but does not bear, the reason pre- 
sumably being that the vine is a male. No 
good nurseryman sends out male vines if 
he knows it, but a few might creep in. 
Still the most prolific source of such bar- 
ren vines, is no doubt the growth of seed- 
lings raised on purpose, it may be, or self- 
sown and allowed to grow thinking the 
fruit may be good, the owner perhaps cul- 
tivating year after year, hoping they will 
bear when old enough. Examine your 
grape flowers next summer. The petals of 
the flower loosen and fall before the flower 
opens. The male flower has five stamens 
and nothing else. Hold your thumb and 
four fingers up so the tips will be equi- 
distant from each other, and you have the 
“five stamens of a male grape flower. The 
perfect flower has the young grape in the 
midst of the stamens plain to be seen 
though very small. 

A somewhat permanent post for 
trellis, ‘horse posts, bar posts, etc., 
may be made by drilling an inch hole 
through large stones four feet across 
say, and six inches thick. If you do 
not have a quarryman’s drill the black- 
smith will pound out a steel point in a 
moment and you can drive it with a ham- 
mer. Put up a stout bolt through the stone 
and fasten it with an old nail. Cut off 
the foot of the post and bore a hole deep 
enough to. receive the bolt: Bore a second 
hole at right. angles to and crossing the 
first hole. Put -he nut into ‘this last hole, 
stand the post up in its place and turn 
it round and round until’ it screws down 
‘tight to the stone. Being all above ground 
these posts do not rot off at the surface as’ 
a driven post does. I ‘have 4 pair of- bar’ 
posts of this sort. The work is not much’ 
more than that of digging a good: post: hole.’ 









A stout wire or light rod fastened to the top 





of the post and hooked over the edge of 
the stone will brace it for wire or you may 
put on slats. If the stones ‘are not very 


heavy a boulder or two put on them will, 


help to hold them. 

Old wrought iron, water or gas pipe can 
be easily bent to a right angle in the fork 
of a tree and then it makes a good trellis 
frame set in stones or driven into the 
ground. The chance that a seedling grape 
will be good is remote indeed. Many are 
males and of the perfect flowered perhaps 
not one out of a thousand will be worth 
propagating. I had a vine from a Dela- 
ware seed. Its leaves were rather orna- 
mental, but its grapes were no bigger than 
pepper cones and no better than frost 
grapes. There is a lot of misinformation 
in regard to all this in the popular mind. 
One man asked me if seedling apples were 
ever sweet. I said yes, and he went on 
to say he thought they were always sour. 
How he thought sweet apples originated I 
did not clearly understand. Another syp- 
posed that if a nurseryman wanted King 
or, Baldwin apple trees he sowed the seed 
of these varieties. And millions of people 
believe that if one takes half a sour apple 
and half of a sweet apple bud fitting them 
together and making them grow the tree 
thus origimated will sbear apples sweet ou 
one side and sour on the other. And so on 
forever. Chas, A. Green, Prof. Van De- 
man and all the rest prattle away of varie- 
ties and their origin, always taking it for 
granted that the reader knows the funda- 
mental principles just as well as they do 
which is not always~the cage. There is 
need of the most elementary instruction in 
these matters.—E. S. Gilbert, N. Y. 





Apple Tree Borer. 





Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Gentlemen—It is impossible for us to tell 
from your correspondent’s description 
whether or not the borer with which his 
tree is troubled is the common apple tree 
borer. The only satisfactory method of 
combating the ordinary borer is to cut 
them out with a knife, or insert a flexible 
wire in their burrews and twist it around 
until the insect is killed. 

I would recommend that the gentleman 
send specimens of the insect, together with 
its work, to his experiment station at Col- 
lege Park, Md. The authorities there will 
be glad to investigate the matter for him. 
—Very truly yours, W. Paddock, Assistant 
Horticulturist, Geneva Experiment Station. 





Grafting the Grape. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: ws 
Will you kindly give us, through the col- 


of your excellent paper, @irections for 
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which > cut back #0 the ground: Inst 
spring and, now have a growth of four feet 
new, healthy wood. I wish to graft into 
very early varieties as frosts come early 
here. Thanking you in advance—L. H. 
Cheney. 

(P. S.—Where oan we get the scions by 
mail?) 

(Reply: No one but an expert can suc- 
ceed in grafting grape vines, and I would 
not. advise you to bother with it since you 
can purchase a good vine for 10c. or 15c. 
already rooted. 

In grafting the old vine is cut away and 
the earth removed from the crown of the 
plant. The crown is then cut off below 
the level of the ground, as low as possible. 
Then the scion is inserted in the crown 
usually by cleft grafting. Bind firmly with 
stout twine, covering this with a’ few twists 
of wire. Then cover the graft with a mix- 
ture of four parts of stiff clay and one part 
of cow manure. Do not apply grafting 
wax. Then fill in the soil, compacting it 
firmly about the stock, banking up the soil 
so as to cover the scion entirely except 
one bud. 

You can get scions of grapes from almost 
any nursery. They can be sent by mail. 
Shoots may be sent up from the wild 
stock, which should be removed at once. 
The grafting should be done just before 
the leaves start on the vines, but not ear- 
lier.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower.) 








The Justification of Wealth, 





If Peter Cooper had not amassed a great 
fortune there never would have been a 
Cooper Union. If there had been no rich 
man after him the institution would never 
have been able to do all the good it has 
done to the children of poor parents in this 
city by enabling them to earn an honest 
living. 

Mr. Carnegie is probably doing more 
than any other man in this country to-day 
to aid the cause of popular education and 
promote the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. If the had been compelled by 
law to conduct his steel business in such 
a manner that it should yield him only 
$5,000°a year profit he would never have 
been in a position to give $300,000 to en- 
dow the Department of the Mechanic Arts 
in Cooper Union. If Mr. Abram 8S. Hewitt 
and Mr. Edward Cooper had not been pos- 
sessed of large wealth they could not have 
supplemented Mr. Carnegie’s gift with ben- 
efactions of $100,000 each to make up the 
half million required to carry to comple- 
tion the noble design of Peter Cooper. 

Great fortunes are a prerequisite to great 
benefactions. The Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
Cooper Union, Girard Oollege, Leland 
Stanford University, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Clark University at Worcester, the 
University of Chicago and Colby Univer- 
sity as it exists to-day, would never have 
been called into being if the accumulation 
of wealth had been made a-penal offense 
in this country, or if the country had never 
produced men of sufficient energy and abil- 
ity to make fortunes running into the mil- 
lions. 

It is only from concentrated capital that 
institutions of this nature can take their 
origin. You cannot endow a great univer- 
sity by passing round the hat. You can- 
not get Congress or the State Legislature 
to. appropriate millions for Cooper Unions 
and Pratt Institutes.—Tribune. 





Askit—Old. Skinnem really lost all. his 
money, didn’t he? ; : 
, Tellum—Yes; his. bankruptcy was a_fail- 
ure—Baltimore American. 2 
| “I don’t see why a newspaper sends a 
corps of correspondents to the front. Can’t 
one man do the. work?” 
con- 










Dot Calf Ish Missing. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by A. J. 
Schory. 


Der besht ond only calf I got 
Ish runned away from me; 

Or els vas schtolen, or ish lost, 
I don't know which it be. 


I vant to keep dot leedle calf 
Until he vas an cow; 

Ond here he played der shlip on me 
Und goom up missing now. * 


I don’t know vat to dink about. 
It schtrikes me dretful queer; 
I’m sé schplit up mit dot fool calf 
I feel as. I could schwear. 


I not would say one harmful word. 
Mine neighbors vas goot men. 

I shoost not right misunderstand 
How dot calf schoomped der pen. 


If any you folks see mine cMif 
I tell you how you know. 

Shoost look vhat color vas his hair 
Und you may find him so. 


He has an. very clean white face— 
Der calf hisself vas black; 

All over black, mit Mneback schtreak, 
Der long way cross his back. 


He also has some few vhite feet; 
"Bout dree, or maybe four; 

Not less den four; yaw dot ish right; 
Or dree, not any more. 


Now if dot calf don’t find hisself, 
Ond never comes me bac 

I’ll dink some fool was cabbaged him 
And gone to Halifack. 





Nut Growing Industry. 





In commenting on the excellent quality 
of nuts this season a New York paper says: 
Since the cultivation of nuts has become 
sucha great industry in this country it is 
marvelous to see their improvement in size, 
from the little nut not much larger than 
the hazel nut. The filbert now assumes 
surprising proportions, and it is the same 
with the hickory nut and English walnut. 
They are twice as large as they used to 
be, and their flavor is much improved. 
American nuts now rival any of the im- 
ported ones. In prices they are lower than 
ever before. Nuts that used to cost 25 
cents a pound, may now be bought for 15 
cents. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 





‘Most women want_their husbands to do 
all the work while they do all the worrying. 

When a girl tells a man that she has 
prayed over the question of accepting him 
it always makes him mad. 

Real education consists not-in finding out 
what things are true, but in finding out the 
things that ought to be true but aren’t. 

If a woman is talking to a man about his 
wife when she has a bad temper and she 
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“If the 2 > mah was as’much in.ear- 
nest when’ hé swore off drinking as he is 
when he gets‘engaged, he would probably 


stay sober as much as twenty-four hours. 
—New York Press. 





Too Much Knowledge. 





“You would like the situation, would 
you?’ asked the druggist. “Got any rec- 
ommendations ?”’ 

In reply the applicant for the position 
flashed a diploma. 

“That's all right, so far as it goes,” ob- 
served the druggist, looking it over. ““Ever 
had any experience?” 

“Yes. I clerked some in a drug store be-. 
fore I went to the college.” 

“You can tell the difference at, a glance, 
I suppose, between sulphate of magnesia 
and epsom salts?” 

“T should say I could.” 

“Then you can do more than I can, 
young man,” rejoined the proprietor, bow- 
ing him out.—Chicago Tribune. 





A New Year’s Cake. 





Put one cup of sugar, a half a cup of but- 
ter and one egg in a bowl and beat them 
to a cream; then grate in a quarter of a 
nutmeg, and stir it through the other in- 
gredients; sift two and a half cups of flour 
and two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder in another bow! and gradually stir 
it into the mixture. Butter the inside of a 
cake pan well (a shallow oblong square 
pan is the best), line it with tissue paper, 
butter the paper, pour in the cake dough 
and bake it in a moderate oven till it is a 
golden brown and can be pierced with a 
broom splint without sticking; make a 
frosting by beating the white of one egg 
to a stiff froth, then gradually stirring in 
four heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar; flavor the frosting with a few drops 
of lemon juice; turn the cake from the pan 
and before it gets cool spread the frosting 
over it with a thin knife blade; crack some 
‘English walnuts, take the meats out care- 
fully, .so as not te break them, and place 
them on the frosting in lines, about half 
an' inch apart; press the nuts into the frost- 
ing so they will stick to it—Commercial 
Advertiser. 





Rice as a Food. 





Rice is the principal food of at least 
one-half of the people on earth. The Chi- 
nese Empire contains 402,000,000 people, 
the British possessions in Asia 291,000,000, 
Japan 43,000,000, and other rice-eating na- 
tions 90,000,000 people, a grand total of 
826,000,000, ‘of whose food rice constitutes 
at least one-half, The rice plant is sup- 
posed to be native to Southern Asia from 
Madras to Cochin China and was first cul- 
tivated by the Chinese. There are 1,400 
varieties of rice known. The culture of 
rice in this country was begun in Virginia 
in 1647 by Sir William Berkley, and the 
culture spread to the Southern States. In 
1847 our production of rice amounted to 
115,000,000 pounds, grown in Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. In 
1860 Louisiana entered the field, and after 
“the civil war the production gradually in- 
‘ereased, until in 1880 it was 86,000,000 
‘pounds... Our highest production was 
: 237,000,000 pounds-in 1898. -This year the 
‘crop. is about 300,000,000 pounds. Since 


‘| 1887 we have averaged’ a crop of 145,000,- 


-000 pounds a yeaft. Besides our own crop, 


‘we consume much foreign rice. 


: 50,000,000 pounds of rice flour or meal. 
-In Japan 7,000,000 acres of rice support 
‘about 43,000,000 people, giving each per- 








“No; one man can’t. send: in such 
flicting reports.”—Detroit Journal. 
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During |. 
1899 our importations of foreign rice footed | 
' 154,000,000 pounds of whole rice and | 


Japanese and other rice-eating nations vary 
their ‘rice diet with highly nitrogenous 
foads, such as wheat, rye, barley, peas, 
beiins, millet, buckwheat, rape, white pota- 
toes: and sweet potatoes. The rice grown 
in Japan and South Carolina is the richest 
in fats and is consequently ranked highest 
in+flavor and nutrition. 





Hoow Horses Are Shod. 





In Iceland horses are shod with sheeps- 
horn; in valley of the Upper Oxus the 
antlers of the mountain deer are used for 
the same purpose, the shoes being fastened 
with horn pins; in the Soudan the horses 
are shod with socks made of camel’s skin; 
insAustralia horseshoes have been tried of 
cowhide. A German not long ago invented 
a-horseshoe of paper, prepared by saturat- 
ing with oil, turpentine, and other ingre- 
dients. Thin layers of such paper are 
glued to the hoof till the requisite thick- 
néss is attained; and the shoes thus made 
are durable and impenetrable by moisture. 





A Talk to Farm Boys. 





In the first place, no matter what the 
opinion of other people may be, and per- 
haps your own as well, there is no more 
honorable occupation, or one having wider 
opportunities than the business of farming. 
There is nothing that any man may aspire 
to that a farmer may not hope to win. No 
business will return more for the amount 
of labor and capital invested, if intelligent- 
ly applied, than farming. There is no busi- 
ness that leads to success without labor 
guided by education. The farmer is not a 
drudge. The fact that there are so many 
hard-working, poor men on farms, rented 
or mortgaged, is that they have been at- 
tempting all their lives to have muscular 
force make up for lack of mental ability 
to farm. There is no uneducated success- 
ful farmer. A man may succeed who has 
no book learning, but he has learned his 
lessons from nature herself and the book 
of experience. 

There are failures in every branch of 
business, and in every case it is lack of 
education for the business, or a natural 
unfitness for that particular calling, that 
is the underlying cause of the failure. It 
is so with farming. The man who lacks 
ability to carry on other business will 
make the most dismal failure of farming as 
well. For the poor boy who has nothing 
but his health and ambition to aid in his 
struggle for manhood there is no better 
place in the world than on a farm. Study 
farming. Learn the science of it. Read 
farm literature. Talk with your neighbors 
of their methods and experiences.—Balti- 
more Sun. ° 
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“Be Andnbon Soviety of Washington 
will ask’ Congress to pass a “bird law.” 
As an argument for protection of our feath- 
ered friends it will show that the egret 
has been hunted out to the point of ex- 
termination from the marshes where it has 
taken refuge; that the cardinal, the Balti- 
more oriole, and the great blue heron are 
nearly extinct. Worse than all, it will be 
shown that the turkey buzzard is being 
sacrificed to such an extent to furnish the 
large single feathers now worn so much 
by young ladies that the health of the 
couhtry is menaced by the loss of its ser- 
vices as a scavenger. If their beauty, their 
song, and their tender memories enshrined 
in art and poetry fail to touch the heart 
of fashion’s devotees and save the birds 
from destruction, perhaps utilitarian con- 
siderations may induce women to at least 
spare us the foul and ugly but useful buz- 
zard.—Woman’s. Tribune. 





“In all things it is better to hope than 
to despair.” 
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Clematis Paniculata. 





This is a grand climber for porches and 
is gaining a deserved popularity. Recently 
there has been some question as to’ its 
fragrance. Some say it is fragrant, while 
others don’t find it so. The writer has, in 
some cases, found it very unpleasantly fra- 
grant, and has mentioned this as a defect 
of the species. It probably varies under 
differing conditions. Some of these varia- 
tions may possibly be explained by the fact 
that it has been propagated chiefly from 
seeds in this country. Doubtless it. willbe 
propagated more and more from cuttings 
as time goes on.—Country Gentleman. 





Popular Science. 





—It is supposed that the average depth 
of sand in the deserts-of Africa is from 
thirty to forty feet. 

—Humus is the name applied to the par 
tially decomposed organic (animal and veg- 
etable) matter of the soil. It is the prin 
cipal source of nitrogen in ‘the soil. 

—Self-fertile plants or varieties are those 
which do not require pollen from other 
plants or varieties in order to produce seeds 
or fruit. Self-sterile plants or varieties are 
those which do require pollen from other 
plants. * 

—The fossil vertebrates of North Amer- 
ica, north of Mexico, are found by Mr,.O. 
P. Hay to embrace 3,234 species of 1,118 
genera. The group of birds has the largest 
proportion of survivals—thirty-three species 
in 102. 

—The reputation of being the driest spot 
on earth is claimed for Payta, in Peru, a 
place about 5 degrees south of the equator 
on a coast that has risen 40 feet in historic 
times. Prof.eDavid G. Fairchild, a reeent 
visitor, reports having reached there in 
February just after a rain of more than 
twenty-four hours, the first for eight years. 
The average interval between two showers 
is seven years. Sea-fogs are common. Of 
about nine species of plants noticed, seven 
were annuals and their seeds must have 
remained dormant in the ground for eight 
years. In spite ofthe lack of rain, -the 
long-rooted Peruvian cotton is grown in 
the dried-up river-bed, furnishing crops 
that yield subsistence to the natives. 





The Pope’s Treasures, 





Among the pope’s treasures are thirty 
tiaras set in diamonds, emeralds, rubies 
and pearls, and one of gold, thickly studded 
with diamonds~end 
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ring contains a marvelously beautiful blue 
diamond and is valued at $100,000. Of 
gold crosses the pope has no less than-318, 
set with all kinds of precious stones. Be- 
sides 1,200 chalices and 900 ostensorii for 
the exposition of the host, he possesses 
eighteen pastoral staves, all of these things 
being of richly-chased silyer or of gold and 
adorned with diamonds, emeralds, rubies 
or other precious stones. 

The pope also possesses a number of 
statues of gold and silver, those represent- 
ing the Blessed Virgin, having crowns of 
the richest jewels. Besides all these jewels 
there are a_thousand other valuables— 
statues, pictures, porcelain, etc. The pope 
is said to have amassed $20,000,000, the 
greater part of which is in the Bank of 
England and the rest in various state 
banks. He is considered by Romans to be 
an excellent financier and an accomplished 
dipiomatist. Not only has he entirely freed 
the holy see from debt, but every year 
there is a good surplus.—Pittsburg Dis- 
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aches, usually in front. You are 


breath and an unpleasant taste. 


those around you. 


“For two years I suffered from d 
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You are one day sick and one 


















ready to drop. 























and my bloo 
tried to cure me, but they did me no 

















I had read so much about it. 
Well and weigh over 150 1bs.”— Mrs. M. 












‘gon about four and one-third bushels, or 
" | 150 pounds of milled rice per year. “Bho | 


You complain of fulness and pressure after eating; your head 


Your eyes are affected by a strong 
light; and you are hungry even after a good meal. 
affect your temper and disposition, and you are none too sweet to* 


That’s Dyspepsia 


yepepele. until for re at a time I con!d 
not eat a thing. I had tried almost everything, but cou 

then thought I would try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and in one week I was a new 
man. My tired feelings were gone; I was stronger and better in every way. 
I believe now if it were not for this medicine 
tion.”"— JoHN MACDONALD, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 16, 1899, 


A Sarsaparilla made of chemically pure~ drugs,” thor- 
hy examined, scientifically exhausted, and 
prepared with the utmost care 


That’s AYER’S 


Manufactured under the personal supervision of a 
graduate in pharmacy, a graduate in chemis- 
try, and a graduate in medicine. 


Your muscles are flabby and flat. 
are weak, listless, and tired. You are too cold or too warm; 
short of breath, You are like an engine that needs more fuel. 


work brings three days’ weariness. You feel old at thirty and 


tm’s Starved Blood 


% ring I could not walk, my feet 
Pet Bioot was like water, it Ae so-colorless and thin, ; 


good. 
ibly live. “Then I thought I woul : t's 
could not pose y live took three bottles, and, a : 


subject to the annoyance of bad 


These “things 






d not get relief. I 


would be in a dying co 











Your shoulders stoop. You 


day well; yet one day’s good 


were 80 sworlen:~ I was’ 
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A Free. Trial: Pack 
mous Remedy to 
That it Actually Cures 
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Men Can Now Cure Themselves 
at Home Without Pai 
ger, Operation or Loss 0. 





of a most successful remedy 
mailed to all who 


packages 
re of stricture are be' 
AGA, ey have cured so 


write the Empire Medical Co. 
many strictured men that the company has decided 


to send 

faith. It isa home treatme 
ment and irfitation of the prostate 
ction, inflammation and. chronic mucous dis- 
charges, Men afflicted with ‘such troubles can now 


ed that men shall know 


to all who write in 
nt for stricture, enlarge- 


pam ig deters 
exact truth, thal 


‘eost nothing, and will enable you to see how easy it 
fs to obtain a cure in a short time without a particle 
The company wants to reach 

to personally visit their office, 
* gs well as those who are unable to leave their home 
to be treated, and the free sample will 

@ chance to find out for himself that stricture and all 
other urethral troubles can be cured without operation 
or the use of instruments. A request to the Empire 
Medical Co., 404 Atlantic Ave., Dept. 15, Boston, 

ting that you desire a free trial pack 

» promptly complied with. It will be mail 
wrapper so that it may be tried 
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Managing an Incubator. 











A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks for information on this subject. Our 
advice is that if you have not had expe- 
rience you should buy a small incubator 
with a capacity of not over fifty to 100 
eggs, since you can learn as much by 
working a small incubator as you can in 
working a large one, and you will not incur 
so much risk in the loss of eggs or in your 
investment. You will find several good in- 
cubators and brooders advertised in these 
columns. Study well the instructions sent 
with your incubator. Realize your lack of 
experience, and look for information from 
every source possible, using the greatest 
care at every step. 

The building in which you place incubator 
should be warm, almost frost-proof, and of 
such a nature as to prevent rapid changes 
of temperature. A house cellar is a good 
place for an incubator, since the tempera- 
ture there is not variable. Guard against 
danger of fire. In most cases a small 
building is erected, one-half of which is 
used for the incubator and one-half for the 
brooder, separated by a partition with a 
door. The incubator alone need not have 
a floor but the brooder should have a board 
floor. 

The walls of the building should be 
nearly frost-proof. This is done by siding 
on the outside with matched boards and 


covering these on the inside with strong 


building paper. Then tack on upright slats 
one inch thick, three feet apart, and board 
over these on the inside of the building 
with another layer of matched boards. 


Half-inch pine, not matched will do. Cover 


these boards again with building - paper, 
and then nail on more inch slats, and board 
up again as before, covering with paper. 
Three or four such coverings as this with 
building paper between each, and an air 
space between each, will make a building 
nearly frost proof. 

Set your machine level and run it a day 
or two without any eggs, in order to get 
experience in regulating the temperature, 
attempting to hold the temperature at 100 
to 103°, which is the proper degree of heat. 
You should not be constantly opening and 
closing the doors to see if the eggs are 


hatching, any more than you should be 


that the chicks may not go to bed hungry. 

After ten days feed wheat and cracked 
corn. , ° 

Clean, pure water should be kept con- 
stantly before them. 

Keep the brooders clean. 

Feed a variety of feed. Wheat, cracked 
corn, millet or Hungarian seed, johnny- 
cake, rolled’ oats, bread crumbs, etc. Milk 
in any form is excellent. 

Don’t let the young chicks stray top far 
away from the brooder. The chilled chick 
means a loss to the owner. 

Never put over fifty chicks in any brood- 
er, no matter how large the brooder is, or 
how they are rated by the manufacturers. 

Some brooder manufacturers rate their 
machines at 150 or 200 chick capacity. 
This is a very great mistake, for no mat- 
ter how large the brooder is, it is not large 
enough to successfully raise even one hun- 
dred chicks, fifty is enough and thirty-five 
would be better. 

As I gave my method of feeding hens, in 
the January issue of the Fruit Grower it 
may be of interest to know the results. 
The two months of January and February 
have been pretty hard ones for poultry all 
over the country if one may judge from the 
prices of eggs. Fresh eggs have brought 
good prices here all winter, and that means 
that hens have not been laying. 

I know of one flock of about 170 hens 
that have not laid’an egg this winter,. their 
owner buying eggs for his own family use. 
And another of about the same number 
of hens that are laying from eight to fifteen 
eggs a day. 

During the month of January our flock 
of about 100 W. Wyandottes and W. 
Langshans laid 1,252 eggs (104 1-3 dozens). 
They brought us an average of 30 cents 
per dozen. 

In February the same hens laid 1,165 
eggs (971-12 dozens). This was in 28 
days. At the rate they are laying in 381 
days (the same as in January) they would 
have laid 1,809 eggs. I consider this very 
good laying for the two coldest months in 
the year. 

With my trap nests I am able to learn 
which hens are laying and which are dead- 
heads. The White Langshans beat the 
Wyandottes. Ten W. Langshans in one 
pen laid in January 234 eggs. Here is 
their individual record: 22, 28, 23, 24, 25, 
25, 28, 27, 21, 21. 

Another pen of 15 W. Langshans laid 
234. And still another 235. 

During the month of February our eggs 
have brought us at the door 26 cents per 
dozen, and are taken twice a week. These 
were eggs for family use. Eggs for hatch- 
ing are another thing. February 17th our 
first chickens came out of the incubator, 
and now (March ist) have two machines 
going. Our hens are kept busy and we 
have had no sick or ailing ones this win- 
ter. They have not been out of the house 
this winter, but the windows have been 
up on every fair day, giving them plenty 
of fresh air. The droppings are cleaned 
out every morning, and they have plenty 
of clean straw, and fresh water twice a 
day. They have clean, pure food. 

There is an old saying that “an egg is 


Practical Poultry Points. 
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A London paper tells us that the Ger- 
mans have decided that they pay out about 
$30,000,000 every year for poultry and 
eggs’ from. other countries, which amount 
could as well be kept at home and distrib- 
uted among their own people. *They have 
formed a club to develop the poultry in- 
dustry, and are to establish egg depots or 
markets in the principal cities, where they 
will supply the people with eggs, which 
they will guarantee to be perfectly fresh 
and of good quality. To insure that they 
will be so, each poultryman -will be re- 
required to mark his eggs with a mark 
previously designated and registered, and 
if an egg proves to be inedible the pur- 
chaser shall receive 15 eggs for each one 
that is bad, and the party who sent the 
egg will be debarred from sending any 
more for a stated time. In this way they 
hope to insure good eggs to the consumer 
and a ready market for the producer. 





Salient Farm Notes. 





Pure-Bred Fowls.—I see no reason why 
every farmer should not raise first-class, 
pure-bred fowls. Only a short time ago 
one of those poultry-buyers that drive 
about the country buying fowls from far- 
mers stopped at my house and actually 
begged me to sell him some—a dozen or 
two—of my Plymouth Rocks. He offered 
me two cents a pound more than he was 
paying for common chickens. He said he 
wanted them to “tone up his load.” In 
his wagon, which was made of tiers of 
coops fastened one above the other, he had 
three hundred and fifty-five fowls, and they 
were of almost every imaginable color, 
shape and size. ‘There was not a dozen 
really good market-fowls—birds that would 
dress well and show well on the block—in 
the. entire lot. 

He said that they came from over twenty 
different farm-yards, some of them from 
farmers who pride themselves on the fine 
quality of their hogs and cattle. I asked 
him whether he ever suggested to them the 
advisability of improving the quality of 
their poultry, and he said he hadn’t any 
time, and a very few had acted upon his 
suggestions, and by purchasing first-class 
males were producing a better quality of 
poultry. ‘‘But,’’ he continued, “I find it 
very difficult to induce those who raise 
such fowls as I have in this wagon. to 
invest two or three dollars in pure-bred 
males. They seem to think it throwing 
money away. When I do get a man or 
woman started in the right track they 
never go back to scrubs and mongrels. The 
person who once gets a lot of first-class 
chickens in the yard soon begins to take 
a great deal of pride in them because their 
superiority over scrubs and mongrels is so 








INCUBATORS and BROODERS 
Our 30 day free trial machines are nowe 


e q sold at wholesale prices, freight charges 
? coe. Large, handsome catalogue, 


F. C. Incubator Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


 eadeittent, and invariably they give them 


better care, and as a consequence make 
money. When one of my patrons improves 
the quality of-his stock I as a dealer am 
benefited, therefore I encourage them all 
I can.” 

Several poultry-dealers tell me that one 
of the greatest mistakes farmers make 
with their poultry is in mixing breeds. 
One year they will procure Plymouth 
Rock males, the next Brahmas, the next 
Leghorns, and instead of making any prog- 
gress. in improvment they find in their 
yards a miscellaneous assortment of mon- 
grels and scrubs that are neither “fish, 
flesh nor fowl.” The more they mix and 
cross the worse they are. off. They are 
like the brilliant amateur farmer who ‘be- 
came owner:of a number of Holstein cows. 
He decided they were somewhat too large, 
so he crossed them with Jerseys. Then he 
concluded that there was not enough beef 
on the output, so he crossed them with 
Shorthorns. Then somebody told him that 
Galloway -hides brought much higher 
prices than any other, so he procured a 
Galloway bull. In the end he found that 
he had neither milk, beef nor hide, and his 
only recourse was to sell out and begin 
again. 

I have raised pure-bred fowls seventeen 
years, and have found them profitable 
stock. Size, laying qualities, vigor, any- 
thing desired to make the stock suit me 
to a dot can be bred into them by proper 
mating and selection. Some years ago 
thought my fowls were not large enough. 
In two years I had them up to the mark 
desired. They did not lay as well as I 
thought they should. In three years I had 
hens that Jaid over two hundred eggs in a 
year. And all this was done without mix- 
ing with any other variety or breed. Sim- 
ply proper selection and mating.—Fred 
Grundy, in Farm and Fireside. 





The Egg Business. 





The calico printing interest uses over 
40,000,000 dozen eggs annually, while the 
coffee roasters, photographic trade, the 
cracker combines, and the chemical trade 
consume twice as many. In fact, the 
grocers are compelled to compete in the 
general market against buyers from a dozen 
manufacturing interests. 

America last year exported over $20,000,- 
000 worth of eggs, but the American egg 
had hardly any chance. French, German 
and Canadian eggs reached the foreign 
consuming markets to the exclusion of the 
American article. This is due, say the 
leading dealers, to the fact that under the 
present tariff Canada, being unable to ship 
eggs to this country, ships them to Europe.) 

The extent of the egg business in this 
country, though it is not generally known, 
is larger than many of the supposed great 
industries. The profits are much smaller 
and the transactions much quicker. 





Bad Effects of Excitement. 





Anything which alarms the hens will af- 
fect their laying. The extent to which this 


Preventing Egg-Eating. 


If an egg is broken then hens will eat it, 
and it is by eggs being broken that the 
hens learn the vice, as they never eat eggs 
unless they first find one broken. The only 
way to prevent the hens from eating eggs 
after they once begin is to make a nest 
with a top, compelling the hen to walk in 
to reach the nest, and have the box raised 
ten inches from the floor, so that the hen 
cannot stand near the box to eat the eggs. 
When she goes on the nest she cannot do 
any harm, as she must come off and stand 
up to eat the eggs. 
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Look Out for the Bug. 








If you turn to page 9 you will easily fin 
him on fourth column. Successfy! tmnt 
at find it necessary to watch out ie 

ugs and insects that will destroy their o,” 

nless they are exterminated. The Bowke 
Chemical Co., of Boston, are now in positigt 
to supply the necessary — insecticides oa 
fungicides to save your fruit crops. It may n 
be necessary for us to say that the Boy, 
Co, are entirely reliable, as so many of o 
readers have purchased their fertilizers all 
know them favorably. They offer a catalom 
and spray calendar free. Send for it an 
mention, please, the fact that you saw the 
bug in Green’s Fruit Grower. a 








Augusta, Ark., March 4, 1909, 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I received the stamper this evening ang 
am very much pleased with it. My friendy 
say it is nice, too, and all say they must 
get one. I'll try and get them to take th, 
paper.—Yours kindly, Geo. Edwin Hatch, 
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Yon want the incubstor the 
. will hatch the largest percent, 
me. age of eggs with least trouhie anq 
MD expense. surest im 
in operation is the and simple 
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INCUBATOR 

oa _— 800 ores. Pion ve 
re thetr worth, Send 2c stamp for vook, “*Poultry Puisirt 
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Ladies and Poultry. 





‘While it may possibly be a ‘task for a 
lady to care for several hundred fowls, yet 
there is a pleasure in the management of 
a family flock. Sufficient interest should be 
taken to keep a pure breed. If the work|~ 
is to be done at all it should be done prop- ; 
erly. A flock of beautiful, uniform hens 
will lay just as many eggs as scrubs, and 
perhaps more, while the endeavor to excel 
with the breed will promote a pleasant 
competition with some neighbor that can- 
not fail to lead to greater interest. The 
table scraps and refuse from the house 
afford valuable assistance in the keeping of 
a@ small flock, but amount to but little for 
large numbers. Ladies know how to utilize 
waste better than men, ahd can put eggs 
on the table at a small cost. One advan- 
tage in having a flock is the certainty of 
knowing that the eggs are fresh. The 
ladies can find quite an agreeable change 
from the usual routine of family affairs 
with a flock, and will be induced to take 
more out-door exercise in attending to the 
hens than they would otherwise. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


WELLS-HIGMAN (Co, 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, 
ARE HEADQUARTERS For 


BERRY BOXES AND FRUIT BASKETS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


SAVE MONEY 


By making your own packages on 


THE... 
ADVANCE 
No.l... 
STAPLING 
MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co.°*stscx?" 
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The day 1s happily past when the man wh 

ti) 

are in the country thinks that a jolt-wagon 
§ good enough for his riding and driving. 
He now requires when he goes out on busi- 
ness or pleasure as good a rig as you will 
find in the cities, and this is right and com- 
mendable, for if any one on earth deserves 
the good things of life it is the farmer who 
has worked so hard to advance the material 
interests of the country. But in buying a 
carriage or buggy, it is not necessary to go in 
debt or to pay the fancy prices that have too 
often been asked in the past. By buying 




















ona —— cash basis and by dealing direct 
with a reliable manufacturer, the farmer 
can now secure a really first-class piece of 
work for much less than he formerly paid 
for an inferior vehicle. 

This change has been very largely brought 
about by the Elkhart Carriage & Harness 
Manufacturing Co., of Elkhart, Ind., which 
for twenty-seven Aes has been manufactur- 
ing high-grade vehicles and harness and sell- 
ing direct to users. 

Another extremely bg eal feature of this 
company’s methods o oing business is the 
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HOICE Ve 
f__will always 1 
market—but only 
can raise them who 
the great secret 
tain both quality a1 
by the judicious ul 
balanced fertilizers. 
izer for Vegetables « 
a large yield unless 
at least 8% Potash 
our books, which 
We 











information. 


. free of charge. 


GERMAN KALI V 
93 Nassau St., New 


Please Mention Green’s ¥ 








Please Mention Green’s F 


f° DEAT 
Bs 


troduce our popular and iuterestin 
eeraten Companion, into 100,000 1 
not already been taken, we make tl 
receipt of only 25 cents, wo will send Th 
nion the rest of this year (10 months 
4 fooming Roses FREE, all charges pre} 
Bride—A beautiful puré white rose, har 
double flowers. Thisisa new variety & 
best white rose ever offered the public. 
of Fragrance— Another new white rose, 


times edged with shell —. It is th 
fragrant’ 









known, Its delicious p 
“ ae will fill-the whole yard. 
Gantier —A grand red rose 
son shade, silken textul 
elegant sizeand form, lon 
%~ ful dark and heavy foli: 
World — Proiific bloomer, 
, with flowers from early 
Color, rich glossy pink,ver 
4 t. Countesse dela — 
combines exquisite perfume with: 
ES profusion of dowers. Color, soft lig! 
with shading of ad = ee ia 
eelle Franciska Kruger —. riking: g 
rose, both in bud and full 
Color,deep coppery yellow 
ing it unique and distinc 
alfothers, flowers good 8! 
Understand, we offer the¢ 


pulling up plants to see if they are grow- 
ing. Look carefully after your lamp and 
see that it is kept filled and in good con- 
dition. On the fourth day open the door 
and turn .the eggs twice a day from this 
on until they begin to hatch. On the fourth 
day and every day after that until 
nearly the end of the hatching, re- 


fact that purchasers. run no risk in ordering 
the goods from a distance, as they ship with 
the privilege of examining before you pay 
the bill. If the shipment is: not satisfactory 
in every way the company orders the goods 
back and pays the freight charges both ways. 

A better idea can be obtained from ‘the 
large, illustrated catalogue which they will 
send free to all inquirers. Do not fail to 
send for it. 


logue is free, iis, Semcon! ean 
. A. Bengett & Sons, BoyG-4 Gouvernear, N. Y. 


blooming roses as descril 
FREE by mail, pstpaid, 
cents for The Illustrate 
anion the rest_of this } 
months) March to December. You will, 
value in the paper, the regular price ot 
§s50centsper year. Tbe rosesarean abs 
free gift to people who answer thisadvt. 
roses are notthe cheap, c 
sort, but fare the: most 
selection of modern roses. 
are all well rooted, stro: 
Y~ bloom this year. They ar 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit -Grower. is true would scarcely be believed by those 
who have not been in a position to take 
note of the facts. A strange dog running 
about the premises in full view of the pens 
will create an excitement among the hens 
which the owner will pay for in dollars and 
cents. We dread to see the fellow who 
can’t go anywhere without a dog at his 


an egg’ and as viewed from the outside 
this is correct. 

All eggs when first laid are fresh, but 
comparatively few of them are pure and 
wholesome as an article of diet. 

Eggs laid by hens kept on farms, and 
having free range and access to barn 
goods, manure heaps, pig pens, cess pools, 


Catalogue No. 5 free. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING, - 
From high-class Barred and White Rocks, 8.C. Brown 
White and Buff Leghorns; Black Langshans; good 
come | pens ; $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per 30. For incu- 
bators, from flocks full bloods, 4 FG, 100. Send for cat- 
alogue. QUAKER HILL ULTRY FARM, 
Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


BERRY CRATES, 
Wire Stapled Machine 
made Berry Baskets 
that are uniform in size 
and that are neat, light 
snd strong. None made 
better nor more dur 
able. Price per thous 


BERRY BASKETS and 


— 








The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 3 


















es all the fertile eggs; is move the eggs from the machine, closing t d drink f ink deal d th h b - and £50: fh lots of mM or the largest and most re 

simplé, durable and easily oper- Gis, Antal oem tines a etc., and drink from sink drains, an e a with the peat 1 1! eels come on to our premises, even when : pi 10,000, $2.40. Sample ¥ country and each bush 
ated; 168 page catalogue contain- t ed it = : “ ga — ing me €S8S | filthy drainings of barn yards and pig pen @ HATCH rercistite tow cet| | the hens are all safely in the yards. He| 4 Néw Seeder and Cultivator. | pasiets sent upon receipt of 2 2et, postace stuny Fiorichitarist35 to 30 cent 
ing information and testimoniain © cool ten or twelve minutes, and do not! ong eating the sour swill and grain left in Priced first class hatcher—the/ | may be a friend whom you do not want to] The demand for a combined drill and dou- | Send for descriptive circular. ANDREW REASE, Sivtliesnere, tc one person in each tov 
e e- GEO. ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL. allow them to get colder than 80°. Be 7 EXCELSIOR Incubator ble wheel hoe, has led 8, L. Allen & Com. | Mahoning,Co. New SPRINGFIELD, (H10. ave will be given the opportunity to r 






the pig trough are as unfit for use as an offend but the pleasure of his visit is 





d 56-piece Tea or 52-piece Dinner 





















stories, 





3 careful to keep the door closed when the }- : A pany, of Philadelphia, Pa., the manufacturers Y nio 
_ Piease’ Mention Green's Fruit Grower. | 00.2. begin to hatch. The eggs should be- article of food as the milk from cows kept Hatches the largest per cent. of spoiled by the mental calculation which | o¢ the “Planet Jr.” line of farm and garden BASKETS, BASKETS tee saneal containing handsome 
an —oe sithmility in to hatch the 18th 19th d in a like manner would be. fertile eggs at the lowest cost. you are making of the loss you. are suf-| tools, to put on the market this season a 5 5 ons, a a 
fe } Vi El. pn ee ee ae GAY, If a hen is fed even a small quantity of GEO.H.STAHL, . Quincy, Til.| | fering by reason of the. presence of the se daluamplan | Binds a Pearh-and Grane Bartels. ofa 





onions or celery the egg, is ‘tainted, ‘and'|\. ~~” 
the same results follow if .she eats or] “) s. 
drinks filth of any kind. 

(Many nice people who are very particular 
about the food they eat will buy any egg 
that is said to be fresh, without a ques- 
tion or a thought as to its purity. 

There is more danger hidden in the egg 
shell than there is in the milk can,-and 
the time will come when it will be a crime 
to allow hens access to filth and then offer 
their eggs for sale. 

It is not possible to get pure eggs where 


dog. If you explain to him that the dog| , 
is robbing you of a good day’s wages -he |: 

will look at you ina pitying way as though 
he were wondering if you were altogether 
right in your head. It is beyond his com- 
prehension how the dog can do any harm 
so long as he does not make any attack 
on the hens. But though he cannot_under- 
stand it, the dog does harm and a great 
deal of it. The man who is counting upon 
his daily gathering of eggs for the support 
of his family will not be long in finding 
this out. Anything which startles or ex- 


* alge material for sime in 
the flat at $1.25 per M. Send 
us: your wants and let us 
eee quote yw prices. 
5M. ats. for $12.50. ZOM. ats. $45.09 
WEST WEBSTER RASKET CO., 
Charlotte, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 
[THE WONDER OF THE AC 


Berry Baskets ani im . PIANO OR ORGAN PLAVII 


Crates. IB acne ons e*" 


mor} etc, You 

will be delighted & 
with the paper, and aoe 
the rosesare worth many timesthe am¢ 
you may get a lovely Tea or Dinner Set! 
size for family use. Wo guarantee con 
money refunded. Our publication is | 
A to our responsibility, we refer yc 

encies or the leading newspapers. 

BWPANION. 296 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Please Mention Green's F 


gg htteses 
4 area of lin from fn. 15 bet tons plana Treat 
~ R Brabazos, Sine eer 


MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 


; Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 
a for Size and Symmetry. 


250 Birds selected with care for breed- 


ing purposes. Order early. Eggs 
“Watural and Artificial Duck Culture,” 


3% 2 Bao Sis rece Seg cate ' 
Pointers for Poultrymen. Ts WHA IG Ge ? rt 
: | 310 First. Premiums 
INCUBATOR. Grist te ee 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 


POULTRY PAYS 


if rightly managed. Subscribe for the best practical 
ultry paper. 20 pages monthly; illustrat d; on 
ne paper ; 25c. a year. Sample free. 


THE POULTRY ITEM, Fricks, Pa. 











Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Artificial Hatching.—To start with get 
the best incubator that money will buy. 
A poor machine would be dear as a gift. 

Use the best oi]. Don’t try to economize 
by buying cheap standard oil. 

Fill the lamps, clean the burners, and 
trim the wicks every night. 

Avoid foul odors in the incubator room. 

















in season. My book 


























free with each order. Send for catalogueto JAMES | An even temperature will insure strong : : | , 
ANKIN, South Easton, Mass. (Monarch chicks. Do not open the machine after} bens have free range on a farm. I was ‘ cites the hens is the worse for him. Even} Combined Hill and Drill Seeder and Double Superior to any in use. Als & Wondertul inventions 
neubator still ahead.) the chicks begin to hatch until they are talking with a farmer a few days ago, and GREIDER 2 FINE CATALOGUE curious visitors who come to inspect the | Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Rake or tag ful lee arent — abo Weel years old can SNiciue davai 
epee he said: ““Why my hens get all their living of prize winning poultry for 1900, The finest poultrybook | houses and eurroundings carry off with|_ It one ES oP ents “vat ere the eS Veneer for protection of fruit derstand it Mi 
Fowls and Eges For Sale. e out. A perfect guide to poultry raisers, Gives price of eggs general purp p ‘ trees from destruction by rabbits cr mice; does not Brer 40,000 Sr = 


them in a metaphorical way a pocketful 
of eggs. 


from the pig pen and manure piles, and 
what eggs they lay are a clear gain.” 
Probably more than fifty per cent. of all 
the eggs in the country are made from 
filthy or impure food and are not a whole- 


gardener. It is designed especially for those 
gardeners who have sufficient acreage of crops 
to warrant the use of a Double Wheel Hoe, 
and yet prefer not to nag 4 a separate Wheel 
Hoe. It drills or drops in hills all kinds of 
vegetables and garden seeds, and by a ee me 
change or two will cultivate any garden 


& stock fromthe very best strains.it shows the finest chick- 
ens &describes them all. 50 different varieties. Everybody 
wants this book, Send 6c, instamps B. H, GREIDER, Florin, & 


injure the trees, Send for price list, and 2c. for either 
: SAMUEL BAKER, 
Brighton, N. Y 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL !-iNDS. 


If you use hens as setters don’t set them 
in the hen house. 
lice than chickens. 

Hatch the chickens out early, especially 
if they are of the Asiatic or American 


Bar. & W. P. Rocks, B. Minorcas, 
Bf. & W. Leghorns, W. Wyan- 
dottes, Lt. Brahmas, B. Langs- 
hans, Bf. Cochins; Houdans, 
Polish, Pekin Ducks. Eggs, $1 
per set. Send for new illustrated 


Don’t hatch out more samples, to 











jndicator “tae —_ = 
8 &@ machine which fits over the keys 
indicating where and how the hands py 


Plymouth Rocks. 





2000 PREMIUMS 


State Shows in 1899. 





















catalogue. W.W.Shampanore, | breeds. ‘The smaller breeds can be hatched | 5°™¢ article of diet. Yet doctors recom- were awarded my fowls at 12 : oper keys to strike, chanzin si 

i Box C, Little Silver, N. J. later. Set the hen in a warm place cnt mend their patients to eat eggs.—By A. A. m FOWLS AND EGGS wet OR "SALE The adult Plymouth Rock rooster weighs Bo aust the different Keys, Arevinfallipie 

‘ ae 4 withi h , Halliday. Y Send 5c for illustrated catalogue. nine and a half pounds and the hen eight —ALSO-- sta Bint Pisno or Organ fn « 

Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 0 Rinne _ fee Hg ve mp of aoe . CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, Box 54, Columbus,0. | pounds. The cockerel weighs eight pounds Ss Beekeepers? Supplies. piano, you can jay pk 

: SF eal eeace “nl sale “eee a ie ate eel Tn The Poultry fie Maat Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. and the pullet six and a half pounds. The Why not order now and set Should dng a pitce in every home “oo 
1 sets. x eat. ’ ; j i i ; 8 inter plication Table is to Arithmetic.” 

TRU Ss ES 5e w $6.00 andsen Sintenh nth Die thie old heme, y for Mea plumage is a grayish white, with bars of the discount allowed ou win a Mp rable is to Arithmetic." 





Sata toby addtens, to INCUBATOR FREE on | blue black across each feather, giving the GRAND SPECIAL ¢ 


Ree 


be returned to us if not Brooding and Feeding.—Keep the chicks} ‘The public demand for yellow meat and 5 trial. Most perfect, Latestime | effect of a bluish-tinged feather, and The BERLIN FRUIT BOX C0, Wawiieh every render of this sere - 















' perfect fitting, satisfactory, and far cheaper and better “* Ne 
SEAHerROEBUGKS Cota TOhcaeerin. | gorthe Bat Cee) ome (9 warm | yellow-legged pouliry just compela one to pool provementt, | The New.O; | Standard says this color should be the Berlin Heights, Erle County, Obie. [I Ging gar gem "Diason nica 
y) Tekst oveiionl x ik Wilté- endvten te 6 consider the fancies of the consumers, It is Poultryman’s plans 10c. Address: | Same shade all through the plumage. The ve Mention Gréen’s Fruit Grower. full, size Sheet 

T ood rale Overfeedin will produce bowel difficult to say why certain market demands | aye. 9 THe W.T. FALCONER Mra. Co.» JAMESTOWN: N.Y. beak is yellow and the eyes bay, with comb ease cai * polkas, two-steps, + 

ON’T SET HENS HE SARE — % 4 p Ow for farm products arise, but it is sufficient upright and straight, the serations being coke eae . ETS aibitedainare ofions; also, songe,, 

te b dslota pricclat big money meaker. Apts Don't let the chicks get chilled and don’t | jor ‘ne Producer to meet the demand. Yel- EGGS FOR HATCHING Te eet ina can Ge ok ae a, ErGrioxa CRATES AND BAS Hime pertabietearury ovens or 


rize win- 





are medium size and bright red, the hackle 
abundant, as also the saddle feathers. The 
breast and body are deep and broad, with 


low-meated birds are no better in flavor or ; 
tenderness than the white-meated ones, but a 
it is difficult to convince city consumers of 


From my breeding pens of Rochester 
ning. White and Silver Wyandottes, Barred P. 
Roeks, 8. C. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Eggs 18 

for $1.00, 26 for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circular free, 


wanted. Send for cat. telling howto get one free. 
tural Hen Incubator Co., B 72)Columbus. Neb. 
: . H, Heuser made a 100 Egg Hatchet. cost $1.00 


Weighs over 3 pounds. Never was suc 
Music offered before. Your money back 
then delighted On receipt of $1.04 wil! 


Are superior to any in use. 


let the heat run up too high. NBHither will 


cause serious trouble. crops, throwing the earth to or from the 


row, hoeing, hilling up, leveling, raking, ete. 





» Send for descriptive circulst 


Please, Mentich Green's Fruit Grower. 


Give a good square meal: at sundown 











Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel om ‘ 

and malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improv- »- 
ed combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust- 
proof oven,quick baker, easy to manage, economical 
with fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
Sold everywhere ata uniform price, with heavy steel 
and copper ware, delivered and put up from 


Nearly Half 
. Home Comfort Ranges Sold. 


hest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition: 
fernia Mid- Winter Fair; 


r Assoc 4 
speeetion Chat 
bama State A 
. . For Illustrated Catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


GHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


Eastern Office: 92 FRONT ST., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





a Million 





World’s Centennial Cotton 
osition Toronto, and W 
Nebraska Agri- 
chanical and Agricultural As- 

alley Exposition, and the 





| -WROU 
' pounded 1864. 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: 
Western Salesrcoms and Offices: 












Paid-Up Capital, One Million Dollars. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 


DENVER, CcOoL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Our C,.A. Green is using one of these ranges. He finds it one of the best and most durable of all kitchen stoves 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit ‘Grower. 

















PEKIN DUGKS 
AND EGGS... 
At Reduced Prices, 





This is the breed used on the large duck farms. 
The Pekin Duck is beyond doubt the most popu- 
lar duck of the age, is of astonishing large size, 
and matures quickly, being the first on the mar- 
ket. Pekin Ducks have created a revolution in 
the poultry business. Our Pekin Ducks are from 
prize flocks. We offer eggs in season from choice . 

_ matingsat@lper12. Drake and Ducks, $1/60 each. 


err" 


Green's Nursery. Co., 











Rochester, N. Ba 





that. The idea has gained ground that 
ideal poultry should have both yellow legs 
and yellow meat. Display fowls on the 
same stand at once for sale, and the yel- 
low-meated birds would sell for the high- 
est quotations, while the white-meated 
chickens would drag and ‘be finally knocked 
down at a discount. Knowing this, it is a 
waste of time to raise birds for market 
that do not have both yellow legs and yel- 
low meat. Fortunately two of our best 
breeds meet this requirement, and in ad- 
dition to furnishing the right kind of meat, 
they are good layers and sitters. Both the 


Plymouth Rocks and the Wyandottes have | 


the necessary requisites for good meat 
poultry, and they are also such good layers 
that they are all-around profitable birds, 
These two breeds are hardy enough to 
suit almost any climate and situation in 
this country, and with a fair amount of 
care they will yield good refurns on the 
best figures. If one has in view the ulti- 
mate idea of disposing of his cockerels at 
good market prices, it will hardly pay to 
breed either of these.fowls in large num- 
bers. It is only a present-day prejudice 
against the white-meated fowls and chick- 
ens, but, so long as it lasts, the poultry- 
man,must cater to it and not attempt to 
run counter to it—American Cultivator. 





Green’s Big Berry (Corsican) asa 


Premium, 


Notice that on Woman’s, Page we offer 
six plants of this great strawberry, post- 
paid, as a premium to all who send 50c. 
from this date and thirty days thereafter 
only for Green’s Fruit- Grower, claiming 
this premium when they send in their order. 
This is the largest and most productive 
strawberry known. It has excelled all 
others in productiveness, in size and in 
vigor of plants at Green’s Fruit Farm. 
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Clematis Plants Free. 


We offer as a premium for each sub- 
scriber to GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one 
fine plant by mail of Jackmanni Clem- 
atis. This is the most Vag and 
blooming of all varieties of clematis. 
Such expensive plants have not before 
been offered as premiums. Ask for this 

remium when you subscribe, or you 











will not get it. 
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/ RELIABLE POULTRY YARDS, 
F. W. Wells, Prop. Ave. 6, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Butt ORPINGTON 


Buff, Wh. and B. Leghorns; Buff, Wh. and Lace 
Wyandottes; Buff and C. I. Games; Minorcas; Brah- 
mas, Ducks. 1.00 for 13, $6.00 for 100. 8. C. 
Buff Orpingtons, $3.00 for 15. R.C. Buff Orpingtons, 
$5.00 for 15. Established 29 years. 


LEWIS C. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
Large Circular Free. Box 39. 


D We 
Sa, MIXED PAINTS 45c. ..; 
Ready Mixed Paints, all colors. Guaranteed 
& highest grade made at 45 Cents and u 
per gallon. For our handsome color eard, fu 
particu lars and our easy -after-receiv- 
i fe ed terms,CUT THIS AD. OUT and send to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 




















bo THE PERFECT age il 
00- Self-Reg. $6; 200-Kg; atcher 
oe ches, combined, $10 Bets 


. Prize Fowls and . Test an 
llus. Cir.2c. J. A. O LTON 
Fairmount, Ma. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FR E E 66 PIECES 





FULL SIZE« 
For Families 


; > UM 


dw 











Any one can easily earn a beautifully decorated 
56-Piece China Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set, full 
size for family use; also a@ handsome GOLD PLATED 
or SILVER WATCH, chain and charm—ladies’ or gents 
size—anda gold-finished Pearl Initial Pin. Youcan 
t these presents for selling our Bluing Powder or 
Thimbles. ‘We mean what we say and will give this 
beautiful Tea Set, a Watch, etc., ABSOLUTELY FREE, if 
you will comply with the extraordinary offer we 
send to you. We want to introduce our Superior 
Bluing Powder and beautiful Aluminum Thimbles, 
which sell at sight. If you agree to sell only 15 pack- 
ages at 10c. a package, or 80 Thimbles at 5c. eo | 
send at once your name, postoffice address an 
nearest express or freight, depot, and you will re- 
céiveit. Send no money. e will forward the 
goods prepaid. Whensold SEND US the $1.50 and we 
will send you for selling the goods one Watch- 
Chain & arm, ladies’ or gents’ style, & a Pearl 
Initial Pin, with any letter you wish, together with 
our offer of a 56-piece China same day money is 
received. §@ We pre Express or Freight 
Cha on, China S¢ts. are not Doll’s Sets. 
fo Remember every Set has Tea Pot, Sugar ew. 
am Pitcher, Teacups, Saucers, Bow , Frui 
Saucers, Cake Plates, etc., all given away to adver- 
tise and introduce our goods at once. Any news- 
r will tell you *>at we are reliable.@ CHEMICAL 
, brkaaLTe c0., Dept. 230! No. 40 W, 224 8t., Now York Citys 
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Buff, Wh. and Barred P. Rocks; q 


metry 10, weight 10, condition 8, head 7, 


‘diseases and the piles. It never fails to cure the piles 
from any my iseases 
peculiar to wom such 
ag ng eee BF 


a y 
RS. C. B, MILLER, Box 150, Kokomo, Ind, 
. : 


the tail comparatively small, with rather 
short feathers, which is moderately full. 
The hen should resemble the cock in color 
in the show room, but for breeding pur- 
poses the rule has been to select a cock 
somewhat lighter than the hens. The Plym- 
outh Rocks are larger than the Domi- 
hiques, the latter having long sickle feath- 
ers, which is not the case with the Plym- 
outh Rocks. Both breeds are clean legged, 
no feathers being allowed on those parts. 
A dark stripe is often noticed down the 
front of the leg of the pullet, which usually 
passes away with age, and, although yel- 
low legs are demanded, the prevailing hue 
is a yellowish flesh color. The Standard 
disqualifications are birds not matching in 
the show room, feathered legs, color of 
legs other than yellow (which does not, 
however, include clouded scales or those 
spotted with black), enameled white ear 
lobes, lopped combs, crooked backs, wry 
tails, crossed or twisted beaks, splashes of 
white or black in the plumage (except in 
wing primaries and tails), red or brassy 
feathers in any part of the plumage, or 
twisted feathers in wings or tails. The 
points are 100, divided as follows: Sym- 


comb 8, ear lobes and wattles 8, neck 8, 
back 6, breast and body 10, wings 6, tail 
6, fluff 6, legs and toes 7. The Plymouth 
Rocks make good sitters and mothers, and 
are considered one of our best laying 
breeds.” Being compact and attractive in 
appearance they are favorites in the mar- 
ket, while the chicks are considered among 
the best for broilers. For crossing on the 
common breeds the Plymouth Rocks are in 
great demand, and the fact that they are 
popular and highly prized is alone suffi- 
cient proof of their usefulness.—Mirror and 
Farmer. 





DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, 
I have discovered a itive cure for all female 


or in either sex, or any of the d' 

as leucorrhea, displace- 
ulation, etc. Iwill gladly mail 
x of the remedy to every sufferer. Address 





You will not get our new and enlarged 
catalogue this spring unless you send for 
it. This catalogue is more expensive than 
ordinary, and is too valuable to be sent 
unless we are sure you want it. 





GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


It will probably pay a larger percentage upon 
the investment than any similar tool maau- 
factured to-day. 

The “Planet Jr.’”’ catalogue is the most 
complete we’ have ever seen devoted to any 
similar subject. Send to S. L. Allen & Cou } 
pany for this, and kindly say that you saw 
this in our paper. 


and price list. Address 


Ww. PICKETT: 


ANDOVER, 0. 
Pleuse meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 


— | 
————_——— 




















Albany Wonder Spray Pump] | | F REE 








FREE 





a 


‘This wonderful Spray Pump. is so carefully made that 
with only a short, nay thrust of the piston it will throw 
a spray that kills large enough to covera hill of potato 
vines, and it requires only one-tenth the liquid used in 
other sprayers or pumps. One customer says he saved 
enough poison in one day by using our pum to pay for it. 
One quart of liquid used in the Albany onder will 
spray thoroughly 1000 potato vines. May be used for spray- 
ing roses, currant bushes, fruit trees, etc. Cylinder 18 in. 
long, 1% in. diameter; tank holds 1 quart. In ’95 we sold 
1000 Jian : in 99 we sold 50,000. For 15 days, to introduce 





he Albany Wonder, we will send you an ail tin pump 
for 1 O07 express prepaid east of the Mississippi River. 
One agent sold 1000 pumps in one county and cleared over 

00 last season. With the pump we send you asetof10 
Seecohetive postal cards, which we wish you to send to 10 
friends you think will buy a pump. When 5 of the cards 
are returned to us with orders for pumps we return your $1, 
and you get your pump absolutely free, Write to-day. Cir- 
culars with directions for using pane.ses instructions: for 
mixing bug and insect poison, free, e send the following 
Ttrodiags tor the asking: A, Spray Pump; B, Hot Air 
Stoves; C, Feed Cookers; D, bteel nges. 


v 




















Vv 
\ / 
Granite State Evaporator Co, abany, x. . y 


FREE 























Ff SILK DRESS 


an honest advertisemen' ing around the 
‘ou Sony) 10 tol rare of beautiful silk, Black, brown, blue, green or pink in 

dy tak fis } as Wo say. 
e 


i pin for selling our rem 
exactly ~ brease Gon’t => comm If om saree A+ — 
Corn Cure at 25 ets. a box, we send you bebice Yd y mail. en Aen 


weskgy diam: pin. rw: &, 
me same day mone is received. ‘oe make this extraordinary induce. i 
to onest people and prove our Corn Cure the best on earth. There is no chance about it. 

If you comply with the o: we Lsend you ; the silk dress (full 10 to 

given abbolu 

edies. 


er 
- Don’t out money for a handsome dress while yo 
Mudress asones, MANUFACTURERS’ SUP 


Hereis 
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Poultry and rs on 
” “Raising le: or 

Pormige,” “Qapons for Profit,” “The 

&e., ate @ few of the many 


“Poultry Balsing on the F 





-2oid CENTURY POULTRY BOOM. SSseser 


Pn gn. alah inch. & Broder Ca. Box B48 0t™ 








States andin 51 fore’ 


Sent anywhere on receipt of ihoter 





Rochester, N. Y. 





‘Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





oe cee ) conte for each 500 miles. 


Saeelomies potter alo 


t end 3 SO pieces of music, all char 


Or, on receipt of $1.10, will sen 
cator, the 750 pieces of music and 
GROWER one year. Address GR 
GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


BICYGLES wo ‘ton 


Shipped direct to anyone and guaran 
or Money refunded. Save agents lar 








$50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 stri 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly 


and the best that can be made. Tho: 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders « 
ited ik peed style, construction 
lustr catalog free. CASH BU’ 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-80, 


WHY 


racemes" one we i 
s Selgpary ou Mone 

WN RAY on a vehicle, oie 

tly net or saddle! 


Because we have no agents, . 


we really do it? Wesay yes. Can we pr 












yout Wecan. How? We wii shi hs 
ul p you a harne 
Without you senting a single cent, and let you 
faigne and if you . *t find we have gis 
ever saw or heard of, return the g 
pense. We give with each vehicle a 2-year fi 
Protecting you from poor materia! and workms 
Catalogne bes the largest line of buggies, 


tons, sarries, 
saddles ever rig f ‘ont teks ‘a gy 
Marvin ith Co. 55-59 N. Jeffersoh St. | 


WMiease Mention Green's Fr 
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APRID, _ 


Dut for the Bug. 


ne 


page 9 you will easil 
column. Successful Y oe 
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OICE Vegetables 


H 
i C will always find a ready 


REYNOLDS 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


den and the’ methods of cultivation. The 
manner of cultivating a garden 1n my boy- 
hood was unnecessarily laborious. The 
garden, if large enough, was first plowed 
with horses or oxen and then many kinds 
of vegetables were grown in small, raised 


1 Know It Must Be. 


I know it must be winter (though I sleep)— 
I know it must be winter, for I dream; 

I dip my bare feet .n the running stream, 
And flowers are many, and the grass grows 


cover the work of cutting -and* packing 
them up. 
which I filled carefully, packed and sent. 
Soon came a letter telling that he did not 
want scions. 
counting enough for so many grafts. 


He sent me a tedious order 


We always send in scions, 
He 











market—but only that farmer 
can raise them who has studied 
the great secret how to ob- 
tain both quality and quantity 
by the judicious use of well- 


necessary to watch out for 
that will deStroy their ero 
exterminated. The Bowkee 
Boston, are now in POSition 
necessary insecticides ap 
e your fruit crops. Itmay not 
us to say that the Bowker 
reliable, as sO Many of oy 
rehased their fertilizers ang 
ably. They offer a catalogug 
ndar free. Send for it and 


says, ‘Did I not every time say grafts and 
not scions? I have no roots to put them 
hand weeding, which was often neglected on and they are not worth ten cents to me,’ 
until the weeds overtopped the vegetables at hig The man meant root grafts which would 
and must be e@refully removed by hand to! when fate rains patter on the falling sheaves, | CoSt him five times what I charged him. 

I He laments the express charges and says 


avoid rooting up-the vegetables also. pares Jats aeaimiclaey tale indians Sng . : voor let 

do not wonder that men and boys came to w i mu e — |] he is a poor man. wrote and to im 
: I know I must be tired, for all my soul { 

detest that kind of labor. After I came to | * 3a giad, faint rol to buy roots and that I. would send him a 

To Geode of Siting Bees Fees ae sample grafted and that if he could make 


deep. 


I khow I must be old (how age decelves)— 
I know I must be old, for, all unseen 
My heart grows young, as autumn fields grow 


eamit the hoe between them, necessitating The Wonderful Curative Properties. of..Swamp-Root. 
To Prove What This Famous New Discovery Will Do for 
YOU, “Green’s Fruit Grower” Readers MayHave® * 
a Sample Bottle Free By Mail. 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Is a Farmer’s Garden an 
Expensive Luxury. 








We frequently read or hear the asser- 
tion, ‘The farmer’s garden is an expensive 





As storms the river pine to music stir. 


the fact that you saw tho; 
Fruit Grower. heix 


balanced fertilizers. No fertil- 


luxury.” In the first place let us consider 
what is a luxury? In the ordinary sense 


farming for myself I learned to lay out my 
garden plat as lengthy as circumstances 
would admit and plant most of my veget- 


I know I must be dying (death draws near)— 
I know I must be dying, for I crave 


be paid to me. 


nothing out of them there was nothing to 
The work and grafts were 


It used to be considered that only urinary and 


bladder troubles were to be traced to the kid- 


sta, Ark., March 4, 1900, ve 
of the word I suppose that it is something q know 1 must be dying id think not of the| worth about $5, but I told him I would|neys, but now modern science proves -that 


Fruit Grower: 

e stamper this evening and 
pleased with it. My friengs 
too, and all say they must 
y and get them to take thg 
kindly, Geo. Edwin Hatch, 


ee | 
par THE BEST YET 
v You want the incubstor the 
N will hatch the largest TCeNte 
. H age of eggs with least tron ble and 
WH in operation is the “Pleas 





izer for Vegetables can produce 
a large yield unless it contains 
at least 8% Potash. Send for 
our books, which furnish’ full 
We send them 


information. 


free of charge. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


grateful to man but neither necessary nor 
useful to his well being. In this sense a 
well stocked kitchen garden is not, cer- 
tainly, a luxury, for it is both necessary 
and useful to the healthful nourishment of 
the farmer’s family. The farmer’s family 
could undoubtedly subsist upon the prod- 
ucts of the field, wheat, rye, oats, Indian 
corn and potatoes, supplemented by the 
carcasses and products of domestic ani- 
mals. But would such a diet be as whole- 
some as one formed by adding to the above 


ables in rows, far enough apart to cultivate 
with horse and cultivator, almost as rap- 
idly as I could corn and potatoes. If it 
seem too great waste of land’ to grow some 
species in rows so far apart they could be 
planted closer f8 to 20 inches and culti- 
vated with a hand cultivator or a scuffle 
hoe, even. By planting a garden thus and 
attending promptly to its necessities, one 
large enough to supply the wants of a large 
family can be cultivated with no great out- 
lay of labor and add immensely to the 
healthful enjoyment of a family. 


rave 
And f rf-bound silence, 1n the frost, 
—Edith M. Th 





Prof. W. J..Green’s Opinion of 
Loudon. ‘ 


I regard the Loudon as the best all-round 
red raspberry for general cultivation. The 
only general objection to it is that it does 
not separate readily from the shuck until 
it is fully ripe. In your section the Cuth- 


solitude above all things. 
out on the veldt where nothing but the tall 
grass obstructs his view of the horizon, and 


lose that and that the eighty-five cents he 
paid for express was not much for learn- 
ing the difference between a graft and a 
root graft.”—Field and Farm. 





The Boer. 


The Boer of to-day is a:man who loves 
He loves to be 


his. happiness is complete when, gun in 


nearly all diseases have their beginning in the 
disorder of these most important organs. 
The kidneys filter and purify the blood, that 


is their work. 

So when your kidneys are weak or out of 
order, you can understand how quickly -your 
entire body is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking 
the new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
because as soon as your kidneys are well the 
will help all the other organs to health. 
trial will convince anyone. 


HBA TLE 


j } BACINE SAUMENIG 
Four a. pty poling 
' low. Machines gquaietieed. The wok 


the various species of the vegetable king- 
dom usually grown in a kitchen garden, in- 
cluding fruits? Probably wheat meal 


hand, he can stalk the buck or fraise the, 
covey on soil never upturned by a plow. 
The real Boer is a real son of the soil. 


bert generally does well when carefully 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
cultivated, and it {s a very nice, well- Among the many famous cures of Swamp-Root‘investi- 


93 Nassau St., New York. 
gated by the Green’s Fruit Grower the one which we 





nd 2c etamp for oook, **Poultry Point 
HER O0., Box 49, Racine, Wis, 


PAPER, illust’ 
TRY 25 cents per sae oe 
pents. Sample Free. Page practical 
reo to yearly subscribe 


book f 
one l0 cents. Catalogue of ~ 
» Poultry d vacates BYEBCUG, NE 


on Green’s Fruit Grower. 


-HIGMAN CO. 


SEPH, MICHIGAN, 
ADQUARTERS FOR 











Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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To Repair 
Broken Arti. 
cles use 


Major's 
Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR’S 


comes as near a balanced ration as any 
one product of the fields. By a balanced 
ration is meant one containing, in proper 
proportions, the albuminoids and carbo- 
hydrates, the flesh-formers and energy 
creators required to build up the human 
machine, repair its wastes and supply 
energy to sustain its varied activities, vol- 
untary and involuntary. Yet it would be 
unwise for man to live by bread alone, 
although not impossible. A varied diet is 
better, more nourishing and wholesome 
than one limited to a few edibles, 

It has been predicted that the time will 
come when the chemist will be the pro- 


Thus far I have written mainly of the 
farmer’s vegetable garden but, of the two, 
I think I would more willingly dispense 
with the vegetable than the fruit garden. 
I fear there are many farmers whose fam- 
ilies are still unacquainted with the pleas 
ure of enjoying through the summer sea- 
son a liberal supply of the fruits, ripening 
in succession through those months, name- 
ly: strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries and blackberries. These sum- 
mer fruits are not only delightful to the 
palate but also beneficial to the health. 
They seem to be nature’s provision for 
counteracting the depressing effects of high 


known red raspberry.—F'arm, Field and 
Fireside. 





Advice Wanted. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have twenty acres in apple trees eight 
years from setting. I have secured arti- 
ficial drainage between rows by plowing 
ground toward trees. Trees are low 
headed. First limbs start from two to 
three feet above ground. I wish to culti- 
vate land but do not wish to use breaking 
plow. I wish to be advised by editor or 


It is his. natural environment, 
chafes when he is compelled to go where 
there are more than a dozen dwellings in 
the same square mile of area. 
habits and mode of life are similar to those 
of the American ranchman, and in réality 
there is not much difference between the 
two, except that the latter is not so far re- 


and he 


The Boer’s 


moved from civilization as the former. 





A Lost Tribe of Esquimaux. 
¢ 
The strangest anthropological “find” re- 


corded in the last decade of the nineteenth 


publish this month for the benefit of our readers,speaks in 
the highest terms of the wonderful curative properties 
of this great kidney remedy. Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, of 268 
Boston St., Lynn, Mass., writes: “About 18 months ago I 
had a very severe attack of grip. I was extremely sick 
for three weeks, and when I finally was able to leave my 
bed I was left with excruciating painsin my back. My 
water at times looked very like coffee. I could pass but 
little at a time, and then only after suffering feed pain. 
Thad no strength and wasall run down. The doctorssaid 
my kidneys were not affected, but I felt certain that they 
were the cause of my trouble. ~ sister advised me to 
give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a trial. I procured a bot- 
tle of my druggist, and inside of three days commenced 
to-get relief. I continued its use and was soon cured. My 
strength returned and to-day lamas wellasever. My 
cure is exceedingly gratifying to me.” 
MRS. H. N. WHEELER, 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respons- 


catarrh of the bladder, gravel, 
rbeumatism, and 
Bright's Disease, which fs the 


subscribers in regard to implement that will 
not change conformation of surface or 
drainage. Also in regard to pasturing with 
sheep.—A. N. Vance, Willow Hill, Ill. 


temperature upon man’s physical system. 
I believe a family would suffer less discom- 
fort, deprived of meat through the hot sum- 
mer months, than of fruits. It does not re- 
quire a great deal of labor, properly applied, 


+ [ worst form of kidney disease, 
Ub ts pleasant to take. 
PREPARED ONLY 8Y 


century will soon be announced by the 
American Museum of Natural History. It 
is nothing less than the discovery, on a 
lonely island in Hudson Bay, of a lost 
tribe. of Esquimaux—a community which 


ible for many kinds of diseases, and if permitted 
to continue much suffering with fatal results are 
sure to follow. Kidney: trouble irritates the 
nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and 
irritable, Makes you pass water often during 


S AND FRUIT BASKETS 


FOR CATALOGUE. 
jon Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ducer of human food instead of the agricul- 
turist. ‘That he will extract and prepare 
the nutritive portions of food, reduced to 
the narrowest limits, eliminating the indi- 


MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 











MONEY 


= your own packages on 


THES, 
ADVANCE 
| Bee 
STAPLING 
MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ctrical Mfg. Co.**streu?™ 


Patalogue No. 5 free. 


























ETS and BERRY CRATES, 
Wire Stapled Machine 
made Berry Baskets 
that are uniform in size 
and that are neat, light 
snd strong. None made 

better nor more dur- 

Price per thous- 
d 2.50; in lots of 
10,000, $2.40. “Sample 





PPATIFUL = 
we FR 


duce our popular and interesting family paper, The 
een Sentnnatadis into 100,000 new homes where it 
asnot already been taken, we make this Grand Offer: Upon 
receipt of only 25 cents, wo will send The Illustrated Com- 
anion the rest of this year (0 months) and six lovely evere 
‘hlooming Roses FREE, all charges prepaid, as follows 
Bride—A beautiful pure white rose, handsome ° 
double flowers. hisis a new variety and the ras 
best white rose ever offered the public. Queen (7 
of Fragrance— Another new white rose, 0me- Siet 
times edged — shell + RA. the saat ee 
frag snown, elic perf 
oe 708 will fill-the whole yard. Papa 
Gantier —A grand rose, crim- . 
son shade, silken texture, bud 
elegant setae end f orm long stoma wih: bot 
ful dark and hea: ) le i 
"SS World — Prolific bicomer, each shoot is loaded 
—_ Some from Lo he any 
Color, ric. ossy sve - 
Cone CeantessodcléBerthe—This gf 
combines — perfume with match- @@% 
less profusion of flowers. Color, soft htrose, & 
wich shading of ember ond tingly handsome 
lle Fran ruger—. ing) 
= rose, both in bud and full bloom. 
Color,deep coppery yellow, make 
ing it unique and distinct from 
all others, flowers good size and symmetrical. 
Understand, we offer the entire list of six ever- 
i blooming roses as described above rt 
> FREE by mail, postpaid, if you will send us. 
AY centsforThel om F 
anion the rest_of this year ag § 
months) March to December. You will get fu. 
value in the paper, the regular price 0: which; 
§s50centsper year. Tbe rosesarean absolutely 
free gift to people who answer thisadvt. These 


ustrated C 


sort, — pe poe most ‘oo rar oe . 

selection of modern roses. e' 

are all well rooted, strong, healthy and will 

bloom this year. They are grown forus by one 
of the largest and mostreliablegrowersin this 
J country and each bush would cost you of @ 


gestible and unassimilable portions, so that 
transportation will be light and a man 
can carry in his pockets enough food to 
sustain him for many days. Nay, it has 
been prophesied that chemists will yet be 
able to dispense with the agency of organic 
energy, the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
in preparing the contents of the mineral 
kingdom for the sustenance of man, that 
they will devise means for combining the 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen and carbon so 
prevalent in the mineral kingdom, with the 
potash, phosphorus, lime, sulphur and the 
few other ingredients that enter into the 
composition of our bodies and do without 
the farmer and the horticulturist in fur- 
nishing food for the human family, but I 
suspect that if that time should ever arrive 
the human race would soon become ex- 
tinct. Experiments have been tried in 
feeding soldiers upon chemical extracts but 
they soon became so diseased that they 
were obliged to return to the products of 
vegetation to save their lives. 

The fact of it is the human is a 
very complicated machine, composed of 
many parts, many organs and functions 
and to maintain them in a normal condi- 
tion they must have exercise, something 
to do, otherwise they will lose their energy, 
become enfeebled, wither and decay. The 
food must be palatable to excite the saliv- 
ary secretions, to make the mouth water, 
for the saliva performs an important part 
in the great work of digestion, especially 
of the starchy portions of our food. Next 


to cultivate a small fruit garden, stocked 
with the best varieties of the above species 
of fruits. Prepare the ground well in the 
first place, then plant strawberries in rows 
three feet apart, red raspberries five feet 
apart, black caps six feet apart, currants 
and gooseberries four or five feet apart and 
blackberries eight feet apart, and then 
make that handy implement, the cultivator, 
do as much of the labor of keeping the 
plants clean and the soil mellow, as pos- 
sible. The hoe and fingers will have to be 
used a little in removing the weeds but if 
the most careful and skillful use possible 
is made of the cultivator the work of hoe 
and fingers will be greatly reduced. 

Strawberries can be allowed to bear two 
crops before transplanting; red raspberries 
a dozen crops; black-caps, half a dozen; 
currants, gooseberries and blackberries a 
dozen crops, at least, if judiciously thinned 
and pruned. One very important point in 
cultivating garden vegetables and fruits is 
to cultivate seasonably, destroy the weeds 
before they get well rooted. 

Varieties. To insure success in the cul- 
ture of small fruits it is necessary to se- 
fect the most vigorous, productive and ex- 
cellent varieties. Size counts in their favor. 
Among strawberries we now. have quite a 
number of.popular varieties that may be 
planted with the assurance of getting good 
berries of large size, although the ideal 
strawberry has not yet been produced: I 
would name Brandywine, Brunette, Bu- 


Spraying Plums. 


Prof. H. BE. Van Deman, Rochester, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir—Will you kindly give me infor- 
mation in regard to spraying the German 
prune to prevent the fruit from being stung. 
I have 200 trees six years from setting 
and in a thrifty condition. Blossomed well 
and made a good setting of fruit last year 
but were all stung and dropped off. Tell 
me the proper time to spray and what to 
use when spraying.—C. HE. Calkins, N. Y. 

(Reply: It is not easy to succeed in en- 
tirely preventing prunes and plums from 
being stung with the curculio, or other in- 
sects, by spraying, and yet a thorough 
spraying of the foliage soon after the fruit 
sets seems to have a good effect, but pre- 
cisely how is not known. It is thought 
that the best method of preventing curcu- 
lio from stinging plums is by jarring trees 
—the well known old method.—Editor Fruit 
Grower. 





Nitrogen from the Air. 


One direction in which progress may be 
expected in the twentieth century is that 
of feeding plants with atmospheric nitro- 
gen through the action of root bacteria. In 
a late society paper, M. B. Waite stated 
that the Soy bean, which plant is a native 
of Japan, does not usually form root tuber- 
cles in American soil, because the’ neces- 


has been without intercourse with other 
representatives of the human species for 
centuries, and whose members never saw 
a white man until a few months ago. They 
are still in the Stone Age, knowing no 


metals; they grow no plants, and “their 
houses are built of the skulls of whales. 


The home of this strange tribe, which 


seems to have been cut off in some un- 
known manner from.the rest of the world 
ever so long ago, is on Southampton Island, 
a piece of water-girt terra firma nearly as 
big as the State of Maine, situated at the 
north end of Hudson Bay. 
the people have dwelt there ever since pre- 
Columbian times, and to-day they live and 
subsist in exactly the same way as they 
did then. 
a period, it is natural that they should ex- 
hibit many peculiarities most interesting 
to the student of ethnology, and these are 
illustrated by a superb collection of uten- 
sils, weapons of the chase and other objects, 
which, through the agency of Dr. Franz 
Boas, has been fetched to New York in a 
whaling vessel and deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History._-Boston Tran- 
script. 


Apparently 


Having been isolated for so long 





Experience in Spraying Apple 


Orchards. 


Spraying is an absolute necessity for the 
successful grower. If a person so exposes 


the day and obliges you to get up many times 
during the night. Causes rheumatism, gravel, 
catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache in the 
back, joints and muscles; makes: your head 
ache and back ache, causes indigestion, stomach 











and liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow com- 
— makes you feel as though you had 

eart trouble; you may have plenty of am- 
bition, but no strength, get weak and waste away. 

In taking Swamp-Koot you afford natural help.to nature, for Swamp-Root is. 
the most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to medical’ 
science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine 
on rising about four ounces, place it ina : 
glass or bottle and let it stand twenty- | 
fourhours. Ifon examination, it is milky 
or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust set- 
tling, or if small particles float about in 
it, your kidneys are in need of immedi- 
ate attention, ' 

f you are already convinced that 

Swamp-Root is what you need you can 

purchase the regular fifty-cent and one 

: dollar size bottles at the drug storesé 
Home of Swamp-Root. every where. 

Editorial Note.—The great kidney remedy Swamp-Root is.so remarkably 
successful that a special arrangement has:been made by which a!l readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who have not already tried it, may have a sample bottle 
sent absolutely free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder | 
troubles and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
letters received from men and women cured by. Swamp-Root. ‘Be sure and men- 
tion reading this generous offer in Green’s Fruit Grower when sending your ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Rees 3} 
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Florictilturist 35 to 50 cents. Warranted true to 

name and to reach you in perfect condition. 
Forthermore, to one person in each town who answers this 
advt. will be given the o portunity to receive FREE either a 
rand 86-piece Tea or 62-piece Dinner Set, you to make the 
he Illustrated Companion isa large 64-col 
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us your wants and. let us (MP Tit fe, cen, seca eee 
quote y°v prices. the rosesare worth many timesthe amount 2%, 3 ls — 

e 9 you may get a lovely Tea or Dinner Set FREE. y are 
12.590. TOM. ats. $4 5.0 size for family use. We guarantee complete satisfaction or 
EBSTER RASKET CO., money refunded. Our publication is 21 years established. 
Charlotte, N. Y. 


Ac to our responsibility, we refer you to the mercantilo 
mtion Green’s Fruit Grower. 


bach, McKinley, Marshall, Michel’s Barly 
(for first picking) Gandy (for late) and 
Corsican, introduced by Charles A. Green. 
There are several other varieties of local 
celebrity that it would be advisable for 
those having time to experiment with. 

Raspberries. | Red--Cuthbert, Loudon, 
Marlboro and Miller. Black-caps—Hureka, | 
Gregg, Kansas and Palmer. 

/Blackberries—Agawam, Ancient Britton, 
Erie, Lawton, Minnewaski and Snyder. 

Currants—Cherry, Fiay’s, Red Cross, 
Prince Albert and Pres’t Wilder. 

Gooseberries—Columbus, Industry, 
Houghton and Lancashire Lad. 

As soon in the month of April as the 
soil can be worked without injury, prepare 
the ground for the fruit garden and set the 
plants. Do every part of the work well, 
for if you slight any part you will be re- 
paid, many-fold before the season is past. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


himself to the bad weather or takes no care 
of his health and gets sick, his folks get 
uneasy and send for a doctor. It may be 
too late then to restore him to sound 
health. If a fruit grower so neglects his 
orchard that the leaves and apples are spot-; 
ted with that disease known as the apple 
scab, or the fruit stung by the curculio,’ or 
marked by the codling moth, it is too late 
to doctor that apple crop and make it bring 
as much money as if it had been sprayed 
properly at first. Science can do more to 
prevent diseases than to cure them. Spray- 
ing is a strictly preventive measure. We 
use the dilute Bordeaux mixture with an 
arsenite added to it., The first spraying 
should be before the ‘trees bloom, the sec- 
ond just after the bloom falls and the 
third and fourth at intervals of about two 
weeks. As a general thing unsprayed trees 
produce fewer apples, of which some of the 
fruit is stung by the curculio and eaten by 
worms and covered with spots of the apple 


pn receipt of a 2ct. postage stamp, 
ve circular. ANDREW REASH, 
NEw SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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secretion of the gastric juice in the stom- 
ach must be promoted or digestion cannot 
tbe accomplished. Then all the excretory 
organs must be kept active and healthful 
that such portions of our food. as cannot 
be assimilated, or have fulfilled their pur- 
pose, may be cast out or,’ Otherwise, they 
would breed disease. Therefore we should 
subsist on such diet as will keep all those 
organs that assist in nourishing and cleans- 
ing the body in healthful and constant ac- 
tivity. 

The diet of most of the brute animals is 
greatly restricted, especially when not 
eared for by man. The horse, the cow, the 
sheep will live and thrive all through the 
growing season upon grass although in- 
creased energy and endurance are imparted 
by the addition of grain and man requires 
a still more varied diet. No doubt man can 
live long, expend a great deal of strength, 
accomplish much labor on the products of 


sary germs are absent. It is therefore un- 
able to gather free nitrogen like other 
leguminous plants. This has led to the 
experiment of sowing in.the drill with the 
seed small quantities of soil imported from 
a Soy bean field in Japan, and the result 
has been plants that were much larger, 
more leafy, and darker green in color. The 
product had nearly twice the weight of that 
from the untreated soil. The roots were 
found to be well supplied with the nitrogen- 
gathering tubercles, while the uninoculated 
plants were clearly suffering from nitrogen 
starvation. The experiment was tried on 
newly cleared sandy land, poor in combined 
nitrogen. 
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HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES : 


“How to mak Hand an 7. 
PAGES er *** 1000 Pavcwsaving Devices. ENGRAVINGS | 


This volume abounds in valuable hints and sug- 
gestions for the easy and rapid construction of a large 
number of homemade contrivances within the reach 

It is an everyday handbook—applLicable to 
both indoors and outdoors—and Contains the best 
ideas gathered from-a score of practical men in all de- 
partments. The conveniences and appliances described 
in this work secure + comforts to both man and 
beast. It is certain that wy! progressive farmer, 
gardener, householder—in fact, every one interested 

m labor-saving contrivances—will find very much of 
interest and value in this yolume. For convenience 
in reference, the various contrivances and labor-savin 
devices have been classified under three general hea 
ings, namely, Farm Conveniences, Farm Appli- 
ances, and Fences, Gates and Bridges, about 
equally divided as to the space used, and altogether 
occupying 650 Pages. Here, we believe, for the first 
time is gatliered together a mass of information 
upon fences, gates and bridges, and there is alsc a 
c — on fence law, and one on country bridges 
and culverts. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Superior to any in use. Also 


Plant Boxes for tomato and 
other plants. Also Wood 
Veneer for protection of fruit 
ruction by rabbits cr mice; does not 


The Mulberry in Colorado. 


PMRPHPHI AANA NRI NOMS 


Regarding the utility of the mulberry BE. 
F. Stephens says: ‘On high elevations we 
have found that the mulberry is inclined 


9 


There are some 750 illustrations, an 
average of more than one to each page. 


Send for price list, and 2c. for either 
SAMUEL BAKER, 
Brighton, N. Y 


ntion Green’s Fruit Grower. 


KAGES CF ALL FINDS. 
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Beekeepers’ Supplies. 


Why not order now and get 
the discount allowed on winter 
otders. Price list free. Address 

SS BERLIN FRUIT BOX 60., 
Heights, Erie County, Obio. 
pntion Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CRATES AND BASKETS 


Are superior to any in use. 
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8 a machine which fits over the keys of a Pi 

indicating where and how the hands ae to be piecedcandtne 

B mars rey 5 if. bees changing. of ation and arrangement 

e s. Are infallible in result. 

—_ zen can play the Piano or Organ in one day S or than 

en Tt could teach you in' many lessons. If you have no 
eno, you can Jearn at a friend’s house, and astonish all with 

ze scquirements. The leading Musical Paper says, “They 

i . nd a place in every home. They are to Music what the 

a iphcation Table is to Arithmetic.” “It gives satisfaction in 

ycase. Teachers unhesitatingly endorse it. 


wp GRAND, SPECIAL OFFER. 
¥ ader o is paper to buy this won 
fnvention, and as an e inducement will send tee 
Mason Indicator 750 pieces 
full size Sheet Music for Piant 
or Organ, including waltzes; marches, 
polkas, two-steps, — Figen og 
: ; also songs, sacred an 
comicand pathetic. They have piano ad as wellas ssuemeaaa 
jords, making the Grandest Collection of Music, 
- Be Yeritable treasury of the world’s greatest music, both new 
= d ‘old, the gems of all agesand all countries. The sheet music 
akhs over & pounds. Never was such a great bargain in 
feasie offered before. Your money back if you are not more 
om delighted On receipt of $1.0 will send the Mason Ine 
cator end 3 &@ pieces of music, all charges paid, = 


Or, on receipt of $1.10, will send the Mason Indi- 
rman the 750 pieces Poesy gneiss Fruit 
"ER one year. Address G EN’S FR 
GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. sind 
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1 strated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
62 W. Van Buren St., B-80, Chicago, Ills. 
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the field alone, but I contend that he can 
live better, enjoy life more, accomplish 
more if he enjoy a more generous diet, 
composed of the products of the field, the 
orchard, the garden, supplemented by a 
moderate diet of flesh. 

I am aware that many of our more suc- 
cessful farmers consider time lost that is 
diverted from the cultivation of field crops 
and care of stock to the cultivation of rel- 
ishes for the family and therefore neglect 
the garden, the orchards and the small 
fruits thereby depriving their families of 
those delicious products of the soil whica 
the townsman enjoys in great abundance. 
The family of many a farmer, esteemed af- 
fluent, enjoys less of the delicacies of the 
garden and orchard than the families of 
many laborers for wages in cities. Con- 
sider for a moment the great number of 
palatable edibles that can be furnished the 
table from a well stock kitchen garden: 
Asparagus, beets, beans, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, carrot, cucumber, celery, corn, let- 
tuce, melon, onion, parsnip, peas, potato, 
radish, rhubarb, spinach, salsify, squash, 
tomato, turnip and many of these can be 
stored and enjoyed through the winter. 


THH COST OF THE FARMER’S 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The reputed cost of the kitchen garden 
is what appalls many farmers. To take 
labor from the fields, where it is all needed, 
and more, too, to grow crops for market, 
to raise the mortgage, or buy more land, 
or to secure mortgages on other farms, a1d 
put it in the garden, to increase the lux- 
uries of the table that are soon consumed, 
strikes them as poor e@éonomy, wasted ef- 
forts. Perhaps to some it may seem so, 
but to me that kind of eco2omy, or policy, 
or morality that would deprive your family, 
to whom you owe the best efforts of your 
life, of the enjoyments that may be ex- 
tracted from the soil upon which they spend 
their lives, is very hard to understand. I 
know that many hard working farmers’ 
wives find it very difficult many times dur- 
ing the season to provide for the table that 
tempting and. wholesome variety that 
every family above abject poverty is rea- 
sonably entitled to. I know, by experience, 
that the cost of the farmer’s garden can 
be greatly reduced by the plan of the gar- 
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y Bi Kew STYLE, 100- 
PIECE VITREOUS WHITE CHINA DINNER 
SET by freight 0.0. D., subject to 
examination. You can examine it at 


The weather for the first two months of 
1900 showed considerable variation from 
conditions in recent seasons, both in tem- 
perature and moisture. January showed a 
mean temperature of 27 degrees, which was 
two degrees warmer than the average for 
29 years. The precipitation of rain and 
melted snow was 4.31 inches, which was 
the greatest for that month since 1884 and 
1.05 inches above the average for 29 years. 
The fall of snow was light, the precipita- 
tion being mainly in the form of rain. 

The mean temperature for February was 
23 degrees, which was one degree below the 
average for 30 years. The total precipita- 
tion for February was 4.44 inches, an ex- 
cess of 1.58 above the average for 30 
years. March opened with a precipitation 
of 40 inches of snow during the first two 
days which is equivalent to four inches of 
water. The highways were filled, the 
steam railroads blocked, and our city elec- 
tric railroads obliged to suspend operations 
for t-vo or three days. Springs, wells and 
creeks are now filled and we have the pros- 
pect of exemption from spring drouth, so 
unfavorable to crops and which we have 
suffered for the last few years. When 
the ground during winter and spring be- 
comes well filled with water vegetation has 
a supply to draw upon during summer 
drouths. : 





Khiva Winter Musk Melon. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I am much interested in the new varieties 
of fruits and vegetables that are being in- 
troduced from foreign lands, and hence 
write you in order that readers of your 
paper will not think, from what Prof. 
Van Deman says that the Khiva winter 
muskmelons, of which seeds are now be- 
ing distributed ,by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, cannot be grown 
in other than the mountain States. J. F. 
Brown, of Elgin, Utah, the veteran melon 
specialist, who grew the seeds for the de- 
partment, assures me that the failures 
elsewhere were due to lack of knowledge 
of how to handle the melons when grown; 
that they can be grown easily in any fair 
melon growing section, and that all who 
will take thé pains to properly store the 
melons, will be well repaid by having this 
luscious fruit to eat from November to Feb- 
ruary. 

I visited Mr. Brown’s place several times 
during the growing season, and when he 
was gathering the melons. thile this is 
no doubt a section specially adapted to 


‘ver Field and Farm. 


to grow a little too late in the fall, or, per- 
haps we may say that the first freezes 
come a little too early for it there, although 
it stands drouth remarkably well and does 
not seem to ever kill entirely out; the tips 
of the branches are injured from year to 
year and this makes the tree more shrubby 
and bushy. The Russian mulberry is one 
of the best growers we have, shading the 
ground quickly and standing drouth re- 
markably well. We cut one tree a year 
ago last winter, eleven years old and 
twenty-five feet in height and ten inches 
in diameter. It makes a very good post, 
the fruit is valuable for birds and it makes 
a remarkably good wind-break, two rows 
being equal to 4 or 5 rows of most other 
kinds of timber for wind-breaks. I would 
advise planting it for a farm wind-break. 
We have found the box-elder a fair tree all 
over the West where the cultivation is 
thorough and suitable. If the ground. is 
allowed to dry out very badly from lack 
of ‘careful cultivation and the fall and win- 
ter are very dry, then the box-elder is some- 
times inclined to injure ifi the top.’-—Den- 





Montmorency Cherry. 


In many horticultural conventions which 
we have attended discussions have arisen 
regarding the nomenclature of the Mont- 
morency cherry. Careful observations 
should be given and an effort made to de- 
termine whether the cherry spoken of as 
the Montmorency is the Montmorency Or- 
dinaire or the large Montmorency, the lat- 
ter a long stem variety of rather upright 
growth. Montmorency Ordinaire is a 
round héaded tree, healthy and, productive, 
with fruit of a dark red and rich quality. 
Many orchardists are growing a Montmo- 
rency, which is more likely to be the same 
or about the same as the Montmorency 
Ord, rather than what has often been 
known as the large or long stem Mont- 
morency. Discussions are hardly success- 
ful in clearing up the mystery of the 
Montmorency family, but nearly all grow- 
ers express satisfaction with the behavior 
of the particular type of the Montmorency 
which they -have planted. A similar con- 
dition exists regarding the uncertainty of 
the Ostheim and we have seen specific va- 
riations which could hardly be called va- 
rieties in as many as twenty specimens’ of 
the tree. Whether they should be called 
Ostheim, Ostheimer, or any other name has 
not fully been determined by any one who 
has authority to speak on such matters.— 


vent the depredat 
fungus. diseases is no longer an experiment 
but a necessity. 


scab; the leaves fall to the ground early in 


the season and the fruit stops growing, 





“Horace Greeley was a man of genius, a 


great editor, but a failure in the practical 
affairs of life. 
gain, and was ready at any time to sacri- 
fice his fortune or his income for an idea. 
His editorials were the inspiration of mil- 
lions of readers, who regarded him as an 
inspired prophet. 
cause of his emotional nature, but always 
ready to confess a fault or acknowledge an 
error. 
patience of interruption, I was waiting at 
his desk one day while he was writing an 
editorial. 
constantly trying to’ interrupt, 
kicking at him with his foot while his pen 
went on. 
said, in his high shrill voice, screaming it 
out: 
quick, and in one sentence.’ The man said: 
‘I want a subscription, Mr. Greeley, for a 
cause which will prevent 4 thousand of our 
fellow-beings from going 
Greeley shouted: 
cent; there don’t half enough go there now,’ 
and resumed the writing of his attack upon 
the political enemies who, he thought, ought 
to remain permanently there.” 


He cared little for material 


He was uncertain be- 


Illustrating his absorption and im- 


A subscription fiend came in, 
Greeley 
He finally turned sharply and 


‘Tell me what you want; tell me 


to hell.’ Mr. 
‘I will not give you a 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of ageering fruit trees to pre- 
ons of insect pests and 


Our readers will do well to write wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill, and get his catalogue describin, 


twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
treatise on spraying | the different fruit and 
ic 


vegetable crops, wh contains much valuable 


information, and may be had for the asking. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I am an interested reader of your Fruit 


This mere statement of the number is an evidence of 


the practicability of the work. The illustrations are 


Size, 51-2 = & 
.00. 


plainly drawn and nicely printed. 
The book is substantially bound in illuminated pai covers. 
inches. It is practically three books in one, that formerly sold . cloth at $4 
The Book of the 


$4:25 for Only 35 Cents. ™foksr 


SENT FR EE To introduce our great farm and family weekly, the American Agricultur- 
i « ist (which already has a circulation of upwards of 200,000) into every home 
where it is not at present taken, we make the following special and unparalleled offer: The 
regular price of the American Agriculturist is $1.00, but we will accept subscriptions from 
those mentioning this paper, three months on trial for only 25 cents, and to all sending 10 
—_ a= — seen, making 35 cents in all, we will send this great book as described 
above, free of charge. 
rder now, and remember you risk nothing, as we refund money if not perfectly satisfied. 
Payment may be sent in silver or stamps. € 
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Fi 60,000 


of more than 60 choice, select and standard varieties, true to mame, - 
dug,ready isd 80,000 Standard Pear Trees and 56,000 Plum 
Trees. for ae a earn tine 25,000 Dwart Pear Trees, in extra large, medium 
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growing melons, like Rocky Ford, in Col- | Denver Field and Farm. 
orado, the ease with which thousands of 
them were grown, nearly every one of 
which ripened in due time, convinced me 
that Mr. Brown was right, and that the 
Khiva is one of the best, if not the very 
‘| best, melons now grown. ‘I predict that it 
will take its place on the tables of all first- 
class hotels and restaurants as the Rocky 
Ford has. 

I would urge all readers of the Fruit 
Grower to get some seeds from the Depart- 
ment ‘and try: for themselves.—Yours very 
truly, W. J. Sawyer, Utah. 


r ht depot, andif found per- 
satisfactory, exactly as repre- 
TEST VALUE YOU 


and small sizes, all two te threezesss Unequaled Bargains. __ 


an THE RED GROSS CURRART... 


‘IS OUR LEADING‘SPECIALTY. |. 
most ctive currants and is ledinsize | 
a tae moet pores 608 ree ice sot Sopeel a pps isnt, Suess are only © 
a few of the many good things we have, ek ‘s 3 
WE GROW AND SELL EVERYTHING FOR ORCHARDS, GARDENS AND PARKS. 
volume of fruit 


OUR_NEW FRUIT CATALOGUE E"Src oe 


plants and trees, will be on. Send forit 


Grower and of everything else which you 
have published on this subject. I-think you 
get hold of the most recent facts im con- 
nection with this matter, and seem to be 
more wideawake to the interests of the 
fruit growing community than anyone else. 
My experience with your nursery product 
has thus far been very favorable. Of the 
500 dwarf pear trees which you sent me 
last spring, every one was alive when it 
went into winter quarters last fall. Hoping 
to hear from you soon, I am—Yours very 
truly, John W. Stanton, Chicago, tl, the ie 
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There are plenty of men in the fruit, 
growing business who do not know how 
to order nursery goods, as is demonstrated 
by the ‘following story from one of our 
friends: “Quite recently a customer of 
mine wrote and asked me what I would 
charge him for 2,000 grafts of apples, 
pears,. plums and cherries. I answered 
with a list of prices that would likely 
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* . National Lead Co. 100 William Street, New York. 





tered his trade, what is the best 
and most durable paifit. He 
will tell you pure “old ‘Dutch 
process” White Lead. 

The brands in margin are 


genuine and may be relied upon. , 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

ors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 


} “Uncle: Sam’s Experience With Painte™ for. ' 
“warded upon application. . 
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en out on life’s sea your vessel ia wrecked, 
yond the relief of a humanly shore, 
Cling fast to the spar God's put in your 
hand, ’ : 
And say to yourself, “It micht ha’ been 
waur,” : 
Some haven't the spar; it. micht ha’ been 
waur! 
When Death, blanching Death, stalks into 
our street 
Ant. knocks with appalling hand at your 
oor, 
Hold fast to the hope God’s put in your 
eart, , 
And say to yourself, “It micht ha’ been 
au 7” 


. Wwaur, 
What if you’d nae hope! It micht ha’ been 
oaurt * . 


= s t 
And when you shall stand before the Great 
udge, 
e open the book and scan your 
fe o'er, : 
May he in his love forgive where you've 
ried, ae 
And say to your soul, “It micht ha’ been 
waur; 
Gang 


r: 
st —John H. Finley, in The Interior. 
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sent a year to Wellesley, and is now back 
at St. Mary’s as a teacher. It was not be- 
cause she was an uncommonly smart girl, 
for she isn’t, but because she has been ac- 
customed all her life to take hold of things 
with energy and stick to them until they 
were accomplished. All the teaching she 
had got was from her mother and me, and 
if you know anything about'a farm you 
know that that was pretty irregular. Now 
we have two more daughters at St. Mary’s. 
. « . They have just as little fear when 
a cow approaches them as when they are 
entertaining a bishop.” To my .deep re- 
gret, I was unable to accept Mr. Curry’s 
invitation to stay for dinner, but as we 
drove away I was glad to see a pretty six- 
teen-year-old girl at the kitchen steps help- 
ing with the heaviest housework. It was 
as charming as the sight of the college 
girls, and educationally it was more whole- 
some. Here were girls who were being de- 
veloped into the finest womanhood under 
an education that: made them healthful, 
self-réliant, able, and willing to serve in 
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Creamery Yarn. 
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“Fardacre tells some awful yarns.” 

“Can’t imagine!” 

“Yes. I-asked him why he built his new 
dairy facing east. Guess what he eaid,” 

‘“Can’t imagine!’ 

“Said he wanted the yellow rays from 
the rising sun to stream in and give a yel- 
low tint to the butter."—-Chicage Tribune. 





She: “What is the term applied to one 
who signs another person’s name to a 
check?” He: “Five or ten years usually,” 
—Chicago News. ; 

Merely a Hint.—He (as the clock strikes 
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ystem by opening the 5,000,000 pores of the skin 
us enabling nature in her own way to expe}, 
profuse perspiration all impure salts, acids a 
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system, causing disease, debility and Sluggishnegs 
* Our Ce‘inet will surprise @nd delight you, 
duces perfect health, cleanliness, vigor and beauty 
Makes your nerves strong, sleep sound, eppetits 
good, Dispels Colds, Fevers, Skin Diseases and 
Eruptions. Prevents Disease, Small Pox, Bya;, 
phobia, Cancer, etc. Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
Quinsy, Bronchitis, Indigestion, Catarrh, Malaria, 
Headache, Femsle complaints, Eczema, Dropsy, aj 
Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney troubles. 
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Any one.cax operate it.. Especially for family use. No attendant. No danger, 
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the common things of life, Not only sound| twelve): “This ‘ig the hour: that grave- 
bodies and minds, but sound hearts, come| yards yawn.” She: “Well, they have my 
from teaching like’ this. These girls seemed ‘sympathy.’—Chicago News. 

Mhe wild black cherry is the most NOX-| t) mo types of the American women that] “Westerner: “Doesn’t the New England 
fous species, and the choke-cherry is not | are to be when all shall recognize that the | climate agree with you?” Wasterner: “No, 
far behind it. The poisonous principle in | pect education is that which trains us to] j¢ doesn’t even agree with the weather pre- of 
these cherries is hydrocyanic or see minister and not to be ministered unto. dictions.”—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 
acid, which, however, does not exist in the For women, aa well as men, the sorth- By Infereace.—Willie (at his lessons): 
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NOT ONLY A PREVENT- | 7 
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: CU OF DISEASE. cnemmmcrnneneereneeeee, 
| DESCRIPTION—1It’s not a cheap, flimsy affair, but a genuine article, handsomely 
made, Lasts 20 years, Has real swinging door, heavy steel frame, top.curtains, rubber lined 
latest improvements.. Weighs 10 pounds. Easily carried. Guaranteed to be the best 
Cabinets on the market or your money refunded. 
THE PRICE 18 WGXDERFULLY LOW-—Promptly sent to any address by ex, 
press upon receipt of $5.00, co.p.ete with heater, directions and formulas. Head and Facg 
Steamer, $1.00 extra, ‘We're the largest manufacturers of Bath Cabinets in the world. 
ORDER TODA Y—Yow won't be disappointed. We’re responsible. Capital $100,000.09, 
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Surreys, Stanhopes, Phaetens, Driving Wagons and 
i 1 Spring Wagons, Light and Heavy Harness, Sold Direct 
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gays an exchange. One of his new crea-| the educational movement, that has: such about three minutes.”—Chicago Tribune. 
tions was immediately bid for by & 6yD-| astonishing strength in the northwest, is} ‘I made ten shillings this morning, Pa,” 
dicate that offered $10,000 for fts control. | making the farmers an educated mass,|“That’s right, my son. I’m glad to see 
but it was placed on general sale. Piece’ | and their own work—by reason of its di-| that you recognize the advisability of be- 
of grafting wood of the plum sell for the | versity, by reason even of the machinery | ing independent of parental assistance. How 
following prices: Two feet $15; five feet | they are handling—is strengthening their] did you make it, my boy?’ “Borrowed it 
$30; ten feet $50; as feet eae ae ability to think and act for themselves. | from Ma.”—Tit-Bits. 
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ing wood in existence.” This fruit sold for 
$8.50 a box of twenty pounds of fruit. 
There were 88 plums in each box, and they 
were worth 4234 cents a pound wholesale. 

‘He invented a rose which he named 
after the city of Santa Rosa, which blooms 
every day in the year without fail. . This 
“Edison of Horticulture,” as he is -ealled, 
hasn’t a moment of idleness. At the end 
of one season of work he makes the an- 
nouncement of his new discoveries. In his 
announcements of new creations for 1900 
he mentions a hybrid of a peach and a 
Languedoc almond; a new hybrid plum of 
enormous size and flesh like a white juicy 
peach; a new ‘Oriental poppy with flowers 
fully two feet in circumference and of a 
peculiar, unspotted, fiery, salmon-scarlet 
color, with crushed leaf effects; a new hy- 
rid clematis, produced by crossing a half- 
dozen others, the flowers of which have 
new forms and shades and combinations of 
colors; a new canna, vermilion in color, 
with a broad light yellow band around each 
petal, and producing the largest flowers of 
any canna yet growing. 

He has spent several fortunes in creat- 
ing new fruits and flowers. He says his 
most wonderful productions are yet to 
come, 
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Spraying for Leaf Curl in Peach. 





Mr. Packard: Some years ago I received 
a letter from a man in California who 
asked me if I was willing to try experi- 
ments in spraying for leaf-curl. He said 
they had been somewhat successful. On 
a small scale I did so. He wished me to 
spray while the buds were dormant. I 
took three or four alternate rows, then took 
two and skipped two. I hired a man in 
the spring who knew nothing about our 
spraying and without any trouble what- 
ever he could pick out the rows that were 
sprayed. TI'wo years ago Prof. Clark asked 
me if I would not spray a few hundred 
trees, and among them we left two rows 
and they happened to be rows of Captain 
Ede. They chanced to be the middle rows 
of this variety. One or two men said, when 
I sprayed the trees, that,I might just as 
well spray the side of the barn; but after 


The Spider’s Appetite. 


Commenting on the amount which a 
spider actually consumed during twenty- 
four hours, Sir J. Lubbock says: “At a 
similar rate of consumption a man weigh- 
ing 160 pounds will require a whole fat 
steer for breakfast, a steer and five sheep 
for dinner, and for supper two bullocks, 
eight sheep and four hogs, and just before 
retiring nearly four barrels of fresh fish.” 
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. .. Pears a,Profitable Crop.. 


“The people who buy and use up most 
of our fruit crops year after year should 
be expected to have a pretty fair idea about 
our future chance of selling these crops. 
So I asked this question at Cobb canning 
factory: Is it advisable to set out apple 
and pear trees again especially in view of 
the facts that some of the older orchards 
have become unproductive, either in conse- 
quence of age or of neglect, and that little 
planting has been done for the past eight 
or nine years? The answer was a decided 
‘yes.’ The Cobb people have bought many 
thousands of bushels of Bartlett pears every 
year, and naturally they are interested in 
good stock in full supply and at reason- 
able prices. But they tell me that in their 
estimation the demand for this pear will 
always be brisk, and the present outlook 
seems to be that the supply will not keep 
pace with the demand. The lowest price 
I have ever been paid by this canning firm 
for my Bartletts was one and one-eighth 
cents per pound, which means sixty-seven 
and one-half cents a bushel (sixty pounds) 
as they come from the trees, only the culls 
being thrown out. This is about as easy 
a way of making money as any that I know 
of in farming operations. 

“One of the firm said to me: The man 
who will set out ten acres of Bartlett pears 
on the right soil and in the right location 
now, and take good care of his orchard 
right along, will in a few years have a big 
competency for the rest of his natural life. 
It will bring in thousands of dollars every 
year almost without fail and avith compara- 


it’s the fifth man she wants.”—Judge. 


Africa to nurse the sick and wounded? 
But, my dear young lady, have you any 
experience in nursing the sick . and 
wounded?” “Rather! Four of my broth- 
ers play international football, and my 
father took up cycling at 76.”—London 
Punch. 


Maud: “So you have accepted Tom?” 
Mabel: “Yes; he said he wouldn’t marry 
me if I didn’t.”.—Moonshine. 

“Daddy, may I ask you a question in 
erg “Certainly, my boy!” “Well, 

dy, how many times what, mak 
seven ?’—Home Ohat..-. =... ... : we 

Bess: “So' Jeannette married .a. farmer, 
I thought she said she would marry only 
a man of culture?’ Nell: “And so she 
did—a man of agriculture."—Chicago News. 

“Oh, Ma; come up here, quick!” “What’s 
the matter, Tommy?’ “Bobby's playin’ 
circus, an’ he’s tryin’ to make the’ baby 
dive off th’ mantel.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 

Grandfather (drilling Maudie for her first 
party): “And now, darling, what is a 
greedy girl?’ Maudie: “A girl who wants 
everything I want.”’—Illustrated Bits. 

Jimmy: “Yes; I got a licking for swip- 


How to Pronounce 
10,000 Difficult Words. 


once the correct 
one might hunt t 


These books are not reprints, but have been care: 
pared by competent hands to meet the general want 
of this kind, and have alw: 


There are very few persons whose education {s so complete 
as. to insure the correct pronunciation of all the words met 
with in daily reading. This book enables the reader to get at 
ronunciation of wu strangé word, for which 

ugh a dictionary and not‘find. 128 pages, 
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Green's Fruit Grower 


Rochester, N. Y. 





ing jam! But there’s one good thing about 
a licking!” Johniy: “What's that?” Jimmy: 
“It makes you forget all about your con- 
science!”’—Puck. 

Teacher: “Of course, you understand the 
difference between’ liking and loving?’ 


NNING MACHINERY ANX® SUPPLIE 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 


DANW’I Go. TRENCH ce CO. 
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Chicago, Tl 





Pupil: “Yes, Marm; I like my father and 


mother, but I love pie.”—Collier’s Weekly. | TP EES AND PLANTS! 


i ” ae Kieffer Pears, Delaware Peach, Brilliant Raspberries, Maxwell . . 
a girl to get a husband. He: “Why, a Iceberg ,Lucretia, and 60 varieties of Strawberries. Send for MYER & SON Bridgeville, De 
talogue. ) ’ 


pretty girl can make her choice of four | ca 


She: “Indeed, it’s not an easy thing for 


NEW ASD OLD VARIE 
AT LOW PRICES. 





out of every five she meets.” She: “But 


Green: “Congratulations, old chap! I hear 
you. married a lady ‘with an independent 
fortune.” Brown: “So I thought; but I 
find I’m married to a fortune with an in- 
dependent lady.”—Chicago News. 


Buy direct from the grower Apples, Pears, Planis 
Peaches, Plums, Blackberry & Raspberry s 


Full line of nursery stock. 
Certificate. Ca 


ursery stock. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, Ni. J: 





“The reason I can’t get along with my 
wife is that she wants to submit all our 
differences to arbitration.” “To arbitra- 
tion?” “Yes. She always wants to refer 
disputes to her mother.”—Brooklyn Life. 

“Are you sure this milk is free from 
germs?” inquired the cautious young house- 
keeper. ‘Yes, lady,’’ replied the milkman, 
unguardedly, ‘“‘we boil every drop of water | 

that goes into it.”’—Philadelphia Record. 





havo increased 25 to 50 per cent. when 
with the right sprayer, the PEPPL 
They will do as much for y 


how they save 3¢ the poison, increase crops one-half, pay for them- 

selvesin one season. Catalogue contains spray calendar, formulas, etc. Sent free. 
Ialso manufacture the improved ~~ 

THOMAS PEPPLER, Box ° 


they began to spray the right wa 
- §, 
FER AND, CLIMAK SIX-ROW SPRATERS 


low and Riggs Furrowers. 
HICHTSTOCWN, N.J. 
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and quality. You should t 
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WE GROW AND SELL EVE 


OUR NEW FRUIT Gf 


plants and trees, will be mail: 
Creen’s Nurse 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 3 they saw the sprayed trees they wanted. to tively little expense. But, of course, the 
spray for themselves. There was a time] orchard must be cultivated properly and 
when you could see the difference eighty | the trees fed, and above all else thoroughly 
reds away. The leaves were compara-| sprayed, to keep them in health and free 
tively dead on the unsprayed trees, ‘while | from insects. You can grow Bartletts even 
those that were sprayed were healthy. I] in sod, and under neglect. But the pears 
believe it is a perfect success to spray | that we are after, that will sell at any 


$ when the buds are dormant. So far as I | time, even when fruit is in over supply, are 


EVERGREENS ; ' | know, it has been successful in every | the fine, Jarge specimens which can. only 

& instance. be produced on trees*that are properly 

POR SALE THIS SPRING... A Member: What formula did you use?] taken care of. All this is unquestionably 
scene Pe wg mage Crown. a HILL PAYS THE FREIGHT Mr. Packard: Simply the sulphate of cop- | true. We have abundant proof of the fact 
“this low prices st which I am offering Hardy Evergreens, Spruce Firs, Pines, per and water. I sprayed every tree, | here that well-tended pear orchards give 
Arborvitaes, Cedars, &c., will astonish you. An opportunity is offered tp beat- whether it was of a variety liable to curl | the ig fruit and big crops, while the neg- 

tify and improve your home or farm at a cost never before heard of. or not. While I think there will be less | lected trees give under-sized, gnarly speci- 


50 SPECIAL BARGAIN LOT Prepaid and quences cnaranvsed. My for spraying done next season, because this | mens which can hardly be given away. I 


year-has not been one when we had much |} have some young trees standing next to a 
0 Gosek Dengain these Bee On and Forest Tec Geediines. Onialogue, prices and my curl, while I am in.the peach ‘business I} piece of ground which has been kept under 


will.spray, and spray in the wintér. high culture for some years almost up to 
A Member: I :understood you ‘to say | the tree line, the other side being left in 
you sprayed in the ‘middle of the winter? | sod; and next them other trees standing en- 
Piease: Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. Mr. Packard: ~Yes, sir; any time in tlie | tirely in sod. The differénce in size and 

middle of winter-after the leaves have} amount of fruit on the trees which received 


FREE ia yy a LADY . EW TS dropped.—Michigan, Horticultural Report. | cultivation on one side and on those which 
és i OTD TEs oe TO ¥Y AG } * | are entirely in sod was really remarkable; 
and it is so impressive a lesson to me that 


The American Farmer’s¥Family.|I am now plowing the sod in’ the whole 
orchard, and shall never again fail to keep 














ULVERIZING HARROW,CLOD CRUSHER AND-LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions, Made entirely of cast 
steel and wrought tron, they are tudestructible, . They are 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers 00 
® catth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 1334 feet. We 

r mail catalogue and booklet,«‘‘An Ideal Harrow, ’’ free. 


Ty" board st 
SENT ON TRIAL 10 8: Reronneo At my expense 1” NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY, _ I deltver free on 


Francisco, &c. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington,N. J. or Chicago, ill. 


ON THE CENSU: 


(,526 CASH F 


RANGING FRO) 


$3,500 TC 


Will be distributed to those gues 
@st to the total population of th 
according to the census of 1900, 


3 TO INTRODUCH OUR LATEST LARGE, POWERFUMMEM the Director of ths Census, Gon 
SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER ACHROMATIC THLESCOPE AND MICROSCOPE, on. Call at office or write for part 
COMBINED, THE EXCELSIOR. 
5 ; You . WANT » gees roma A 
a ~ . 5 = a Gh . = 
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Agents Wanted. _D. HILL, *¥E®SRE=" DUNDEE, ILL. 














M 1261-163 STATE S' 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rated Tee traced Cap, ” 
+H Individual . The matter of supreme concern in con- them under good and thorough cultivation. 
nection with'the small farm is not its ad- This is the view which T. Griener. takes 
vantage in the production of wealth but its} i Farm and Fireside, and_it is no doubt 
advantage in the production-of character. | 2 correct one. 
Coming to Northwestern Minnesota in the 
early days, Mr. Curry had taken up three- 
quarter sections of,land—one under the | 
homestead act, one under the preemption 
act, and the third under the timber-culture- 
act—and later had- bought another quarter- 
section for $75 from a neighbor who was 
unable to keep up: payments on a $400 
mortgage and unwilling. to throw the land 
into the ‘hands of the mortgagee. He had 
but.a single son in. his large, family, yet 
the remarkable thing, about his farm was 
‘his independence of hired help. Only, ong 
man.was kept, except in the bugy seasons. 
“My, wife and.girls,” he said, “until: the. 
older girls went away to school, took. én- 
oe charge of the wry t and butter-mak- 
.” This was one of the most important “- 
gee punin yar parts of the farm, and was. managed Be a. ; e 
our ideally, . There ;was a herd of one hundred [%.." ae 
be bs ob esr iksvent a . | cows and calves, and the cow stable was [et%.—~ °~*** aoes niin 
aa Aaa planned with such economy that a'smal) — ; Rees tee 
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POSITIVELY such a good Telescope, he 
neyer sold for this price before. T a 

scopes are made by one of the lar; ch 
facturers of Eamope. menease Clos z oe el 
" and open over et ins sections. 10% gf 
ma BRASS BOUN ; BRASS SAFETY Ce 

eachend to aa aesti ee — 
3S, tifically 
josted~ GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER 








: Postm nm _ CHARLTON A. MARSHA: 
epaliis Agency. aprons Oompaniesck beaks” | 55 West Front Street, CINCI omto. 
- Please Mentioa Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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3) oF at seaside resorts shou of 
, i fainty s aone one of these instruments; 34 | 
Farmer should be without one. Object icg 


view with aston”. oe orld’ 9 
Cut show 's Best” Spraying Ont 
K BUCKE 


*uaieet KEROSENE SPRAYi 


_ The “Ship of the Desert”—“Planet Jr.”” Ruddert 


, We have not read anywhere that the ‘Ship of the Desert” required 
. a rudder, but certainly we could suggest no more profitable or ee. Fee pen) tb cam be changes, 
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ORTH YOUR WHILE... 
difference between 0 


os ; ‘and og and shose ofagents 
“—..2WE D 
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i “6 nr.” Horse ful Mi t ine seeds, insects 
riate one than appears in this cut. This ‘‘PLaneT J | powerful Microscape to examine seeds, Det pseu slslos eine PEAY 


extensively used in Egypt for the cultivation of cotton. In this Mi beat ta mail'ox express, safely packed, pre en 
country it is the standard machine for cultivating that crop and also A 0 9 cis. Our new catalogue of Watches, $0 nist Toei DEMING CO., SALEM, OHO. 
ere’ corn, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage and all other crops which are culti- WE WARRAN? each instrument Just AS [7 Wee Write us or our Waster sporcc 
<->, uated with one horse. We were the original inventors of Horse Hoes a wanes ise ont 5s Catalogue and Reels Tihlcago, 1 
=>: nearly thirty years ago, and have steadily maintained our position as Sal ci . iy ot ed FREE, 
=" leaders among the makers of this class of goods. tapes Grenier yr ay PE < 

We make also:a com line of Horse-hoes, Freel-hoes, Pivot Wheel Cultiva- ; e Could count sheep 4 miles oreo writ 
rs, Spring Tooth Cultivators, Four-row Sugar Beet Cultivators, Sugar Woods, O, An astronomical So pxctlig € FAT TREES 

t Seeders, &c. seach equipped with a ¥: of attachments for many see the rifts on the mootmred Lettet Me f 

Our new 1990 catalogue—of which we issne 350, te toa Peewee ot beak nek Suet tnetrnosive book ever iseued on & Bank \ gat Nursery. Fru: 
ee. Gives an extended treatise on re at home and in foreign lands. Full of littie points that bring A CASH , 
it. oftrue and handsome illustrations, ‘We mail it free toany address on application. q i < ' a fe, Tail & tray 


\-& L ALLEN & CO,, Box 1107-G, PHILAD “PA. 
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H CABINET 


an and Child shouig 
ere Life. 

e and Doctor Bilig. : 
aith Preserver, om 
ome Necessity, 


as our Cabinet will please 


DN 30 DAYS TRIAL 


I 
expense and money 
as repeanenan 

nh, Russian, Sulphur, 
umed, or Medicated 
e, 3 Cents Each. ¢ 
the surface only. Our Cah}, 
wardly and outwardly, puri. 
porates and tones up entire 
lhe 5,000,000 pores of the skin 
e in her own way to expel py 
n all impure salts, acids and 
hich, if retained; poison the 
se, debility and sluggishnesgs, 
prise and delight you, Pro. 
cleanliness, vigor and Deauty, 
strong, sleep sound, appetits 
, Fevers, Skin 











ares Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
indigestion, Catarrh, Malaria, 
plaints, Ec » Dropsy, all 
a Kidney troubles. 


iS ENDORSE ff, - 
attendant. No danger, 


GS AT HOME 


genuine article, handsomely 
ne, top.curtains, rubber lined 
fuaranteed te be the best 
unded. 
btly sent to any address by ex. 
nd formulas. Head and Face 
h Cabinets in the world. 
sponsible. Capital $100,000.90, 
nted. Remit by P. O. or Ex. 


NTED—Men and Women 


O Weekly. Write us, 
id’g, Cincinnati, 0. 
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UM OP SHORT OUTS: 


Ss, Decimals, Division, Pe 
ce Marking, Brick and 7 mtn 
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of Live Cattle, Am’ 
omplete work of tts kind, 


t a Glance. 


of PRACTICAL BOOK-K@ZEP. 
EB SET OF BOOKS BASED ON 
how to take off a Trial Balance, 
pcounts ; Equation of Paymentes 
etc. 144 pages, 


Aaa 


ce 
Words. 


vrhose education {s so complete 
nnciation of all the words met 
book enables the reader to get at 
m of w strangé word, for which 
jonary and notfind. 128 pages; 


but have been pre 
heet the general want fpr books, 
sold for $2.00; but un@er the 
EE OF CHARGE. The tare 
ite paper, from new tyTs. >| 
; th leatherette cover. ANY} 
e of our premium Offer the best 
Remember you get the set 

offer them for sale, but we do 
ber to GREEN’s Frurr GRowmn 

for this premium when sube 
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> SUPPLIES 


ETE PLANTS. 
Chicago, X11 
ES. 








Ww ARD OLD VARIETIES 
AT LOW PRICES. 


& SON, Bridgeville, Del. 
ber, Plants. 


pberry 
Moorestown, We ds 


e. : 
rors’ 
hey began to spray the right 

AND. CLIMAX SiX-ROW SPRAYERS. 
ad how they spray 30 acresa day, 
rease crops one-half, pay for them- 
calendar, formulas, etc. Sent free. 

Plow and Riggs Furrowers. 

HICHTSTOWN, N.J. 
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AND-LEVELER 
d levels all soils, for 
ade entirely of cast 
ructible, . They are 
and pulverizers on 
to 133%4 feet. We 
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40 YEARS OF SUFFERING! 


NEURALGIA 


NEURALGIA FOR 40 


sa 


without relief until she commenced using ‘¢§ DRO 
Each one that has used it says it is the best reme- 


troubled with the disease. 


Gentlemen: I’ have been sending:to you for your ‘*5 
DROPS” for several parties who have used it and who 

itis the best they ever used. One-old lady has had 
EARS, has tried nearly preertips she could: hear of 


”? ‘and .nowseshe is not 


dy, and all join in praise of **§ DROPS.” For the enclosed mcney please 
send me three large bottles of ‘*§ DROPS,’’ one’ package of Pilis and one 


Plaster, and hurry them forward 
Jan. 11 


Fremont, Wis., 
with RHEUMATISM and for the past 


without delay. 
» 1900. 


Gentlemen: , My mother, Mrs. Eliza Austin, of 
as been almost an.invalid for years 


SAMUEL SPEEGLE, Falkville, Ala 


RHEUMATISM 


five years has 


not been able to walk 40 rods until she began to use‘‘*§ DROPS,”’ about.two 


months ago. 


By 


the house, a thing 


my mother’s. 


atica, Neuralgia 
tarrh, La aon 


Grippe, Crou: 
ralgie Headaches, 1 


She now walks a mile at a time and is doing all her own’ work in 


she has not done for years. You are at 


liberty to publish this testimonial, with my name and also 
Dec. 27, 1899. MRS. C. H. PURDY, Waupaca, Wis. 
Is the most powerful specific known: Free'from opiates atid 


gives almost instantaneous relief, and is a positive cure for 
Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Ha 


rfectly harmless. It 
heumatism, Sei- 
Fever, Ca- 
ervous and 


Sleepless! - eusness, 
rache, ‘Toothache, Heart Weakness, 


Malaria, Creeping Numbness, etc., etc. : 


30 DAYS 


sample bottie will convince you. A!so. la 


[TRADE MARK.] Sold by us and agents. A@ 
SWANSON 


to enable sufferers to give ‘5 DROPS” at least a trial, we 
will send a 2&c sample bottle, 


repaid 7! mailfor10c. A 
e bottles ( oses) $1.00, 6 bottles for $5. 


TS WANTED in New Territory. Write us to-day. 


BHEUMATIO CURE CO., 160 to 164 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILE. 
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SEND US ONE D 


t this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, 


& 


and we will send you this NEW &) 


IMPROVED PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D., subject 


tion. You can examine it atyour nearest trel h 
you find it exactly as represented, the maahedll 
and far better than organs advertised by oth 

agent OUR Prick $38.45, less the $1.00 deposit, 
height charges. THE PARLOR 

AND SWEETEST TONED instruments ever made. 


shown, which is engraved direct froma Ebotogrers 
some idea of its beautiful appearance. ade 
sawed oak or walnut as desired, perforated key slip, 
beautifal marquetry design panels and —_— other han 
and ornaments, mak it the VERY LATEST S 


CEM is one of the most BLE 
From the illustration } 


youcan form 


from solid quarter 


full panel body, 
ons 


© decorati 
TYLK. THE PARLOR jf 


GEM is 6 feet high, 42 inches long, 23 inches wideand weighs 350 }) 


ounds. Contains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason, 
Pradone, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble Coupler, 


pal, 


Dispason Forte and Vox Humana; 2 Octave vector, & Tone Swell, 


Grand Organ Swell, 4 Seis of Orchestral Toned 


Qaallty Reeds, 1 Setof 37 Pure Sweet Melodia Reeds, 1 Setof 87 
Charmingly Brilliant Celeste Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Rich Mellow Smooth 


Diapason Reeds, 1 Set of Pleasing Soft Melodious Prinel 
Reeds. + THE PARLOR 


est 
Vox Gemase, also best 


EM action consists of the 
Celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only usedinthehigh- £4 
rade instruments; fitted with Hammond Couplers and 
olge felts, leathers, etc., bellows 


ean @enanne = 
=—_—_ 


of the best rubber cloth, p v4 bellows stock and finest 


leather in valves. THE i 

with a 10x14 beveled plate French mirror, nickel 
edal frames, and every modern improvement. 
rnish free a handsome organ stool aad the 

tlon book publisaed. \ 


GUARANTEED 25 YEARS. [ith every PARLOR 


we 
{ssue @ written binding 25-year guarantee, by the 

termsand conditions of which ifany part gives ou 
repair it free of charge. Try it one month and we 
refund your money if you are not perfcctly satisfied. 
of these organs will be sold at $38.45, ORDER 








Kost organ instrac- 


LOR CEM is furnished 


AT ONCE. DON’T % am ae 
OUR RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED ft, 7ou 


dealt with us ask yourneighbor about us, write 
the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 
‘ational Bank, or Corn Nat. Bank, of Chicago; 
or German Exchange Bank, New York; or 7 
railroad or express company in Chicago. We 
have a capital of over $700,000.00, occupy entire 
one of — largest, — na ong Chicago, : 
and employ near J ple in our own 
building. WE SELL. ORGANS AT $22.00 and up 
PIANOS, 


Seeeedeapeess te BERL ARSE EEPSEE SoHE C12 FE ait? Hit = Hil 
125.00 and up; also everything in musical instruments at lowest wholesale prices. Write for free specia] 
(Sears, Roebuek & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Bditor. 


organ, piano and musical instrument catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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NEW 
YORK 
WEEKL 
TRIBUNE 


PUBLISHED ON 
THURSDAY. 


For over fifty-eight 
years a National Family 
Paper for farmers and 
villagers, whose readers 
have represented .the 
very best element of our 


country population. 

It gives all important news of the Nation 
and World, the most reliable Market Re- 
ports, Fascinating Short Stories, an unex- 
celled Agricultural Department, Scientific . 


and Mechanical Information, 


Fashion 


Articles for the Women, Humorous I]lus- 
trations for old and young. It is “The 
People’s Paper” for the entire United 


States. 


Regular subscription price, 


on _ $1.00 per year on 


7 re 


for 


Aijgatbre « 


We furnish it with Green’s Fruit Grower 


50c. per year. 


Send all Subscriptions to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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OVER 60,000 


wAPPLE TREES... 


of more than 60 choice, select and standard varieties, true to name, fr 


fes.rendy forshipment. Havealso 70,288 Standard Pear 


e offer at the same time 


and small sizes, all two to three years 
old, We willsell Dwarf Pear Trees at 


esh 
Trees and 50,000 Plum 


75,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, in extra large, medium 


Unequaled Bargains. _ 


auTHE RED GROSS CURRANT...’ 


IS OUR LEADING SPECIALTY. 


It isthe most “ies 
and quality. You 


rou 
sh 
@ few of the many good things we have. 


sand productive of all currants and is unexcelled fn size 
ould try it if you set out buta dozen plants, These are only 


WE GROW AND SELL EVERYTHING FOR ORCHARDS, GARDENS AND PARKS, ' 


00 ‘With its great volume of fruit 
lore, together with our cata- 

LK ns LOFUC Of ornamental vines, 

plants and trees, will be mailed free on application, + Send for it today. 


Creen’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








920,000 


FOR 
A GUESS 


ON THE CENSUS. 


1,526 CASH PRIZES 


RANGING FROM 


$3,500 TO $5 


Will be distributed to those guessing the near- 
estto the total population of the United States 
according to the census of 1900,as verified by 
the Director of the Census, Contest now going 
on. Call at office or write for particulars. 


M 161-163 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘The Catalogues 


Of seedsmen are now, coming in, and in 
a few days my order will be forwarded. 
The early order: is invariably filled- prompt- 
ly and with the varieties’ called for. Those 
sent in about planting-time are filled with 
whatever is left. I have known seedsmen 
to run out of some of the most popular 
varieties of vegetable-seeds before the sea- 
son was half over, and many a. gardener 
has been disappointed through sending his 
order too late to get the best stock. The 
best plan to follow is to make out the 
order as soon as the catalogue arrives, One 
then has the list-complete, order sheet and 
everything in good order. In a short time 
the catalogue may be lost or destroyed. 
Like almost: all others, I have my favorite 
seedsman, and he receives my order for the 
principal part of my garden-seeds, and I 
make it.a point.to stick to a dealer so long 
as he does right—sends out good, live seeds. 
I glance over all catalogues that-come, and 
if I find anything in them that appears to 
be extra good I try it.—Fred Grundy. 
Above ‘is clipped from a recent issue of 
the Farm and Fireside and without doubt 
expresses the sentiments of a large num- 
ber of readers, and yet how many there are 
who lay the catalogue down intending to 
make out an order later on but never see 
the catalogue again. ,If one recognizes a 





x8 teu enon 

Kins,” {itt °f Sprayers. Pues Ov 
Henton & Hubbell, Ohingee 
Catalogue and Femmes Gates til, 


.good thing it would seem wise to secure it 
if possible on first sight by making out an 


season when shortages are likely to occur 
in many lines of ‘business. 





The late Duke of Westminster was one 
of the richest men in the world. Part of 
his fortune came from an ancestor in the 
seventeenth century having married a lady 
who owned a farm of some 500-acres, on 
which the wealthiest ‘portion of the west 
end of London now stands. It is esti- 
mated ‘that the income is at least £500,000 
a year from this property now, and as it 
“has all: been’ built -over upon’ the short- 
lease system: the revenue within the next 
quarter of a century may come to exceed 





£1,000,000. The duke was full of schemes 
for bettering the’ condition of the” popula- 
tion on his estates; a judicious but munifi- 
e cent’ patron of art; a diligent, not to say 

extravagant, builder, and yet in. some re- 
' @pecta a shrewd man of business. ~ — 





order and mailing it at once, especially this 


Thanks in Everything. 


Am I to thank God for everything? 
Am I to thank Him for. bereavement, for 
pain, for poverty, for toil?’ Must I lift up 
my hands over my dead and say, ‘Father, 
I thank Thee that Thou hast taken away 
my friend?’ Is it pleasing to my Father 
that loss should be pleasant to me? Is it 
good that I should be told to give thanks 
for everything? Be still, my soul, thou 
hast misread the message. It is not to 
give thanks for everything, but to give 
thanks in everything. It i$ not to praise 
God for the night, but to bless Him that 
thé night is not deeper. I have read of 
the Son of Man that He gave thanks over 
the symbol of His broken body. Not for 
the. pain, but.for the mitigation of pain, 
did the Son of Man give thanks—not that 
\His body was broken, but that it was 
broken for me. In thine hour of sorrow 
give thanks like Jesus.—Rural World. 





The Nursery Business. 


In an article on buying seeds and plants 
the Orange Judd Farmer had this to say 
in a recent issue: 

“Nursery stock is 50 per cent. higher 
than two years ago. There was no money 
in growing apple trees at five cents each 
and peach trees at three cents each, so the 
nurserymen met, organized and agreed to 
maintain prices at a living profit. More 
attention will be given to quality than was 
possible heretofore, and ‘buyers will be ben- 
efited in the end. . Owing to the extremely 
dry season buyers will have to take older 
stock if they want size, and the year’s tree 
business will probably be an unsatisfactory 
one all around. 

In response to the above the North 
American Horticulturist gives the following 
views of nurserymen: 

J. H. Hale, Conn., takes this view of it: 
“Nursery trade ‘is somewhat increased over 
that of a year ago, and trade promises to 
be very lively the coming spring. Prices 
are increased from 15 to 35 per cent. on 
various grades of stock, and the tendency 
is for still higher prices before the end of 
the planting season in spring; and in all 
probability there will be a general increase 
in the prices of nursery stock for a year 
or two to come. For a few years past 
there has been so much over-production and 
stock selling below cost that the tendency 
is now towards curtailment of production 
and advancing prices.” 

E. M. Sherman, Iowa, gives the follow- 
ing statement: ‘Speaking in a general way 
I should say there had been an advance 
of 75 per cent. in wholesale prices of nur- 
sery stock throughout our State in the past 
twelve months. There has not been so 
much of a change in the retail prices, 
although I think there has been a general 
tendency to stiffen prices in a retail way. 
With regard to the volume of trade, would 
say that I do not think there is any great 
difference between the years of 1898 and 
1899. While some firms do not report quite 
as good a trade, others are reporting a 
much better trade,-and if any difference I 
am inclined to think there has been a per- 
centage of increase. I.am inclined to think 
from what I know of the quantity of stock 
planted in Iowa during the season of 1899, 
that there has been a tendency to lighten 
the planting, and it seems to me that the 
teridency is for better prices for a* short 
time to come.” 

L. R. Taylor & Son, Kas., state that 
wholesale trade is probably better than a 
year ago, while the retail trade is duller, 
owing to the hard winter of last year and 
the increase in prices. Increase in whole- 
sale prices from 15 to 40 per cent. on apple, 
pear and cherry, with but slight advance 
on other stock. There was. an increase in 
apple planting of perhaps 25 per cent.. with 
a decrease in peach, plum and cherry. Does 
not look for further increase in prices for 
the next year, and possibly a decrease. 

A. Pullen, Del., informs us that trade 
was much better than one year ago. Plant- 
ings about the same in the nursery line. 
He looks for much higher prices for stock. 
Planting for 1900 will be on a larger scale 
than it was for 1899. | 





The Greatest Earthquake on 
Record. 


On August 27, 1883, at 10 a. m., the 
greater part of the island of Krakatoa, in 
the Straits of Sunda, was destroyed, while 
two new islands were created by volcanic 
action. 

We, in England, ‘remember the fact 
mainly on account of the magnificent sun- 
sets, it is unnecessary to state,.were caused 
witnessed all over the world. These sun- 
ests, it is unnecessary to statepwere caused 
by the impalpable dust and vapor par- 
ticles which had_ been ejected from Kra- 
katoa to a height of twenty miles or more 
from the surface of the earth, and were 
still floating in the upper air. 


The eruption caused a great seismic wave 
of the sea, which overwhelmed the villages 
on the neighboring shores and drowned 
upward of 30,000 persons. The height of 
the crest of this wave has been variously 
estimated, but at Telok Betong, in Suma- 
tra, the water reached within six feet of 
the Residency, which stands on a hill 78 
feet above the sea, and the Dutch man- 
of-war Berouw, anchored off the coast, was 
carried by the wave up the valley nearly 
two miles inland, and was left high and 
dry. more than thirty feet above the sea 
level. 

Moreover, the seismic wave of the-sea 
referred to was noticed not only in South 
Africa, but also at Cape Horn, whichis 
7,500 miles distant from. the Straits of 

unda. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary of 
all the phenomena connected with this cat- 
aclysm of nature was the atmospheric dis- 
turbance, or air wave, produced. by the ex- 
plosion. This air wave, it is stated, went 
three times around the earth, and it has 
been remarked that “the character of this 
disturbance would seem almost incredible, 
were it not for the fact that it is attested 
by the\barograms of every great meteoro- 
logical station on the world’s surface.” 

It may be mentioned that, although the 
great explosion did not take plate until 
9:58 a. m., during the whole of the pre- 
ceding night a ¢ontinuous roar, like thé 
discharge of a heavy cannon or thunder, 
had been heard, so that the people in the 
towns and villages of Java and Sumatra 
were terrified, and did not dare to go to 
bed.. Even on the previous day, the 26th, 
the sky, we are told, “presented the most 
terrible appearance,, fierce flashes of light- 
ning’ penetrating the dense masses of cloud 
over the island, clouds of black matter were 
rushing across the sky, rapidly recurring 
detonations were heard continuously, and 
large pieces of pumice, quite warm, rained 
down at a distance of ten miles.” 

It is hardly a matter to be wondered at, 
when we are told that at Carimon, Java, 
355 miles distant, native’ boats were des- 
patched to assist an imaginary vessel in 
distress, and at Achern, 1,073 miles dis- 
tant, it was supposed that a fort was be- 
ing attacked, and the troops were put 
funder arms. ~* 

The result of the eruption was that the 
whole of. the northern part of the island, 
seven square miles in extent, was com- 
pletely blown away, and where there was 
formerly dry land there ure’now soundings 





of ninety fathoms and’ in some parts 160 
fathoms or more. Moreover, the bed of 


" the sea some five or six miles to the north 


appears to have been raised many fathoms. 
It is unnecessary to point out how stu- 
pendous must have been the’ force gene- 


eruption, seeing that it was able to lift 
millions of tons, and sent up a stream of 
pumice and vapory particles to a height of 
twenty miles above the surface of the 
earth. We are naturally led to inquire 
what was this force and how was it gen- 
erated? 

The primary source from which proceeds 
the energy which produces-volcanic action 
is unquestionably the internal heat of the 
earth. At the base of the crater of a vol- 
cano is the top of commencement of the 
channel or passage whereby communication 
is maintained with the heated interior, and 
when the water from the sea or from tlie 
underground springs. percolates through 
the ground and finds its way down to this 
channel and to the hot molten rocks be- 
low, it at once generates steam, and those 
of. us who have been unfortunate enough 
to have had a kitchen boiler burst know 
something of the explosive power ,of steani, 
even in small quantities.—Pall Mall Maga- 
zine. : 





Orchard Notes. 


’ 
Leafless stand the orchard trees 
Swayed by every blustering breeze, 
But within their branches sleeping 
Future buds a watch are keeping; 
Forth to fly on snowy wing 
At the coming of the spring. 


Plan now to graft over all worthless 
trees to some valuable kind,—to be done as 
the buds swell in early epring. 

Take out a policy in spraying. 
ing insurance. 

The time to prune your orchard is now. 
If not already done. 

Don’t let the heifers get into the young 
orchard; they will thresh the trees about 
and injure them. 

If you want to know the latest about 
Japan plums, send to Ithaca, N. Y., for 
Bulletin 175, by Prof. Bailey. Address 
Cornell University Experiment Station. 

The cankerworm is apt to start to run 
up the trees about the middle of this 
month. A little tar, or printer’s ink will 
catch most of them and save the fruit. 

If yeu live near a canning factory plant 
English Morrello cherries. They yield well, 
bleed little when picked without stems, may 
be jarred off the trees and cleaned by 
dumping in tubs of water. Canners want 
them to help sell other products. 

Upon trees that had failed almost en- 
tirely to produce crops, Mr. Geo. T. Pow- 
ell, of Ghent, N. Y., by extra feeding and 
careful spraying for insects and plant dis- 
eases, has produced heavy crops annually. 
The variety is the Spitzenberg, perhaps the 
worst affected of all our varieties. Being 
of first quality, it will, if well grown, com- 
mand the highest market prices. 

You graft next month? Well, then, get 
your scions all ready now. We find a good 
place to keep:them until. wanted is in the 
ice-house. Or they may be stood up on 
the shady side of a building, with their 
feet pushed into the ground or snow. Keep 
the sun away from them. 

An important point to iook after now is 
the drainage of the orchards. See that all 
boxes and tile outlets are open, clear and 
in working order. Not onty should the 
underground drains be looked after, but 
the surface drains as well. A deep furrow 
opened between each two rows of trees 
will greatly help in running off the surface 
water when the ground is frozen and tile 
drains of no ‘use. 

‘Haye any of your young apple trees 
dead bark on the trunk near the ground on 
the south side? This is sun scald. . The 
sun did it. First a freeze, then the warm 
sun and a thaw. ‘To prevent such trouble, 
cover the bark of your tree trunk on the 
sunny side with straw, fodder or strips of 
board or paper. We believe whitewash 
will prevent sun scald, but are not sure. 

In going:through your young peach orch- 
ard this spring you may find some of the 
trees dead, and the idea will probably be 
suggested to you to get other’trees and set 
in their places. Now, if you would save 
money, trees and time, don’t,do so. An 
old peach grower tells us. that he has 
never seen such trees that did not prove 
failures. Almost always, even in years 
after, they show a stunted growth, a sickly 
appearance, and produce, if they ever come 
into bearing, a very unsatisfactory fruitage. 

The eggs of the caterpillar, so hurtful to 
our orchards, are laid in the form of a 
bracelet-on the slender twigs. It is not a 
hard matter to find them when the trees 
are bare, as they are in the winter. It is 
worth while to go through the orchard with 
a light ladder and a pair of shears, to cut 
off the twigs and collect them in a basket 
to be burned. A few hours’ work? will do 
more to get rid of them than that of days 
after they hatch out. Isn’t it best to try it? 

The cherry fruit-fly is a new pest that is 
troubling New York: cherry growers. Its 
destructive work has led to the publication 
of Bulletin 172 by the Cornell Experiment 
Station. 

The orchard is never injured by fowls, 
but on the contrary, excellent work is done 
by poultry in destroying insects. Every 
one who has an orchard and does not keep 
a flock is losing a profit that is more easily 
secured than in any other manner with 
poultry, as there is no additional interest 
on land to add to the cost.—F'arm Journal. 


It is pay- 





This Will Interest Many. 


F..W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyoue who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia, 


perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 


Hundreds have tested it with success. 


Nitrate of Soda 


has been adgpted by the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations all over 
the world as the standard by which 
to measure the availability of all 
other forms of Nitrogen used as 
fertilizers. It is the cheapest and 
most concentrated fertilizer on the 
market. Full information to be 
had free by addressing John A. 
Myers, 12-G John St.,New York. 
pti Sor sale by fertilizer dealers every- 
w . 








Write at once for List of Dealers. 


rated under Krakatoa at the time of this } 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. _ 


When Clouds Hang Low. 


| When clouds han 
Dense, thick an 
We do not weep, 
But say that when the da 
The clouds will vanish an 


cont 
fog-like o’er the sun, 


is done 
the sad earth 


borrow 
Fresh splendor from the sunshine of to- 
morrow. 


When clouds =ae pr 
Dense, thick and fog- ike o’er thy soul, 
Thou shalt not weep, 
But <f that soon the sullen clouds will 
roll, 
Forth and oway and thy sad heart its sorrow 
Forget in the bright sunshine of to-morrow. 


—Bismarck Tribune. 





The'Ri t Hand Wins. 


‘Nature’s laws never change. ‘ Mer-may 
vary by patient and long-continued efforts 
the character of some of her products, but 
there is an “order of Nature” that is eter- 
nal and unchangeable. We may guess at 
the riddle of the sphinx and unravel the 
geological history of periods a million years 
in the past, we may explore the deepest se- 
erets of chemistry and harness the light- 
ning in our service, and we may turn our 
eyes to the most distant stars to tell which 
way they travel, and how fast, or to name 
the elements of which they are composed; 
but some of the mysteries of life are be- 
yond our understanding, and we can only 
bow our heads in submission to the omnip- 
otent laws of the universe.—Farmers’ Ad- 
vance. 





A Birdless World. 


An eminent French naturalist has pub- 
licly' committed himself to the statement 
that if the world should become birdless it 
would become uninhabitable by man with- 
in nine years after that event. In spite 
of all that man could do the insects that 
feed on the products of the fields, gardens 
and orchards would so increase and mul- 
tiply that all that could be grown would 
suffice only to maintain the insect kind. 
The bugs and slugs would eat up every- 
thing and mankind would be starved out 
of existence. 

We recommend this statement to the at- 
tention of the Audubon Society, as a 
weapon worth using in its war against the 
use of dead birds for feminine adornment. | 
The fashion is the direct cause of a tre- 
mendous slaughter of birds, a slaughter so 
great that the world’s equipment of birds 
has already been materially reduced. It is 
within the limits of possibility that the 
world may become practically birdless:as 
a result of this persistent fashion of: bird- 
wearing. 





How and When to Prune. 


“How and When to Prune” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Mr. Chas. Black, who 
said: Many trees have every care but 
pruning, and this is a great mistake. Trim 
while the tree is young, as if left till late 
the limbs become large and it is a great 
check to the tree. The growth and habit 
of each variety must be considered when 
pruning. March and April are the best 
months. If trimmed in winter, cut with 
long stubs, and cut them close in May or 
June, and ,they will heal over quickly. 
Pruning while the tree is dormant induces 
wood growth, but in summer induces fruit 
growth. In pruning Kieffer pears, trim the 
first year to 10 or 12 inches, second year 
cut all surplus branches and head in all 
limbs a foot if they have made much 
growth; in this way the fruit will set in 
center of tree and not break the limbs. 
Other. slow. growing trees will. not 
need such severe pruning as the Kieffer. 
The quince needs severe annual pruning, 
leaving the young wood on the main 
branches. The apple should not be 
so severely pruned as the pear and quince, 
but should be trimmed annually, commenc- 
ing with the young tree. There is no fruit 
that needs more thinning-out in the head 
than the apple, giving the light an oppor- 
tunity to get in and color the fruit: The 
inside wood of the peach that is not needed 
should be cut out in June. and in some 
cases thin the fruit in this way. The plum 
needs little if any pruning after it gets to 
bearing, as it makes little if any wood 
after that time. In small fruits cut out the 
old and dead bearing wood in winter, but 
do not cut back the bearing canes till the 
growing season. 

Mr. J. B. Rogers, of Newark, read a 
paper on “Horticultural Examinations in 
the West.” Mr. Rogers made an extended 
tri in the West, and reported a vast dif- 
ferénce in the methods there from those in 
the East, they selling almost entirely to 
local shippers, and not depending upon 
commission men as the eastern growers do. 
He thought the future prospects for the 
horticulturist were quite as flattering, if 
not more so, in the East than in the West. 
They are beginning to realize that they 
have depleted their virgin soil, and will 
have to revert to commercial fertilizers, 
and in this matter, in the words of a large 
grower there, they are fully 25 years be- 
hind the eastern growers.—Reported from 
New Jersey Horticuitural Society by 
Country Gentleman. 











will.send their address to him at box 1,501, , by mail, prepaid, a Bottle of the famous Kein 


Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a -; 


give; only tells you how he was cured. , 





WE SELL STEEL RANGES, Cast 


Iron Cook 8 Famny wy oy 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
fleaters, Gasoline 


We ship to anyone to examine before paying. 
for Free Stove Catalogue. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





7300 TREES 
150 Varieties. all kinds vines fruit ts. Every- 
thing for parks, 2 new Red Cross tenner, 


mailed forte. Largeeat.tvec: Grees?’sNurcoryCo- 
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ASTHMA 


If you suffer from any form of 
FREE. Asthona we want to send you free 
It is Nature’s Sure Bo- 
I ,and we guarantee that 
it will forever stop all your suffering. We are 
sending out50,000 Bottles free by mail to Sufferers, 
to prove the wonderful power of this New Dis- 
covery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 
Sendywyour name and address on postal card, 

Address, The KOLA IMPORTING ce. 

No. 1164 way. New York. 


Licuse Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Plant Compound, 
tanic Cure for the 
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Alcohol in Wine. 
———p . 

Two and one-half ounces of absolute 
alcohol are equal in volume to five table- 
spoonfuls: This amount of alcohol is 
found in ten tablespoonfuls of the purest 
whiskey or brandy. I have recently se- 
cured the services of two eminent chemists 
who have analyzed six varieties of the 
finest wines, native and imported. I give 
the result of these analyses’ by volume in 
common measurements, each being some- 
what less than the measure stated, to 
avoid fractional reckoning. Two of our 
finest California wines contain six table 
spoonfuls’ of aleohol in a pint. One much- 
lauded wine contains five tablespoonfuls of 
alcohol ‘per: pint. 


. 





Dwight L. Moody. 


No report can do the faintest justice to 
this or to the other most characteristic 
qualities of his public speech, but here is 
a random specimen, says Washington Post: 
‘'“T ean imagine when Christ said to the 
little band around Him, ‘Go ye into all the 
world: and preach the Gospel,’ Peter said, 
‘Lord, do you really mean that we are 
to go back to Jerusalem and preach the 
Gospel to those men that murdered you?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Christ,;‘go hunt up’ that man 
that spat in My face; tell him he may have 
a-seat in My’ Kingdom yet. Yes, Peter, 
go find that man that made that cruel 
crown of thorns and placed it on My 
brow, and tell him I will have a crown 
ready for him when he ‘comes into My 
Kingdom, and there will be no thorns in 
it. Hunt up that man that took~a reed 
and brought it down over the cruel thorns, 
driving them into My brow, and tell him 
I will put a sceptre in his hand, and he shall 
rule over the nations of the earth, if he 
will accept salvation. Search for the man 
that drove the spear into My side, and tell 
him there is a nearer way to My heart 
than that. Tell him I forgive him freely, 
and that he. can be saved if he will accept 
salvation as a gift. Tell him there is a 
nearer. way to my heart than that.’” Pre- 
pared or impromptu, what dramatist could 
surpass that touch? 





Novel Caterpillar Remedy. 


So Mrs. Martin, coming out of her home 
to wind the dinner-horn, looked up into 
the trees and sighed. ‘ Then, pointing the 
dinner-horn upward and outward, she blew 
a-long,: piercing blast. Then an amazing 
thing happened, which before many hours 
was to be flashed all over the world by 
telegraph. Before the roaring echoes of 
Mrs. ‘Martin’s horn had ceased the ground 
at her feet was thick with big caterpillars, 
lying motionless and apparently dead. 
They had fallen from the tree above her. 
Astounded beyond ‘the power of words to 
desctibe, Mrs. Martin sounded the horn 
again, and once more hundreds of green 
caterpillars-fairly rained from the tree. Mr. 
Martin and his men, plodding homeward 
from the field, stopped dumbfounded at the 
worm covered grass and listened to the 
housewife’s tale. Experiments with other 
trees had the same surprising result. The 
afternoon was‘ devoted entirely to similar 
tests throughout the farm. Armed with 
a motley collection of horns and drums, the 
procession wended its more or less musical 
way from tree to tree. Inevitably each 
yielded up its hosts of destructive caterpil- 
lars into bedsheets spread below, and sheet- 
ful after sheetful was consigned to the bon- 
fire. In three ‘hours the farm was de- 
clared rid of the thousands of insects that 
had seemed so hopelessly intrenched there 
only that morning. 





Paint for Farm Buildings. 


made within -the year, and most of them 
show that they are adulterated with some 
such cheap material as terra alba(fine clay). 
It is also known that the oils with which 
the pigments are mixed are often adulter- 
ated. The only safe way is to purchase 
dry oxide of iron, which is usually red or 
reddish. The more iron the material con- 
tains the more durable will: be the paint. 
Mix this with pure/linseed oil. It will make 
a very. durable paint and a presentable one 
for those who do not object to the reddish 
color. A large barn was painted with the 
oxide- of iron and pure linseed oil, two 
coats, with a whitewash brush. At the 
end of. nineteen years-it was in better con- 
dition than houses which had been painted 
four times with mixed paints during the 
same period. , 

Action should be taken by somebody to 
weed out these spurious paints. It isa most 
difficult task to analyze them, and we pre- 
sume it would be moze difficult to get a law 
passed which would compel the manufac- 
turers to place upon every package the com- 
position of its contents. The odorless shingle 
gtains would be of some help, though most 
of them are unattractive in color for a 
barn, and they do not fill the wood and 
protect it as well as the ordinary unadul- 
terated paints do. One of our editors, 
however, highly commends the “Cabot” 
stains. Just what the relative cost of 
painting with the shingle stains ‘or with 
the red iron paint would be we are unable 
to state—Country Gentleman. 





Facts About China. 


“The city of Foochow has about a mil- 
lion inhabitants. The houses are. about 
twenty feet high, and very close together,” 
says Consul Gracey.’ “Sometimes when the 
mud piaster falls off or the wooden parti- 
tion between. them, you can. see from.one 
dwelling into another. The widest streets 
are from fifteen to eighteen feet, and many 
times when I have been riding through a 
street in my chair I could put my hands 
out and touch the houses on either side. In 
their homes they are busy making mate- 
tials by hand, and they become very pro- 
ficient workmen. 

“There are no pumps in that city of a 
million. inhabitants. that we Americans 
would dignify as such. There are simply 
the buckets with ropes attached, as there 
were in the time of Joseph. Nor would 
you be able to induce them to draw up 
nvater after the more expeditious Yankee 
method. They are greatly prejudiced 
against any innovatiéns-from the foreign- 
ers. -They are afraid of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, which they believe would drive 
many out of work, who must labor or die. 
“The only method of travel in China is 
the sedan chair. There are no roads, no 
wheels, no horses, simply paths. Men carry 
everything on. their shoulders. I have 
known men to carry a piano several hun- 
dred miles up the river, and it was carried 
on their shoulders. A large boiler for a sta- 
tionary engine was carried up the same way. 
They would rather do this than trust to the 
modern inventions. which might save labor, 
but, they think, would ‘drive them out of 
employment. They are a‘stoical race, and 
suffer all, sorts. of hardship# and fatigues 
without. apparent difficulty.” 





The ancient idea that we owe our diges- 
tibn. chiefly :to the stomach is being dis- 
earded, Koenig having shown that: this 
organ’ may be completely removed from the 
living animal. Other German physiologists 
suggest’ that: the proper, function of the 
stomach jis. to render harmless: all sub- 








stances injurious: to the bowels, the real 
digestive organs. - joa tia Ng 
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Several analyses of paints have been 








Arcadia Basket Company, 
NEWARK, NEW YORK, 


Season 1900. 


Quart Baskets, standard 4$9-95 
size, wire stapled, inlots 72 
of 1,000 and over,. . . (4,000 


So long as present stock lasts. . 


Baskets made from new stock 
will cost more. Order with cash 
at once to get low price. 

Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Spotted Calla, 
Choice 


Bulbs. 


SEEDS. 
For 25c.: we will send the post 
following choice collection for 2 5c « paid, 

1 Pkt Double Chrysanthemum, hardy, great novelty 

1 Pkt Polyantha Baby Rose. bloom in 90 days from planting 

1 Pkt Tree Aster, new and very attractive. giant flowers 

4 Pkts Pansies, yellow. black, red, white, separate colors 

1 Pkt Ageratum, newand very.choice, blue-and white 

i Pkt Poppy Bracta2tum, very brilliant colors and hardy 

1 Pkt Japanese Morning Giorles, beautiful markings 

1 Pkt Carnation, choice ; 1 Pkt Brachycome (Daisy) 

1 Pkt Sweet William 1 Pkt Nigella, Love in Mist 

1 Pkt Smilax, o'd favorite 1 Pkt Bush Sweet Pea, new 

1 Pkt Sweet Lavender 1 Pkt Verbena, Sweet Scented , 

+ Pkt Schizanthus, grand 1 Pkt Petunia, fringed, mixed 

1 Spotted Calla, 1 Begonia, 1 Amarylilis, 
i 0 -Bulbs 2 Montbretias, 1 Cinuamon Vine, 1 

Madeira Vine, 2 Gladiolius, brilliant colors : 1 Tuberose, double, 

hil the above Seeds and Bulbs, together with our new colored 

plate eatalog, sent postpaid for 25c. NOTICE.—A*retura check 
good for 25e. sent with each collection. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., 


IGHTING WEED 


HARD WORK, TO BE SURE. 
You want the best tools—those,, 3 
which will save time, labor 

and backache. Here they are. 


Floral Park, N. Y. 





NEW UNIVERS 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE WHEEL HOES. 


Send for book descriptive of many new styles out this 
year. New Universal Model Hand Seeders arethe 
standard of America. Our Combination Drill and 
Cultivator is the only 1 and 2 wheeler made. Tough 
oak bent handies used on all our tools. Popular 
prices to early purchasers. 


AMES PLOW CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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TRY.THIS PUZZLE 


Here is a Puzzle picture ofa man who is looking aroun 
for his wife./He cannot 

Misee her yet she is there 

in full view, standing near 

him. Can you find the 

mi; woman fif so, 

yf }make amatk othe picture 

with penor fencil;showing 
just where she is concealed, 
clip this out, return to us 
with only 10 cents to pay 
for samplesof ourcharming 
magazines and we will 
}| as a special prize send you 











Hing illustrated here; it is size of a 1 Kt. iy 
Diamond. in pretty rolled gold pate . 
ring and will de t you or send your 
a back. Sen mer i gy rere rie | . 
ing size around finger. Sen ee : 
ailverto HARTZ & GRAY, Box 407, New York, N. Ye 
You Sleep. 


Strict is 
ric ure 10,000 cured in 
- . - one. 

GRAN-SOLVENT CRAYONS will dislodge, digest 
and forever remove Strictmre in 15 days, recucing 

. ) ENLARGED PROSTATE CLAND, . 
strengthens and contracts the Seminal Ducts, for- 
ever stopping Drains and Emissions. P 
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ts larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper publis in America. 
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EDITORIAL. 
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Death of Elbert 8S. Carman. 

















This well known horticulturist died at his 
New York home on February 28th. I feel 
that in Mr. Carman’s death I have lost a 
friend, and I am sure that the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower will experience the 
same feeling. I knew Mr. Carman well 
and have greatly admired the man. He 
fwas an enthusiastic horticulturist and was 
thoroughly informed in regard to the 
mumerous varieties of fruit bearing plants, 
‘vines and trees, as Avell as the ornamentals, 

Several years ago I was invited to visit 
Mr. Carman at his home at River Edge, 
iN. J., then known as the Rural Grounds, 
where new fruits were tested, also new 
vegetables, and ornamentals, reports of 
which were made in “Ruralisms” in the 

“Rural New Yorker. -This New Jersey 
home was a beautiful spot, ‘ornamented 
with rare plants, vines, shrubs and trees, 
mith an attractive house, and with a little 
Jake in the rear. I can never forget the 
impression made upon me by the attractive 
home life of Mr, Carman and his family. 
Love seemed to reign there supreme. It 
was a home of culture and refinement. His 
wife was a model of an hospitable hostess. 
The young daughter and son were as cour- 
teous and polite as a princess and prince. 
I was royally entertained, 

_. Mr. Carman has done a great work for 
ruralists, not only in writing, but in prac- 
tical work in testing varieties and hybrid- 
izing. 





Pruning Peach Trees. 





Of all orchard fruit trees none require so 

‘much pruning, or such severe pruning, as 
the peach. In setting out a young peach 
tree those who are best informed cut off all 
its branches, and cut back the top to within 
two or three feet of the ground, so that the 
ftree looks like a straight stick stuck in the 
ground. The first year after planting the 
peach tree sends out vigorous shoots in all 
directions, forming a round, low head. 
These young branches should be thinned 
end the ends of the branches cut back in 
every instance. 
_ The proper pruning for future years con- 
‘sists in -cutting back the last season’s 
growth one-half, That is the tips of all 
the branches should be cut back from six 
to twelve inches, according to the length 
of the season’s growth, being careful nut 
to remove all of the last season’s growth, 
This annual pruning after the peach tree 
begins to bear fruit is desirable in prevent- 
ing the branches from extending too far. 
Mf the head is kept compact, and not too 
spreading, it will bear its burden of fruit 
with less breakage of branches. 


But perhaps the greatest benefit of all in 
cutting back a large..portion of each sea- 
son’s growth is in lessening at Gite cost 
the amount of-fruit which the peach tree 
mvill bear that season. Nearly all peach 
trees have a gene a4 to overbear. The 
fruit has to be thinrfed at considerable ex- 
pense by hand, being clipped off by shears 
6oon after it sets. By cutting off a por- 
tion of each season’s growth the thinning 
of* fruit may be very economically accom- 
plished. 





The Truth About Beggars. 





Farmers and fruit growers are more 
easily imposed’ upon by beggars than any 
other class of péople. I do not doubt that 
more rural people will help beggars than 
will any other class of people. The only 
difficulty in begging money of farmers is 
that the farmers are so far apart it re- 
quires considerable muscular effort to walk 
from one farm to another, and beggars 
are very saving of their strength; or in 
other words are lazy. I have been im- 
posed upon many times myself when on 
the farm by seemingly needy people. if 
there was a serious accident on the rail- 
road, or a blow-up or.a fire on a ship 
on the lakes, in a short time survivors of 
these wrecks (so claimed) would call at my 
farm with burned hands, or.crippled limbs, 
and I could not resist giving them money. 

It has been discovered that a large por- 
tion of beggars are frauds. Mr. McGov- 
ern, an intelligent young man, started out 
to gain experience as a street beggar in 
cities. His object was to learn begging in 
order to ‘be able to advise the public along 
that.line. He was not himself needy. He 
begged for food and money in New York 
and Brooklyn, mingling with beggars, 


| Green's Fruit Grower 


in their company and has reported his ex- 
perience in the Woman’s Home Journal. 
report is that begging is an exceed- 
ingly profitable pursuit. He says he knows 
of no other trade or line of business, which 
is at the very beginning so profitable as 
begging. This man, while he is not an 
experienced beggar, but really is a man 
of culture and refinement, dressed himself 
like a tramp, or beggar, so far disguising 
himself that his best friends did not rec- 
ognize him when he appeared at their 


houses and begged for food and money. 


His profits in cash from begging averaged 
over ten dollars per day. He found that 
the wealthiest class of city residents were 
not the class who most encouraged beg- 
gars. The middle class and often the poorer 
class were the most gullible. 

It seems sad and almost wicked to dis- 
courage the habit of giving to public beg- 
gars, but people who thus give encourage 
shiftlessness and discourage honest efforts. 
When beggars come to your farm try to 
set them at work, and make them earn 
their money, or their dinner, before they 
get it. 





Protection for Originators of 
New Fruits. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has often ex- 
pressed its sympathy with the originators 
of new fruits, and the la¢k of protection 
which they have received from the Gov- 
ernment. This paper has been free to 
publish complaints of originators who have 
suffered, and the editor has done all in 
his power to defend their interests. 

The Rural New Yorker has recently 
given the matter some attention, and that 
paper comes to the conclusion that there 
is no provision under a copyright law un- 
der which the propagation or the sale of a 
variety. can be restricted, or the use of 
the name withheld from the general public. 
This is rather a new ruling, since nursery- 
men have been in the habit of copyright- 
ing new fruits, assuming that thereby 
they were protected. If the Rural New 
Yorker is right there is indeed no protec- 
tion at present for the introducer of new 
varieties, by which he can retain all rights 
to propagate and use of the name he has 
given his variety. 

The Rural New Yorker states, however, 
that a bill was introduced in the Senate, 
December 80th, 1895, by Senator Platt, 
Conn., so amending the. revised statutes 
on trade-marks as to give the introducer of 
new fruits absolute protection. The bill, 
however, has not been passed. Mr. Wm. 
A. Taylor, of Washington, D. O., gives the 
above information to the Rural New York- 
er. We are glad to hear that he, or any 
other person, or any publication, is inter- 
ested in this subject, and we trust at the 
earliest possible moment the matter will 
again be presented to Congress. 

We have this day sent a copy of the 
above amendment to our Congressman, 
asking him to use his influence in securing 
the pone of this much needed amend- 
men 





Cows in Horticulture. 





Rural papers have much to say of late 
in regard to insect enemies, which appear 
upon trees and plants. The good editors 
of these Journals, also the kind professors 
at experiment stations, almost frighten 
us to death about scale insects, aphis, cur- 
culio, currant worms, tent-caterpillar, can- 
ker-worms, etc. It is well to be advised 
in regard to these enemies and informed 
in regard to the necessary remedy. 

But there is a worse enemy to our fruit 
trees, which the experiment stations and 
the rural papers say little about, and that 
is the innocent and useful cow. The reader 
will assume at once that I am joking, but 
such is not the /case. The cow has been 
more destructive to American orchards 
than the San Jose scale. The cow has been 
called the nurseryman’s friend, owing to 
the large amount of aursery stock- which 
the cow has destroyed. Cattle of all kinds 
have an intense and irresistible desire to 
scratch themselves. Cassius, the Roman 
senator, was said to have an itching palm; 
cattle have itching heads. Their hands are 
so adjusted on their bodies as to make it 
impossible for them to scratch themselves 
with any degree of success. They are 
obliged to get somebody else to scratch 
them, or to find some object which they 
can rub against, thereby causing the neces- 
sary friction. 

On the great Western plains when buf- 
falo were plenty, these wild cattle would 
break down the telegraph poles in their 
effortd to scratch themselves. The tele- 
graph owners hit upon a scheme of forcing 
great iron spikes into the telegraph poles, 
hoping thus to prevent their being broken 
by the buffalo, but instead of being a pre- 
ventive these murderous spikes were 
heartily enjoyed by the buffalo, which 
came hundreds of miles for the sole pur- 
pose of scratching upon these particular 
poles which had spikes in them. 

What will the cow do when she breaks 
her tether, or climbs over an enclosure and 
gets into a young orchard, or a shady 
lawn? Why, she starts instantaneously 
for the first tree, shrub or vine in sight. 
She advances at this as though it were a 
foe who had attacked her life, or her off- 
spring. She has no real enmity against the 
tree, but desires to cease the irritation oc- 
curring in her head, between her horns, and 
her ears. In a brief moment the tree at- 
tacked is a complete wreck, every branch 
having been removed, and the body itself 
having been stripped of its bark. Not sat- 
isfied with this destruction the cow pro- 
ceeds from one tree to another until weary, 
or arrested by the police. 

My advice to rural-editors and the pro- 
fessors of experiment stations, is that they 
give more attention to the destructive cow, 
and perhaps less to ifsects, which are at 
this. date pretty well understood, and in a 
fair way to annihilation. The cow, like the 
poor, is ever with us. We have a weak- 
ness for butter, cream and milk, also for 
porterhouse steak; therefore, would not 
thoughtlessly dispense with so useful a 
beast as the cow, but we do protest against 
pasturing her in young orchards. This may 
seem like needless advice to intelligent peo- 
ple, but I. doubt if there is a reader of 
Green’s Fruit Gorwer who has not had 
more or less trees destroyed by cattle. 

My thoughts often wander to that thor- 
ough farmer neighbor of mine who planted 
an apple orchard. Before planting he pest- 
ered the life out of nurserymen in his 
search for straight: and bright trees of all 
in the nursery. He planted’ them with 
great care, and I was compelled to admire 
the thriftiness and promise of the orchard 
as I drove by his place. When the orchard 
was four or five years old it was seeded 
to clover. A drouth came, he was short 
of pasture. Imagine, my horror when I 
passed his place later to discover that he 
had turned) a herd of twenty cattle into 
this promising orchard, intending of course 
that they should browse apon the succu- 
lent clover. The cattle, however, paid lit- 
tle heed to ‘the clover, ¢o lorig as there was 
a tree or branch of a tree standing upon 
which they could scratch their contrary 
heads. In a few hours the entire orchard, 
the work of years, was a scene of desola- 
tion and ruin. J 

Will our editorial brethren and the ex- 
~periment station profexsors, point to any 
insect foe which would cause such serious 
destructionin so short a time? If they 





sleeping in their lodging houses, eating at 
their tables, and spending his spare time 


cannot so point, let them more often speak 
of the cow in horticulture 
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Children Starting a Bank’ Ac- 
count, 





When the editor of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er was a child he received by bequest from 
a grandmother, as did also the other grand- 
children, three dollars. This modest sum 
was the first money that the editor can 
recollect owning, and was the basis of his 
lifetime accumulation, 

The three dollars were deposited in the 
bank, As other money was earned it was 
added to this small bank account, until 
finally the sum reached several hundred 
dollars. As the editor became older he 
engaged in larger enterprises, and the bank 
account increased. 

In those days butchers in cities depended 
entirely upon the surrounding farmers for 
beef cattle, refrigerator beef from Chicago, 
or shipments of live stock from other dis- 
tant points, not then having been dreamed 
of. Thus as a farmer’s boy I naturally 
turned my attention somewhat to cattle. 
I remember one season having gathered 
together a drove of seventy-five head of 
beef cattle, which were sold in one lot 
to a dealer. The sum of money received 
for these cattle seemed a large one, and 
the profits of this deal further increased 
the bank account. 

The editor’s children all have bank ac- 
counts, where their small earnings are 
placed on deposit. The bank accounts of 
these children are continually increasing, 
and the knowledge of the fact is a stim- 
ulus to be economical and considerate in 
expending money. 

Parents are advised to encourage their 
children in opening a bank account, even 
though they have not more than one dol- 
lar to deposit. «Children, as well as grown 
people, seem to have’more respect for 
themselves if they have something which 
they can call their own. Surely a man 
will hold his head higher as he walks along 
the street if he has one or two thousand 
dollars deposited in the bank, than he 
would if he was penniless and dependent. 





Methods of Propagating Fruit 
Trees. 





There are many. people who are not cor- 
rectly informed in regard to the methods 
of propagating trees. The truth is that 
few other than nurserymen understand this 
matter fully. I am led to make this state- 
ment from a reply made by the Baltimore 
Sun to a correspondent who asks whether 
budded trees are the best kind to plant. 
The editor of the Sun replies as follows: 
“Trees on their own roots,are longer lived 
than budded ones. It is difficult to get 
fruit trees other than budded ones, be- 
cause it is a quicker way of producing 
them. The nurserymen raise trees to sell, 
and claim it does not pay to wait for them 
to grow on their own roots, etc.” 

It is not plain to the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower what is meant by growing 
apple trees on their own roots. It is safe 
to say that not one apple tree in a million 
is grown on its own roots. Apple trees 
are propagated as follows: Apple seeds are 
planted in the fall which come up the next 
spring, and in one or two years, as the 
case may be, produce seedling apple trees 
with roots nearly one foot long, and with 
tops not much longer. These apple seed- 
lings’cannot be depended upon to produce 
superior fruit. Some of them would pro- 
duce cider apples, and occasionally one 
would produce a superior new variety of 
apple. These young seedlings are dug in 
the fall, placed in cellars, and during the 
winter the nurseryman cuts off the top of 
each apple root and grafts upon the root 
a scion of Baldwin, Ben Davis, or what- 
ever variety he may desire to propagate. 
If the apple root from the seedling is long 
enough he makes two, three and sometimes 
four roots by cutting one root into two, 
three or four pieces, on the top of each of 
which he places a scion. These grafted 
apple roots are placed in boxes of sand, 
or. sawdust, and by spring the scion has 
become cemented on to the root. When 
planted in early spring in carefully and 
finely prepared soil, the buds of the scion 
send out shoots, one of which is allowed to 
form the tree which is ultimatcly the tree 
most often sold by nurserymen. When the 
tree is dug two or three years later, usually 
no trace is found of the seedling root, or of 
the juncture where the graft has been set, 
In most instances the scion has sent out a 
new set of roots above the seedling root, 
and the seedling root has perished. 

Another method of propigating apple, 
pear, plum, cherry and peach trees is to 
plant the seedlings early in the spring, and 
to give them good cultivation. In August 
or September in each seedling the nursery- 
man sets a bud, of the variety he desifes 
to propagate, in the base of the stock, 
three inches above the level of the ground, 
each bud being carefully bound with raffia 
string. After two or three weeks this 
string is cut, or removed. The following 
spring, the top of each budded seedling is 
cut off three inches above the place where 
the bud was inserted. Then the bud shoots 
up vigorously forming the tree of com- 
merce. Other buds also send up shoots 
about the trunk of the seedlings but these 
are carefully removed by the nurseryman 
and only the inserted bud allowed to grow. 

The above two methods of propagation 4 
are the only ones known «at the North. In 
some of the Southern States cuttings of 
pear, plum and even peach trees will grow 
when inserted in the soil under proper con- 
ditions. Pos8ibly, apple cuttings would 
also succeed there. It may be that this 
latter method is the one referred to by the 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, but this 
method of propagation is almost unknown 
to practical nurserymen, and never prac- 
ticed so far as we know. We can see no 
benefit from such a method of securing 
trees on their own roots, were such pos- 
sible, 





Wintering Apples. 





When I was a boy I remember an orch- 
ard in fruiting located across the road from 
our old farm house. Often in early spring 
I would find apples that had been preserved 
in fine condition under the trees of this 
orchard, with no other protection than the 
snow which had fallen naturally upon them 
as they lay upon the ground. I remember 
the delicious flavor of the apples thus pre- 
served. I do not doubt that a bank of 
snow thrown at the proper date over apples 
upon the ground would presefve them per- 
fectly until spring. 

There are many people who preserve ap- 
ples during the winter by placitg them in 
barrels and placing these barrels on an 
elevation, where the water cannot settle 
about them, in tiers one over the other, cov- 
ering the barrels with a foot or more of 
straw, or leaves, and sufficient earth to 
preserve the apples from severe freezing, 
leaving the ventilators made by wheat 
straw, as is made for ventilation of potato 
pits. 

Green’s Fruit Grower will be glad to re 
ceive the experience of readers in regard to 
wintring apples in this oreother ways. We 
have doubtless much to learn in regard to 
wintering apples and in preserving other 
fruits fresh. House cellars are too warm. 
The great difficulty is how to keep apples 
near the freezing point, and how to keep 
the temperature fixed as near as possible 
at that degree of cold. 

The writer has had considerable expe- 
rience in storing apples in the cold storage 





} houses of cities. He has found that much 


_| whether they keep well or not. 


depends upon the condition of the apples 
when’ they’ go into cold storage, as to 
This year 
our apples in cold storage have not- kept 
so well as last year owing to the fact that 
they were riper when placed in cold storage 
house. Apples should be picked a little be- 
fore maturity, and placed in the cold stor- 
age house at the earliest possible moment 
after picking, without waiting for sweating 
or anything else. Let us hear from our 
readers of their success in wintering apples. 





Little Things. 


If I were an orator I would not select for 
my theme the Lost Arts or Civilization of 
the Nineteenth Century or The, Recent 
Marvelous “Inventions, but my subject 
would be Little Things. 

I see a train of cars thundering across 

the country, the engine weighing eighty 
tons; the cars and engine complete weigh- 
ing two hundred and eighty tons. Can 
anything stop this moving train in its flight? 
Yes, snow flakes will stop it. 
What, those infinitesimal feathery atoms 
stop an express train weighing two hun- 
dred and eighty tons going at the rate of 
a mile a minute? Why, if you should place 
your brick house upon the track the train 
would rush through without scarcely check- 
ing its speed. ~ 

That is all right, but snow-flakes will 
stop a train quicker than the brick house, 
and this illustrates the importance of little 
things. It is not the size of the obstruction 
that stops the train, but the number. 

Drops of water are little things. Rain 
falls in little drops. These little drops do 
not amount to much individually, but when 
gathered together and placed in an engine 
they form the steam that propels the train. 
Little drops of water move the vast ma- 
chinery of the world. Sometimes these lit- 
tle drops of water accumulate and form 
lakes, possessed of great beauty and util- 


ity. Again they collect and form larger 
bodies of water, called oceans. When the 
wind moves these little drops of ocean 
waters, they accumulate in waves, and the 
strongest steamship, with its burden of a 
thousand tons of coal, its massive machin- 
ery, laden with freight, and passengers, is 
tossed about like a bit of cork. When 
these drops gather together in a tidal wave, 
and rush upon the coast, entire cities and 
vast sections of the country, and thousands 
of lives are lost. 

Of late years it has been discovered that 
most diseases of mankind ‘are caused by in- 
finitesimal creations, too small to be seen 
with the naked eye, thousands of which 
could be held on the point of a needle. It 
has also been discovered that the soil is full 
of infinitesimal creatures, called bacteria, 
which are useful in gathering nitrogen 
from the air, making the soil fertile. 

Some one brought into this country a 
few dozen young sparrows. How small and 
insignificant were these birds. Surely it 
would not appear to be a matter of im- 
portance what this man should do with 
these birds: After petting them awhile, 
this man turned the birds loose. They mul- 
tiplied and spread from county to county, 
from state to state, until now nearly our 
whole territory is covered with these pes- 
tiferous sparrows. 

A professional man in Massachusetts im- 
ported specimens of a small moth. These 
were little things that did not seem to be 
important, but through accident one day 
these moths escaped. As a result, the State 
of Massachusetts has spent several mil- 
lions of dollars in trying to exterminate 
these gypsy moths, but without success, It 
is possible that these destructive insects 
may spread over the entire country, as has 
the sparrow. 

The Hessian fly is a very small affair. 
It was brought to this country by the 
Hessians during the Revolutionary war. 
Although so insignificant in size it has cost 
this country millions of dollars. 








We are apt to overlook the importance 
of little things. Little courtesies, little acts 
of kindness, little deeds of charity, and 
words of’ love often work marvelous re- 
sults. On the other hand, little over-eating, 
little over-drinking, little harsh words, lit- 
tle impatient deeds, little thoughtless acts, 
little sins, have caused the separation of 
friends, or fagnilies, and made wars be- 
tween nations. 





Reports wanted of Fruit 
Prospeets. 





Green’s Fruit Grower desires brief postal 
card reports from every section of the 
country, stating the condition of the various 
fruit crops; fruit prospects for Western 
New York are good. We have had a mild 
winter and everything has been favorable. 
We have received favorable reports from 
Pennsylvania. Kindly favor us with brief 
reports. 





The Home of Admiral Sampson. 





A few miles east of Rochester, N. Y., is 
the beautiful and prosperous village: of 
Palmyra, the birthplace of Admiral Samp- 
son, who defeated the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago. Here Admiral Sampson found 
his first and second wife, and here he spent 
his boyhood. To this village he returned 
often during the past ten or fifteen years 
to spend his vacations. He was known 
at Palmyra as a modest man, unpreten- 
tious, friendly and sociable with all. 

This village of Palmyra was also once 
the home of Joseph Smith, the first Mor- 
mon Prophet. Smith claimed to have 
found plates of the Mormon Bible on a 
hill near Palmyra~ It was also near Pal- 
myra that Spiritualism began through the 
agency of the famous Fox sisters, who 
later moved to aig oop and became no- 
torious throughout the entireeworld. . 





An Object Lesson in Packing 
Fruit. 





We have received from Ellwanger & 
Barry a box of Anjou pears, which is gp 
object lesson in packing and preparing 
fruit for market. The size of the box jg 
10 inches wide and high by 18 inches long 
It is lined with paper, making the bor 
partially frost proof. The box will hoig 
something less than a half-bushel of pears 
The box is made of thin pine, as thin gg 
possible. ach pear is wrapped in a sheet 
of thin Manilla paper eleven and one-hajt 
by eleven inches. On the centre of this 
sheet is printed the name and initials o¢ 
the firm which has packed the fruit. The 
pears are of uniform size and packed 
closely in layers. After the box has been 
filled with the pears, so closely presseg 
together that they cannot be bruised jp 
shipment, or move about, excelsior jg 
spread over the top of the box, presseq 
down firmly over the fruit, and the lig 
nailed on. The box is then stenciled op 
the end with the name and address of the 
packer and the name of the fruit in the 
box. 

This firm has established a reputation 
for the superior grading of pears packed 
in this manner, and has supplied the holj. 
day trade in large cities many years with 
these pears, and buyers know exactly 
what to expect when they open these boxes 
of fruit. 

Fruit growers do not spend time and 
money enough, as a rule, in grading ang 
packing fruit so that it shall appear oy 
the market in the most attractive map. 
ner possible. Large pear growers would 
hesitate about incurring the expense of 
having boxes made, 
wrapping each specimen, and the carefy] 
adjustment of the specimens in the boxos 
preferring to sell the fruit cheaper in 


(Continued on page nine.); 
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“BRIM FULL OF INTEREST 
OUR PREMIUM LIST 
SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1900. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION. is ‘supposed to expire with this issue, unless you have paid for 1900. Please 
read the following offers, which we trust will be of interest and do good service. 

to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal and desirable. All will be sent by mail, post- 
paid. Note also in another column our clubbing offers with other papers. 
NOTICE: When you subscribe. for GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER you must in the same letter claim 


If you fail to do this, it will be useless for you to make your claim Iater, since it is 
ooo subscribers to adjust such a small matter. 
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We have decided 





No. 1. 
SIX strong plants of this valuable Strawberry, very 


early, perfect blossoming hircng & 
and productive. Is desirable fo 


claim this premium when subscribing. 


Three 
Rose Bushes. 


No. 2. 


choicest. varieties. 


paper 
ing. 


ly veined. 
™ July until cut off 








of large size, fine color, 
r home use or for market. 
To all who send us 50 cents for our paper one year and who 





We offer three two-year-old hardy, outdoor rosebushes, 
which will blossom same year planted, and will be of the 
Ordinarily roses sent out by mail are 
green-house plants not one-tenth as large as those we offer ; 
one of our roses is worth ten of such green-house plants. 
These bushes will be sent to all who send us 50 cents for this 
one year and claim these as premiums when subscrib- 
We will select one pink, one crimson, and one white 


bush from the following hardy hybrid perpetual varieties: 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Prince Camille De Rohan, Coquette Des 
Blanches, Coquette Des Alps, Paul Neyron, Mrs. John Laing, 
John Keynes, La Reine, La France. The selection must be 
left entirely witb us. 


No. 3. Clematis Jackmanni. 


Never before have we been able to offer 
as a premium a clematis. 
@ nice stock of the Jackmanni variety— 
the most desirable one of all. The flowers 
when fully expanded are from 4 to 6 
inches in diameter; intense violet purple, 
with a rich, velvety appearance, distinet- 
It flowers continually from 


% We will send one nice plant to all who 
» send us 50c. for the paper one year and 
claim this premium when subscribing. 


firm 






scribing. 


We now have 
With 7 
is one 0 


by frosts. 
so that 
Sent to 


when subscribing. 





No. 4—Curvant Plants, 


Four well-rooted plants of the new 
Red Cross Currant, the most remark- 
able currant of the present da 
family use or for market. Very large, 
very vigorous in growth, clusters all 
six inches long. To all who send us 
60 cents for our paper one 
who claim this premium when sub- 





No. 5—Rubber Stamp. 


our name and address, This 
the most valuable premiums 
we have ever offered. It is a nickel- 

lated machine which you can carry 
n your pocket, with self-inking rabber 
type, which stamps your name and 
address on envelopes and letterheads, 
our letters cannot go astray. 
1 who send us 50 cents for the 
paper one year and claim 


ORDER BY NUMBER ONLY .., 


flavor. 


for 


ear and 


Persimmon Culture. 


this premium 





The Loudon grows in favor and is to-day the largest 
firmest, )-rightest and finest hardy red raspberry in existen 
SIX Loudon plants by mail, post-paid, will be given each su) 
sctiber to Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 5c. and clai 
this premium when subscribing. 


No. 9—American Fruit Growing. 


The newest book, handsomely illustrated, 130 pase 
devoted to Peach Culture, Pear, 
Fruit Culture, etc. .See advertisement in another column. 


. No. l10—Green’s Six Books. 
On fruit culture, devoted to Apple, Pear, Plum, Chery 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry 2” 
See advertisement in another colum2. 


American Poultry Keeping. 

A new book by Chas. A. Green, 
covering all the principal points o 
advertisements on other pages of all these books. 


bs 
7 





No. 6—Campbell’s Early Grape. 


The earliest and best of all the black grapes. A wonder 
ful producer of fine fruit, which sells ahea 
Vine vigorous grower, fruit black, large bunches and fine 
e have on hand extra fine well-rooted vines of 
Campbell's Early, and will mail one to each subscriber who] 
will send us 50c, for this paper one year and claim this 
premium when subscribing. 


of any grape 





No. 8—Green’s Books. 
We offer your choice of Green’s Books as premium toll 
who send us 50 cents for this paper, and who claim the pr 
miums when subscribing, T 


hese books are as follows: 





Quince, Currant and Swall 
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NOTICE--IMPORTANT. 


All plants will be mailed in spring. We can send only ONE premium with each subscription as numbered above. We cannot make any change in varieties # 
premiums named. Order by number. [a F"All by mail, postage paid by us. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Yy 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
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rules the world.’’ 
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Chickadee. 


for Green’s Fruit Grower by O. 8S. 
por Rice, New Hampshire. 


(he winter day was near its close, 
The white wings of the storm arose 
And flung against my window pane— 
A night of snow and frozen rain. 

But when, at last morn’s tardy light 
Had filled the darkness of the night, 
From icy perch on leafless tree— 

A little bird said ‘Chickadee! 


O bird, if I could sing like thee, 

If I could match thy chickadee, 

The world would heed my little rhyme— 
And read it many and many a time; 
Love's coffined car would catch its strain, 
The saddest heart would hope again. 

But God gave not such gift to me, 

He gave it, fearless bird, to thee. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Laughter. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


There are all sorts of schools to learn 
this and that, but one to promote cheery 
laughter has yet to be started. It is bet- 
ter than medicine, nine times out of ten. 
If you doubt it pick up the first baby you 
come across, talk to him for sixty seconds 
jn a doleful manner and see the little lips 
quiver, followed by a dismal cry. But try 
the cheery tone, and the smile, and see the 
effects on baby’s face. Every housekeeper 
should have a laughter school and be a 
most energetic and persevering pupil in it. 
Meal time is the place to start the cheerful 
factory, three times 2 day, three hundred 
end sixty-five days in the year. 

“How can one,” sighs my mournful 
friend. “This is a sinful, dying world and 
there are sorrows right and left.” f 

“True,” said I, “but there is sunshine, 
blue sky and fanny happenings, enough to 
tide one over and at least to make it cheer- 
ful at meal time. It may cost an effort 
with some; it is very hard to see the bright 
side, but it is worth all the pain and trou- 
ble it costs. Never tell bad dreams at the 
breakfast table or go into the particulars of 
the horrible murder described in the paper 
with so much detail. Store up in your mind 
every pleasant little happening, the sayings 
of the baby, the funny antics of the dog 
or cat, or the bright little anecdotes that 
can be found in the newspapers, if you 
look for them, or that may be told to you 


e neighbors, _ And laugh yousself...It: 


OF le 

is iafectionrand the whele“family-will get 
up ftom the tablé’in cheerful mood. There 
is a good deal of truth in “Laugh and 
grow fat.” Care, they say, will kill a cat 
and as “a cat has nine lives” this constant 
dwelling on the dark side will undermine 
the stoutest of us. One may not be wealthy 
or learned, handsome or witty, but if he 
has an honest, soul-stirring laugh, ready to 
bubble over with cheerful talk, he may be 
thankful, for he is a. public benefactor. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


A sum of money laid by for our old age 
ts good, but there is another investment 
that mothers can lay up for their children, 
beginning even when they are babies. As 
early as possible tell them simple stories, 
perhaps the same one told over and over 
to raise a taste for reading, and get them 
to like books. Said an old man to me re- 
gretfully: “If I had only been taught to 
like books in my youth, the time would not 
hang so heavily upon me as it does now.” 
So much depends on “mother” to form this 
taste. If she interests herself in nice, 
bright stories and reads them aloud as the 
little ones are around her, and talks about 
the stories aftenwards, encouraging the chil- 
dren to talk, and not laughing at their 
crude opinions. Let the children read aloud 
too in turn. At first it will be far from 
agreeable to listen to their stumbling, but 
keep it up. This reading aloud in the 
family group seems almost a Jost art. Why 
hot devote a half hour every evening to the 
daily paper? Mother need not read aloud 
to the children, the accounts of the hang- 
ings or scandals or direful accidents, but 
the articles that are making history, and a 
blessed mother it is who can explain a lit- 
tle as she goes along. The boys will take 
& deep interest and girls too, with the war 
in South Africa or descriptions of our new 
Possessions. Anecdotes. about animals 
always interest children. When they are 
old enough to draw books from the library 
mother ought to be on the alert*that the 
blood and thunder trash does not come into 
the home. A little loving interest and get- 
ting the boy or girl to talk over the story 
will go far to prevent the mischief. Another 
thing, get the children interested in plants 
or birds or animals or shells in fact, en- 
courage “fads.” ‘Then choose books treat- 
ing on the subject or articles in the papers 
on the same. “But you are ‘cutting out so 
much work for us mothers,” may be said. 

We have hardly time now to feed and es- 
Pecially clothe them as we would like.” Let 
me tell you there is no investment without 
trouble, and it surely will pay if a love of 
reading will keep the young folks out of 
mischief, and provide happiness for old age. 

SLAVES TO A HOUSE. ~* 


John Elliot was a young man of good 
abits and a trusted clerk in a grocery 
Store. He had been married three years 
end two children were in his home. Then 
both himself and wife took the new house 
fever and as a street had been opened 
through a desirable location he borrowed 
Money and buiit a house of good size, for 
Said he, “We must consider the future, and 
bur large and growing family.” They both 
“ens debt and to pay for the new house 
h ¢ pinching process began. They would 
_— liked trees and shrubbery to beautify 
oi ood sized yard, but John said they 
__ Wait until they were out of debt. 
oung Mrs. John liked to look trim and 
“ye but she was obliged to content her- 
~~ With the clothes that were bought be- 
— oe Was married, until they could be 
“mee or mended no longer and then she 
eee t five cent prints. An interesting 
urse of lectures was given up because 
= vd — two dollars, and her love of music 
* = arved, for they would not buy tickets 
7 regen Even the Christmas presents 
ey children were cut off and a child’s 
oa “~! party that little Mary begged so 
owe or was refused. In five years the 
© was paid for, but at the cost of much 


‘a woman who is so undeni 











innocent pleasure and advancement. The 
habit of pinching and holding on to the last 
penny became fixed by that time and as 
John had a splendid chance to invest again 
in a house and lot that in time would sell 
for enough to make him a rich man he 
bought again on time and the pinching 
went on harder than ever. John, Jr., 
wanted a bicycle and pretty Mary almost 
cried her eyes out because she couldn’t 
have a new dress and go journeying like 
the other girls. The children soon found 
they could not have much amusement at 
home, and sought it outside, and John, 
Jr., especially found it in questionable 
places, and when he was a clerk on a 
salary it melted away like the dew. He 
said he had had enough of saving all his 
life and now was going to enjoy. ‘himself. 
Mr. Elliot died a rich man. But was it 
worth what it cost? Welive but once, and 
should get all the rational pleasure we can 
find. Houses and corner lots are good but 
they ought not to take the places of other 
things more worth while. 


CHEERFUL HARBINGERS. 


Why don’t we all buy the dear little 
crocus bulbs? They are only a few cents 
a dozen and bloom early in the spring when 
we are so tired of winter and yearn for the 
flowers. If possible have a bed of these 
cheerful harbingers in front of the house. 
There will be many a passer by who will 
take heart and encouragement by seeing 
the pretty flowers. ‘Well! we have no 
front yard, and little sun,” sighs the 
dweller in a city street, “so you need not 
talk about our having bulbs.” 

Just the things for you. They seem 
made on purpose for houses on streets 
that get little sun. They will bloom in 
anything that will hold the soil to cover the 
bulbs, tin cans, old cups that just hold to- 


Y gether, and glass dishes. Such brave little 


darlings ‘as they will prove to be. Mine 
were left in a room when the thermometer 
marked 13 below outside. The earth in the 
pots was frozen solid, but up they came 
and seemed to shake their heads in de- 
fiance at the thermometer. We see so 
rarely a row of crocus in bloom in the 
window in early spring that people ask, 
what those lovely plants are, even if they 
are acquainted with them, in the garden. 
They are for busy people who would like 
something bright in their windows but 
have little time to spare, and less money. 


THE FIRST SELECTION. 


A farmer’s wife writes: “We want one 
new rose, all we can afford to buy this 
season. - What would you select?’ I an- 
swer, a Rosa Rugosa and here are some of 
its good qualities. It is cheap, hardy and 
will last for years. The flowers are a beau- 
tiful pink, single and the plant will bear 
several times during the season. They are 
very decorative for the centre of the table, 
and the leaves are very abundant and of a 
rich green. Among its chief merits the 
bush is not so apt to be troubled with in- 
sects. Again, even when there are no 
flowers, it is very decorative, and lasts 
green until late in the fall, showing the 
very large scarlet seed vessels. It is a 
good plan to select one rose a season. 
After Rugosa gets settled and.you have 
admired the sweet scented flowers sufli- 
ciently you will conclude there must be one 
more as a companion and we want a white 
one. This ought to be Madame Plantier. 
If there is a loved grave in the. cemetery 
there soon will be sprouts come up and 
these can be cut off with roots attached 
and transplanted. 





Woes of a Pretty Woman. 


‘ 

The pretty woman has her woes as’ well 
as her plainer sister. 

“Do you know, I think «plain women 
hhave the. best of it, after “ll,” remarked 
prétty that 
she can afford to talk despondently about 
it. “Take the woman in business, for in- 
stance. Who would worry about a pretty 
‘woman’s success? A man admires her for 
her appearance, or else doesn’t think about 
her. His sense of chivalry isn’t troubled, 
because he thinks every one else will be 
nice and considerate to a pretty girl. As 
far as business is concerned he doesn’t 
think about her at all. He considers, on 
principlg, that a pretty woman isn’t useful 
or clever. . 

“On the other hand, a very plain woman, 
who has neither beauty, style nor manner, 
is apt to rouse his sympathy. She may not 
want it, of course, but he unconsciously 
thinks ‘Well, here’s a girl with odds against 
her. I'll give her a chance.’ If she proves 
clever it doesn’t come as such a surprise 
as when the pretty woman proves that she 
is not entirely devoid of intelligence. 

“Then men distrust the pretty woman 
and women envy her, and she always gets 
credit for being designing and vain, whether 
she is or not. All of this does not render 
her position in life very genial, if she is 
poor and comparatively alone in the world, 
and if she adds graces of mind and charm 
of manner to beauty of face and figure she 
is not apt to make any well-meaning 
friends.” 

“Seems to me you are rather bitter this 
morning,” observed the pretty: woman’s 
friend. “Which ‘spiteful cat’ has been crit- 
icising you now, I wonder?” 

“None. They don’t bother me very much. 
I was just thinking of the trials and woes 
I have had which are directly traceable to 
what people call my ‘piquante face.’ If I 
were handsome it would be different. I 
could be majestic and awe-inspiring then, 
but I am only just ornamental enough to 
look useless in an office or a school-room 
and not sufficiently dazzling to pose as a 
professional beauty. I don’t care to be a 
typewriter or go on the stage, and in all 
other professions good looks seem to be a 
drawback. I mean it. They may enable 
one to get positions easily. But do they 
help one to keep them? I tried teaching 
small children once. Their mother accused 
me of flirting with her husband—a short, 
stout, apopleptic man of 50—because he 
remarked in her hearing that I was a fine- 
looking girl. 

““Men—the most of men whom my sisters 
have married—don’t marry really pretty 
girls. They marry plain girls with pretty 
points, girls whose looks depend a great 
deal upon the way they dress their hair 
or put on their clothes. The average man 
fights shy of a beautiful wife.” And then 
she sighed and put on her hat without look- 
ing in the mirror.—Chicago Chronicle. 





Mrs. Wellment: But why don’t you argue 
with your lover about his drinking habits, 
Norah? Norah. Arrah, mum, Oi hate ¢’ 
ephoile his face before marriage. 
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over fifty years 

THEIR TEETH |} Winslow's soot 
Syrup has been 

"used by fnillions of 
mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing, with perfect success. It soothes 
the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhcea. id i 
an 











jnevery part of the world. Be sure 
ask for Soothing 
and take no other 


- Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


To test the heat of the fat for croquettes, 
fish cutlets or fish balls, drop in @ small 
piece of bread, and if it browns while forty 
can be counted, it is right. 

Put a little lemon juice or vinegar in the 
kettle whieh cauliflower or cabbage is boiled 
in. It will serve to keep it white while 
cooking. It also whitens and keeps firm 
fish meat. Apropos of boiling cabbages, 
the cook of one family manages this 
process without the usual disagreeable smell 
coming from it. Her secret, she says, is 
in cooking the vegetable very slowly, prac- 
tically stewing it, in fact, and keeping the 
pot closely covered. 

A delicacy that is only now finding its 
way to exclusive tables is the preserved 
comquats which come to us from China. 
These are tiny oranges, preserved with the 
marvellous skill that only Chinese preserve 
makers attain, and are a delicious and novel 
sweet for dessert. They are packed in at- 
tractive little stone pots. 

The habit of sucking the thumb, so often 
practised by children, is greatly to be con- 
demned. Not only does the child find it 
difficult to lose the habit, but the result is 
often an unsightly mouth. 

To brighten tortoise shell combs and pins 
tub them with alcohol, and after drying 
with a soft rag use bismuth powder to ren- 
der them bright. 

The apple is the most wholesome fruit 
that one can eat, npovided it is perfectly 
ripe, and is eaten during meals, not at the 
beginning or end of meals, says a promi- 
nent physician. It is a most nutritive fruit, 
and more edsily digested than any other 
Sak placed in damp rooms will absorb 
the moisture. 

Serve souffles in separate courses; ome- 
lettes also. Small sandwiches, or bread 
and chéese, may be passed with them. A 
fish souffle will take the place of a fish 
course, 

The sweet Spanish peppers should be 
eaten with salt the same as radishes. 

The nursery should always be provided 
with a bottle of good sweet oil; because if, 
at the very beginning of a cold, the chest 
and back and the lower part of the throat 
are rubbed with it the child gets a good 
night’s -rest, and that always acts favor- 
ably. A little oil put over the bridge of 
the nose prevents it from getting closed up 
and impeding the breathing. 

Babies should not be taken out in thick 
fogs—the damp and smoke get into their 
little throats and chests, and make their 
eyes smart. In extremely frosty weather, 
with a north or east wind blowing and an 
absence of sun, babies ought not to go out. 
It is simply too bitterly cold for their deli- 
cate organization, and to expose them is 
to court croup and sore throat, if not bron- 
chitis and inflammation of the lungs. 

To take stains off the fingers, keep a 
piece of cut lemon on your wash stand and 
rub the spot with this previous to wetting. 
If this is not successful, try a piece of 
pumice soap. Even the pulp of a lemon, 
which has had the juice taken from it, is 
useful for this purpose. 

Do not allow paint to be cleansed with 
soap or soda. Ammonia is far better. Use 
one tablespoon to every gallon of water re- 
quired to dean the woodwork. 


For use in polishing knives a good device 
is formed of two flat pieces of material, 





GROWER. 


farmer’s ‘wives are broken down, or that Care of Lamps. all day long. Arrange to do part of your 


there are many farmers’ wives in insane 
asylums. I do not make this statement to 
discourage girls from marrying farmers’ 
sons, but to induce farmers~to be more 
considerate of their wives. 

I trust that the better times which now 
prevail among farmers will relieve the far- 
mers’ wives. There are many farmers 
who would employ servants to help their 
wives, but in many instances it is impos- 
sible to secure such servants.—HKditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





a, 
Love the Little Ones. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Gather them close in your loving arms. 
Cradle them close to your breast. They 

will soon enough leave your brooding care. 

Little ones in the nest. I fear mothers 
do not think, as the days go by, that the 
children are growing up and away from 
them and that never again shall they have 
baby, just as he is to-day. Every month, 
every year shows a decided change in the 
character of the child. 

The first curls must be cut off, the short 
dresses are discarded; the first pants donned 
and very soon come the long pants, the 
young manhood and the leaving home to go 
out into the world tu meet and wrestle with 
its temptations. 


What has been learned at the mother’s 
knee clings to many a child through life. 
The mother’s daily disposition has a great 
influence in forming the character; you 
have all noted the various ways in which 
a family gather about the breakfast table. 
If one is cross it‘affects the whole circle, 
whereas, if good nature abounds the start- 
ing out for the day, whether to school or 
to work, is done in a cheerful, happy way. 
I heard a mother say not long since that 
when baby Agnes went to school with the 
other children she felt like crying, the 
house was so lonely and she had no little 
one clinging to her dress, or playing about 
the rooms as she worked. Her tone and 
words reminded me of the poem: “Baby 
Has Gone to School.” 

“The baby has gone to school. Ah me! 

What will the mother do? 

With never a call to button or pin 

Or tie up a little shoe. 

How can she keep herself a 

With the “‘little gpa J thin 
Another basket to fill with lu 

Another ‘‘good bye’”’ to say, 
And mother stands at the door to see 

Her baby march ower. 

And turns with a sigh that is half relief 

And half a something akin to grief; 
She thinks of a possible future morn 

When the children one by one, 

Will go from their home, out into the world 

To battle with life alone. 

And not even the baby be left to cheer 

The desolate home of that future year. 
She picks up the garments here and there, 

Thrown down in careless haste! 

And tries to think how it would seem 

If nothing were displaced; 

If the home were always as still as this 

How could she bear the loneliness?’ 

That wonderful picture exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, “Leaving Home”, brought 
tears to many an eye. The tall, awkward 
boy, standing carpet bag in hand, with his 
mother’s hands on each shoulder, her sad 
eyes looking straight into his, as she gives 
him her parting advice. There was not 
an hour in the day that this picture did not 
have a crowd of people around. The artist 
who painted it must have known a mother’s 
tender love. 


The surest test to apply to a household 


all day 
g’’ away. 
nch, 
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Green’s Big Berry—Corsican. 


We offer six plants of this great strawberry by mail, post-paid, as a premium to 
each subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us Wc. with a subscription 


within thirty days, claiming this premium when sending the money. 


There is little 


dowbt that this is the largest and most productive strawberry known at the pres- 


ent date. 
eral years on the same plantation. 


It is also a vigorous grower, continuing to bear large crops of fruit sev- 
It has given us more fruit, and larger fruit, 
than any other strawberry at Green’s Fruit Farm. . The blossom 
requiring no other variety to grow near it. 


is perfect, 
Send in your subscriptions at once. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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having polishing cushions on their opposing 
faces, the upper member being pivoted on 
the lower to admit the knife blade between 
the two., 

Olives, celery, and salted nuts are passed 
between the courses to prepare the palate 
for the dishes which are to follow. 





The Wife’s Burden. 


Pa 


‘‘A man always has time to stop by the 
roadside and gossip or talk politics by the 
hour, in the busiest time of year,’”’ says a 
city friend of mine who spends much time 
in farming districts, “while his wife can 
hardly snatch a minute for rest 6r recrea- 
tion from sunrise tiil late bedtime. The 
‘women are much harder worked than the 
men.” How much truth is there in this 
wholesale accusation? The friend was 
speaking of a district in which household 
help is extremely difficult to get. It is 
true anywhere that a man’s wider range 
gives him frequent change of scene, which 
is a rest in itself, and also affords excuse 
or opportunity for pauses and visits of 
greater or less length with his fellows. 
These chances if rightly used are for his 
advantage as a business man, too. It is 
easy, though, for him to abuse these priv- 
jleges by unloading too great a part of his 
work and care upon the frail shoulders at 
home. Change, outside air and new faces 
in reasonable measure do wonders for the 
wife as well as the husband. They cost less 
than doctor’s bills, and they count in the 
health and power of the next generation.” 

The above from Farm and Home “strikes 
the nail on the head” so far as it goes, but 
it does not tell the whole story. The lot of 
the average farmer’s wife is a hard one. 
Most farmers keep a boarding house. That 
is the wife has not only to cook, wash, 
nurse and otherwise care for her own hus- 
band and children, but she has to do this 
work for thé hired men and often has to do 
their mending in addition. She has to get 
up at 5 o’clock in the morning and be on 
her ‘feet almost continually until 8 or 9 
o’clock in the evening. She generally has 
to. wait upon the table after having pre- 
pared the meal, and eat a cold dinner of 
such as is left after the men have finished 
their meal. 

‘Think of a woman, and often a frail one, 


cooking for a family of six or ten healthy, 


hearty feeders, in addition to-doing a large 
washing the same day, often when the 
thermometer stands at nearly 100 degrees, 
and it is hardly possible to exist even in 
the shade-in idleness. It is no wonder that 


‘ 





to know if happiness reigns therein is to 
inquire if the children are happy. ‘The 
household, where this is not the case, is 
but half fulfilling its mission, and the fault 
must lie in one or both parents. Happy 
and religious parents make a happy home. 
Children brought up in this atmosphere are 
blessed with a happy childhood and usually 
grow up to be good men and women. 

When mothers complain that their work 
is never-ending, that the mending -for the 
large family is never done, let them think 
how it would be if their homes were 
empty, and instead of the many pairs of 
hose in the basket, the old song were true: 
*“There’s but one pair of stockings to mend 

to-night. 

Work and be happy from sun to sun, 

For the housekeeper’s work is never done. 

But thank the 

For the child 

true.”’ 

Care ‘for the little ones very patiently 
while you have them/with you. Let your 
life be an example to them. You cannot 
expect them to be good natured if you are 
cross; so keep your nature sunny that it 
may reflect in the faces of your children. 
Teach them to be honest, clean and truth- 
ful, at home and at school, and their 
chances will be good for an upright life 
when they grow to manhood and woman- 
hood, and take their places in the business 
world, or in homes of their own.—By 
Sarah M. Bailey. 


ood Father for work to do 
n’s love and the husband 





Little Women, 

“T believe she loves you.” 

“What? Little Menee?”’ 

“Yes, ‘Little Menee.’ When the devil 
baits his trap with a woman it is always a 
little woman.”’—Dickens—A Tale of Two 
Cities. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. —_. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide. Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Ll., have pla upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 
2% inches high, fitted with 24 and 80 inch wheels 
with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 


This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully Sastmawned for 
One year. Catalogue giving a full description 
be mailed upon application by the Em- 
ring Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
wheels at low prices made 

any¢ize and width of tireto ft any axle, 


he 


Many housekeepers think there is noth- 
ing to learn about the care of lamps; but 
if the little details here mentioned are ad- 
hered to, there will be a great difference in 
the light. First a lamp must be cleaned 
and filled every morning; the burners should 
be cleaned once a week and the best way 
is to boil them in water in which a wash- 
ing powder has been added. Put a tea- 
spoonful into a quart of water and boil ten 
minutes. The flues should be put in a pan 
of cold .water and heated slowly until they 
boil; then take off and let them cool grad- 
ually—this toughens the glass. 





Her Ideal’s foibles. 


A woman’s ideal man can seldom be de- 
scribed as good; never in the sense of nar- 
raw squeamishness. But little faults which 
have no touch of meanness and are essen- 
tially masculine find ready absolution at a 
woman’s hands. With what a note of 
tenderness may she say,-““You bad fellow!” 
when he has michievously tried her, patience 
by some purely manlike peccadillo. Would 
she be better pleased if he had no such 
small failings to be forgiven? Probably 
not. But of all things a woman most de- 
‘tests in a man are thosé little foibles which 
are supposed to belong exclusively to her 
own sex; but which really are of very com- 
mon gender. Woe to the man who is not 
manly! His very virtues will count against 
him and only furnish material for ridicule. 
Anything will be more readily forgiven him 
than the mannerisms of a woman.—Carrie 
HE. Garrett, in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





Where Women Can Learn From 
Men. 


Women when i] suffer more from the in- 
discreiion and the over-attentiveness of 
friends than do men; they are ill the more 
often, for one reason. Then, too, men do 
not visit one another in sickness so much 
as women do, not being fond, in fact, of 
the sickroom in any capacity. See a man 
call upon his afflicted friend, and ten to 
one his wife or other female mentor sent 
him, and that at considerable outlay of 
rhetoric. Herein a man shows at once his 
wisdom and his selfishness. Common sense 
and observation if not actual painful ex- 
perience, have taught him that a man sick 
is like a wounded animal, which drags it- 
self to some quiet, sequestered spot to die 
or to endure alone; he wants only his fam- 
ily about him, and he wants them to be 
unofficious. He knows, too, that a sick 
man is not entertaining; and as for stop- 
ping a whole afternoon to gossip with any 

ther visitors who might drop in, the idea 
S preposterous; the sick man would never 
permit it, anyway.—Bland Brunner Hud- 
dleston, in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





Reading Aloud. 


Reading aloud to the children and in 
the family circle—how fast it is becoming 
one of the lost arts. What multitudes of 
children of former days were entertained 
and instructed by this practice, and how 
few-there are who ate so entertained and 
instructed nowadays. Children now, after 
being taught to read,.join that great army 
which takes in the printed word, swiftly 
and silently. Most parents, doubtless, are 
too busy to spare time to educate their 
sons and daughters by reading,to them, 
and as the children grow older they find 
their hours too crowded to devote any of 
them simply to listening. ‘“‘What is the 
use?” they would. say, if asked. “Tastes 
differ, and we can read what we want in 
a fraction of the time that would be con- 
sumed if we had to sit still and hear it.’’ 

This is all true enough, but is .there 
not something lost in having the custom 
of reading aloud lapse so entirely? As 
a sign of the times, the change is another 
proof of the rush and hurry of life, and, 
in the family, it is more or less to be con- 
sidered an evidence of the tendency to “‘in- 
dependence” on the part of the younger 
members. Common interest in a good 
book, read aloud by a father, or mother, 
is a factor in the home that is important 
enough to have some attention paid to it. 
The opposite of “skimming” a book, it de- 
velops certain mental faculties that it is 
well to have developed, and as an exercise 
in elocution for the reader it has distinct 
advantage. Books so read are remembered, 
and their influence on character far ex- 
ceeds that of many a volume whose pages 
are turned in a desperate effort to reach 
the last. Reading aloud is a salutary 
check in the habits of reading too much, 
and reading too fast. 

It would certainly be worth while to 
take up the practice in families, where the 
conditions favor it, as an experiment. The 
winter evenings are long, and as one looks 
back on them he can find at least a few 
hours that could have been devoted to 
reading, or listening. Reading aloud is a 
quiet enjoyment, to be sure, but it is an 
enjoyment.—Hartford Courant. 





To Lighten Labor in the Kitchen 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

There would be fewer delicate wives if 
the kitchen in every household, little or 
big, was kept perfectly clean and healthy, 
wholesome and pure. The kitchen is the 
most important room in the home. Every 
device known that will help to lighter 
labor for the housewife who has to be 
much in the kitchen should be sought 
after. A woman may decrease her house- 
hold expenses temporarily by overworking 
hergelf, but it is a foolish economy, for 
drug and doctor’s bills will soon sweep 
away the little that she may save, to say 
nothing of the dreariness of being ill, and 
the suffering entailed. The work that 
leaves no time for thought, no leisure for 
social intercourse with your friends, and 
neighbors, no. time to read, is not a bless- 
ing. ' When we learn to value the things 
of life correctly we learn to feel that a 
reasonable amount of cleanliness and 
order with the love and companionship of 
a cheerful, happy wife and mother, are of 
more value in a home than a tired, over- 
worked, irritable housewife with an im- 
maculate home and ‘surroundings. So 
many housewives have to spend most of 
their time in the kitchen is why it should 
be made healthy first, then attractive, an 
abiding place, an easy chair, a few grow- 
ing vines and plants here and there. Uten- 
sils of granite and porcelain are much 
lighter to handle than those made of iron, 
and this is an item, although they are 
‘more expensive in the beginning if cared 
for properly they will last twice as long 
as the others, and are so much nicer to 
‘cook in. If the porcelain vessels are 
washed daily in a clean suds of pearline 
they will keep their color and new look 
for years. You should have a can opener, 
raisin seeder, meat chopper, batter turner, 


beaters, mops for cleaning bottles, deep- 
mouthed pitchers, etc. To be eompanion- 
able to husband and children you must 
have time to talk and read to them and 
with them, and to do so it is necessary to 
strive to get labor-saving articles. An 
hour saved is that much gained and by 
retudying to get leisure you can soon do 





so. You should never be on your feet 


4 


beaten biscuit machine, stove lifters, egg 





work sitting down. It is the greatest 
rest to you. Try it once if you never 
have and see the results.—S. J. H., Ken- 
tucky. 





Points Good on Wash Day. 


A very hot iron should never be used for 
flannels or woolens. 

Clothes lines are-made much more durable 
by boiling for ten minutes before they are 
used. 

Table linen should be ironed when quite 
damp and ironed with a hot and very heavy 
iron, 

Embroideries should be ironed on a thin, 
smooth, surface over thick flannel and only 
on the wrong side. 

Linen may be made beautifully white by 
the use of a little refined borax in the water 
instead of using a washing fluid. 

Wash fabrics that are inclined to fade 
should be soaked and rinsed in very salty 
water, to set the color, before washing in 
the suds. 

Silken fabrics, especially white silk hand- 
kerchiefs, should not be dampened but 
ironed with a moderately warm iron when 
taken from the line. 

Irons should not be allowed to become 
red hot, as they will never retain the heat 
properly afterward.—Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





Boiling Starch. 


“More starching is a failure from the 
starch being half cooked than from any 
other cause,” said a capable housewife who 
was complimented on the perfection of the 
starched goods that came up from her 
laundry. “I make it a rule to have the 
starch boiled steadily an hour before it is 
strained. After this some of it is thinned 
to the proper condition for dresses, shirt 
waists and other pieces that require light 
starching.” Starch that is not boiled 
enough will stick to the iron. If starch is 
not strained there will be uneven places in 
it. It is very little trouble to boil starch. 
It needs to be stirred a few times after it 
begins to boil. Stretch a triangular bag 
across a pail and pour the starch through 
it. It will nearly all soon drip through, and 
it requires very little squeezing to press the 
remainder through. There is always some 
starch left in the strainer that cannot be 
used. It saves time to skim off the film 
that gathers over starch that has been 
boiled for a considerable length of tinie.— 
Exchange. 





Why Men Don’t Marry. 


The extravagant theory of the young peo- 





ple as to the necessity for keeping up a cer- | 
tain style is the reason why so many of 
them put off marriage year after year, and ! 
finally drift into the irremediable stage of 
celibacy. Girls without fortunes are sup- 
ported in idleness and luxury by over- 
indulgent parents and. expect to ve thus 
cared for after marriage. The annual cost 
of such a girl’s maintenance is more than 
the income of a young man, unless he be 
exceptionally fortunate. The fault lies with 
parents. Unless they are prepared to give 
a fortune with 4 daughter when she mar- 
ries, they have no moral right to make her 
unfit for the position of wife in the home 
of a young man who has his fortune to 
make. 

And this is not a trivial mistake, for it 
is a great and increasing source of personal 
unhappiness, and it inevitably promotes inr 
morality. Instead of thousands of bach- 
elors and spinsters in boarding-houses in 
Baltimore, Washington and other cities, 
there should be thousands of modest homes, 
in which young married couples would be 
helping each other to realize the dreams of 
their youth. The old-fashioned virtue, 
thrift, domestic economy, saving up for a 
rainy day, needs a revival, not especially in 
the homes of the very poor, but in those 
who have fair incomes and whose ambition 
to make a show prompts them to adopt the 
habits and ape the ways of the very rich. 
—Washington Post. 





What the Match Did. 


The most fearful adventure I have ever 
experienced was with a prairie fire out 
West in ’82. I was riding over the plains 
through the hot, dry grass that actually 
burned the limbs of my pony as he strug- 
gled on. It was midday, the sun boiled 
metallically in the bow! of quivering blue, 
and the shadow cast by my sombrero 
seemed as hot as the silver mountings on 
my saddle. I have never experienced a 
hotter day, and never hope to see one like 
it again in this world or—in the next. And 
still—it only proves. what hold tobacco can 
have on a man—I had a pipe in my mouth 
and was smoking to the fullest capacity o7 
my lungs. I had reached about the center 
of a large tract of prairie land, and was 


»tory results, 





about ten miles from the ranch where I was 


Nervous 
Women 


are ailing women. When 
a woman has some female 
trouble she is certain to 
be nervous and wretched, 


With many women the 
monthly suffering Is so 
great that they are for 
days positively insane, 
and the most diligent ef- 
forts of ordinary treat- 
ment are unavailing. 





Lydia &. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 











comes promptly to the re- 
Hef of these women. The 
letters from women cured 
by it proves this. This 
paper Is constantly print- 
Ing them. 


The advice of Nirs. Pink- 
ham should aiso he se- 
cured by every nervous 
woman. This cosis noth 
ing. Her address is Lynn, 
Massz 








to stop, when I re-charged my pipe, and, 
having fired it, carelessly threw away the 
lighted match. I don’t remember what it 
was that gaused me to look back, but about 
a mile further on, when I did so, I dis- 
covered that the prairie behind me was 
one mass of ever-spreading fire. I knew 
what that meant, and I also knew that my 
little match was responsible. I let the pony 
out to the top of its speed and pulled for 
the ranch. The race was one which Dante 
would have revelled in telling. But I got 
there in time to give the alarm. Indeed we 
could. just see the smoke rising above the 
horizon as I reached the ranch.—N. Y. 
Home Life. / 





Oil for Bad Roads. 


Major M. Meigs, of Keokuk, Iowa, says 
the Des Moines Register, has apparently 
solved the good-road question by the. use 
of crude oil. He was led to try it by read- 
ing that a bad piece of road in a Pennsyl- 
vania town, impassable during spring and 
fall rains, became hard and dry after the 
leakage of ag oil pipe near by. Sending 
to the Standard Oil Company, he was 
given a tank of 130 gallons of crude oil, 
eight of which were tried on a very bad 
piece of road near Keokuk with satisfac- 
He found a barrel of. crude 
oil, costing 90 cents at the wells, was suf- 
ficient for a strip of road 100 feet long 
and 12 feet wide. It forms a hard crust 
which sheds water. 





Dean Hole, of Rochester, England, tells 
of a very innocent and gentle curate, who 
went to a Yorkshire parish where the par- 
ishioners bred horses and sometimes raced 
them. He was asked to invite-the prayers 
of the congregation for Lucy Grey. He did 
so. They prayed three Sundays for Lucy 
Grey. On the fourth the clerk told the 
curate he need not do it any more. 

“Why,” said the curate, “is she dead?’ 

“No,” said the clerk, “she’s won the 
steeplechase.” 

The curate became quite a power in the 
parish.—Argonaut. 





Oil Cure for Cancer. 


Dr. D. M. Bye has discovered a com- 
bination of oils that readily cure cancer, 
catarrh, tumors and malignant skin dis- 
eases. He has cured thousands of persons 
within the last six years, over one hun- 
dred of whom were physicians. Readers 
having friends afflicted should cut this out 
and send it to them. Book sent free giv- 
ing particulars and prices of Oils. Ad- 
dress Dr. D..M. Bye, Box 25, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 








' A Tool of Many Uses. 
The combined seed drill and wheel hoe, illustrated below, shows only one of many of the won- 


derful “Iron Age” labor saving implements. 


This tool is a whole tool house of itself. It is a perfect seed - double wheel hoe and single 


t will sow, weed, 
rake, and plow—in 
do all the work that 

could be des in a garden or 
truck patch. The wheels are 
made of steel, 16 inches high; the 
frame is made of pipe coupled to 
malleable castings. 

The arch is high, so that 20-inch 
lants can be cultivated without 
njury. The combination is such 

that it can be quickly changed to 
a perfect double or single wheel 
hoe, as may be desired; while the 
seed drill, which is a perfect one, 
can be quickly attached or re- 
moved. This tool, in common 
with the other well known “Iron 
Age” implements, is having a 
large sale throughout the coun- 
try. 

, The handsome “Iron Age” cat- 
alogue sent free to all mentioning 
this paper. 


Ww os Bae. 
cultivate, 
. fact it will 


Address Bateman Manufacturing Co., Box 160, Grenloch, N. z 
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Perfect and seeds are as es- 
sential to her who plants a five-foot 
flower bed as to him who plants a 
five acre field. The perfect quality 
and absolute freshness of Maule’s 
Seeds insure those who plant them 
against disappointment and make 
the yield of pleasure or profit doubly 
> certain. Send for our new catalogue 
J and read our offers of cash prizes for 
1900 planters of 


= er ° is four 
N plates, many fine illustrations and 
‘ lists of all desirable seeds for flower 
>. and kitchen garden end farm, in- 
_ eluding all good summer flowering 

é Dalbs. Mailed free, ay 


Wm: Henry Maule, Philadelphis. 


for all Needs 


$1.65 Worth of Seeds for 50 cents. 
As an entering wedge for new buycrs of Maule’s 
Seeds, we make the following stu: g offers: 
Maule’s Banner Collection for 1900. 60 
cents Worth of Flower Seeds for only 15 cents. 


Chrysanthemums, New annual, single and double. 
Tas Maule’s superb camellia flowered. 
Zinnea. Tom Thumb scarlet gem. 
Phiox Drummondil. Star of Quedlinbarg. 
Sweet Pea. = Cupid or Dwarf Blanche Ferry. 
e o 


The Golden West. 
One packet of each of the above Six Floral Special- 
ties, a banner collection, only 15 cents. 

M Up-to-date Collection. The great- 
est — Pea Offer of the Year. 70 cents 
worth of the newest and most desirable Sweet Peas, 
10 separate packets, post paid-enly 80 cents. 

Coquette. 
Countess of Powis. 
Do: Tennant. 
Gray 
Iwill 850.00 in cash to the purchaser whe 
sends me tho dest 9 flowering sprays grown from the 
above collection of 10 New Sweet Peas. 
—_— 
Six Vegetable Specialtics only 15 cents. 
All Head Cabbage. 


P Sucem 
eo M 
seat Pa 





adish. 
taker purchaser can } : 
(retail waies"gis 65), post paid, or only BO ‘conte, 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 
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“EF have been using CAECAR 
a effective laxative they are s 
Sein aamese read eects 

. ca and our brea 
taking a ew doses of Cascarets we Lave improved 
rfully. They are a great = tho family. 
Pan Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WILBELMINA_N 
Rittenhouse 8t., 





ae 









CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant. Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Never Sicken. Weaken, or. Gripe. 10c, 25c. 50c. 


ee CURE CONSTIPATION. .., 
Bterling Remed, fompnn’, Chicago, Nontreal, New York, 315 


HO-TO-BAG azanteed by all drce- 


RET Habit. 
+ rt 
4 BUGGY WHEELS $7.60 
HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
W banded, height 3 ft.4in., 3ft.8in. or 4ft. 
iSpokes 17, or 14 inch. For any other 
sizes send for catalogue. Cut this ad. out 
Hand send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
# size wheel wanted and we will send them 
f by freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at 
your freight depot and then pay freight 
agent balance, $6.60 and freight charges. 


OEBUCK & CO., Chicagc. 


G 





Sold and 
gists to 











Be 
Sa 


my Grecory’s seeds are sold on their 

merits as profit makers. They are 

7 home grown, hand selected, scientifi- 

cally tested. If you want the finest 
crops your ground can give, get 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


Sf Warranted as per catalogue. Include many 

novelties for vegetable and flower gardens. Year 
book for 1900, an invaluable belp to all growers, 
Yours free for the asking. 


fi 











A 12-Year 


can do more and better work, either 
in the field or garden, with th 


HAND CULTIVAT 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Plown, hoes, cultivates—-astride or between rows. Ifnoagent 
in your town send $1.35 for sample delivered and terms to agents. 


Ulrich Mfg. Co.,2i River St.,Rock Falls,1l. 






Piease Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 


We Defy the World 


to prodince as zooda ws ax the Arlington & Ual:wood. 
Strictly high-grade, quality, materia| and construction 
unsurpasse|. A marvel of beauty and strength, thor- 
= oughly tested and fully guaran- 
Shipped anywhere at 
lowest wholesa-2¢ prices 
Money refunded if not 
as represented. 
; No money in advance, 
$35 *‘Arliagton’ $16.59 
$40 “‘Arlington’’ $18.50 
= $50 “‘Oakwood’’ $21.5 
Wea belong to no trust or combine—employ no agents. 
You pay but one small) profit—and our enormous cash 
gales enable us to give the best value ever offered. Illus. 
trated Catalogue Prec. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
“1462 W. Van Buren St., B-30, Chicago, Ills. 
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43 FLOWERS.GO* 


me, 20 Pkts. Seads, 23 Bulbs 


Most popular varieties, postpaid. 

. Mary Semple Asters, 4colors, 

“Alyssam, Little Gem. (mixed. 

* Beautiful Hybrid Begonias, 

« Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 

* Umbrella Plant. 

“ Carnation Marguerite. 

“ Double Chinese Pink, 

* Heliotrope, mixed. 

« Forget-me-not Victoria. 

** California Golden Bells. 

“ Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 

« Phlox Drummondii. 

“ Poppy, New Shirley. 

* Sunshine Pansy. 

** California Sweet Peas. 

** Lovely Butterfly Flower. 

Giant Verbena, mixed. 

Diamond Flower. 

sp eeaten See ing Palm. - 
orning Glory. 

__Two grand new 





Ht md fc nt Pret pont fot od fd Soft eet fh et Hol ll 


‘ en Canpe Liltes, 
P**Scarlet King” “Scarlet King” and Variegated ; 
Canna Lily. ..1doubie Tuberose; 2Hybrid Gladi- 
olus;:2 Butterfly do.: 4S8panish Iris; 
£ Tuberous clmb’g Wistaria; 10 lovely m’x’d Oxalis, 

_ NEW FLORAL GUIDE—124 pages, 
FREE with every order, 


TheConard & Jones Co. sox s, West Grove, Pa. 











Makes good neighbors. Why not have 
Mage both when youcan make the best for 
S 20035 Cents a Rod. 
little inquiry into the merits of our 


ees 2 
Pe WA Ean A 
aa Fa system of fencing will repay you hatd- 
‘ “Gq somely. Write to-day for fre Cat»log. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
50 geville, Indiana, U. 8. A. 








Send us youraddress 
and wewillshow you 
how to make $3 aday 


a Day Sure absolutely sure; we 


$ m | furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
write at once 


fit of $3 for y day's work, absolutely sure, : : 
TAL MANUFACTUR! DETROIT, MICH. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING €O0., Box 72, 
IMPROVED BRUSH 

7 LAMP CHIMNEY 

fy s—— 





and Liquor Habitcured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO.. 
Dept.P7 Lebanon, Ohio. 








~ 14 inches long, ‘row » ir any 
Chimney, fills space, polishes brigLt. Sample 1.) cente, I doz. 60¢., sal om 
8 dex. $1.00, or 12 doz. for $3.60 hy exp. Agent’ make big pay. Il]. Catalogue 
EH orelties, Tricks. Vics £ Piassf-ee C. E. MARSHALL, Mfr. ,Locknort,N.E. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





E OFFER 
60,000 Apple Trees 
in 60 choice varieties 


RED CROSS CURRANT 
a aan et me courmonty. We & 


forthe orchsrd, and 
park. re for cur New Fruit and 
4 Ornamental Cashes FREE, 
Gresn’s Nursery Co.; Rochester,N.Y. 


Ae, Ratatat 


Short 


Pnvy ‘is the bite of’ the dog in the man- 
ger. 2 
A man 
himself. ape res oe ae 

In the court of adversity anyone can get 
a new trial. 

Many a man’s wits are sharpened on the 
strap of poverty. 

An ounce of free silver is better than a 
pound of gold cure. 

The funniest thing about some folks is 
their efforts to be funny. 

It takes a lot of powder to make 
ciety ball go off properly. 

The silent watches of the night may be 
responsible for the bedtick. 

There is neither disappointmept nor 
pucker in an unexpected kiss. 


‘never gets too mean to overreach 


the so- 





York Imperial Apple Best. 





As I have not heard anything about this 
apple for some time through your paper-I 
thought I would have to start once more, 
as my friend W. R. Barnhart has written 
me asking me to send him some of our 
York Imperial apples. We had a pretty 
fair crop again this year of about thirty 
different varieties, and York Imperial beat 
them all. More of that kind than all the 
rest put together. Apples sold up to date, 
1,214 bushels, and have some York Im- 
perials yet. You all remember Mr. Barn- 
hart’s article asking me to take some York 
Imperials to your city this winter to the 
State Horticultural Society. You would 
suppose by what he says in that article he 
came out on top in the controversy last 
winter. Now we will leave that to the 
readers of the Stockman and Farmer to 
decide. I, for my part, think the York Im- 
perial came out ahead. I was surprised to 
find the friends I did when I started out. 
We York Imperial men think we should 
have the pass to Paris Exposition.—E. L. 
Snyder, Westmoreland County, Pa. 





A Fly’s Eyes. 





“If we examine a fly’s head with the 
microscope we shall notice that it has two 
distinct kinds of eyes; large ones, placed 
on each side of the face, and little ones or 
‘ocelli,’ disposed to triangular form on the 
vertex. 

“The large eyes form two convex protu- 
berances and are composed of a multitude 
of juxtaposed hexagonal facets. 

“These facets appear to be about 4,000 
in number; they are not of the same size, 
those of the upper part being about 1-1,000 
inch jin diameter and those of the lower 
part only about 1-2,000 inch. 

“Each of the facets being immovable, as 
is also the large eye composed of them, it 
results that only the rays that are parallei 
to the axis of the cone can impress the 
optic nerve. 

“To express our idea better, We may say 
that the ocelli of the fly ‘are near-sighted. 

“Tt has been proved by experiment that 
animals- instinctively measure the dimen- 
sions of objects that surround them by 
their own dimensions. 

“Tt is then easy for us to imagine the 
visual sensations of a fly that is 4 milli- 
meters (1-6 inch) high and about 6 milli- 
meters (one-fourth inch) in average circum- 
ference, when it stands on the ground, at a 
distance of 25 centimeters (10 inches) from 
a man of ordinary height—say 1.7 meters 
(5 feet 7 inches). 

“The toes of his shoes, about 6 cent!- 
meters (two and one-half inches) wide, will 





‘ of the skin look to it as ditches would to a 


appear to it as sheds 9 meters (30 feet) 
widé would to us, jutting out about 6 me- 
ters (20 feet) with an approximate eleva- 
tion of 8 meters (26 feet) above the ground. 

“Looking up at the man it will see what 
to a human being would appear. to be a 
colossal statute 700 meters (2,300 feet) 
high, diminishing:in apparent size from be- 
low upward, till its head seems quite mi- 
nute. The folds of his trousers up to the 
knee appear huge, while in the distance 
his hands, his waistcoat and his mustache 
are barely visible. — 

“But when our fly spreads its wings and 
lights on the man’s hand—then the wrinkles 


humar being. Here and there are many 
granules that are for the fly so many ap- 
petizing morsels. 

“It perceives all these things with its 
ocelli, which then are wonderfully service- 
able, while to its larger eyes the’ man’s 
chest still appears as a high hill. But it is 
not now occupied with this mass, being 
busy in exploiting the rich region in the 
exploration of which it is engaged’’— 
Translation made for the Literary Digest. 





Carnegie the Millionaire. 





Fortunately, being poor, I was not com- 
pelled to make a choice of my career. It 
was not what I wanted, but what I could 
get. I have scribbled with the pen and 
have been a journalist, although I hope not 
of the yellow press. I was made a man 
at thirteen when I brought $1.20 which I 
had made with my own hands. 

To succeed a young man must be hon- 
est, moral and sober. You cannot trust a 
drinking man, and I would as soon trust 
the man who gambles at Monte Carlo as 
the man who gambles in Wall street. The 
successful business man must be a good, 
all-round man, and must-not do anything 
to excess. Business is affected by the 
small things’ in life. Events in far-off 
climes affect the business status in this and 
every other country. The terrible war, the 
awful massacre now’ going on in the Trans- 
vaal, the effort to strangle a republic, is 
having its effect upon our business. 

The real advantages of wealth are what 
it will enable you to do for others. But 
of every thousand dollars given to charity 
nine hundred and fifty might as well be 
thrown in the sea. Help the aspiring. It 
is of no use to boost aman up a ladder 
unless he is willing to climb himself. 

There are three classes of young men in 
the world. One starts out to be a mil- 
lionaire. Another seeks reputation, per- 
haps at the cannon’s mouth. And, by the 
way, this shooting is bad business. I do 
not believe in taking a shot at a man, 
and, worse, going out of your own country 
to do it. I should like to see anyone get 





me out of my own country te shoot a man 











$7.50, 88.00 and $9.00, the 
e greatest bargain 
eversthing. Famous 


bioyeles at $5.00, $6. new 





ror in cal 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send to us, state whether you wish GEN1'S’ OR 
: LADIES’ BICYC: col 


1900 Cincin 
ever offered at the 
Belden Hange’ 


Tr, 
H Sad Pedals, Handle Bar Toolbag. Enameled 
Srtun bicyei a 7 et ge Nay Een 2 write us and we will save you at least @2, 


‘You CAN MAKE 3509.00 THIS YEAR ex 
TRS eo So8Se oor wsares, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.) Chicago. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 







CYCLE, also color and gear wanted, 
tend youthisH!GH GRADE 1900 MODEL 
ACME JEWEL BICYCLE, Siciiot seen 


You can examine at your express 
4 oltice, and if found ly satisfactory, ex- 
actly asrepresented, the MOST WONDERFUL VALUE 
ij you ever saw or heard of, equal to bicycles that 
retail h as $4 if you you 
day, pay the 
E, $13.75 
lessthe $1.00 sent with order, or $12.75 ‘and 
express s. While our Special Bicycle 
Catal e, mailed free for the ask 


ogu ing, shows 
all bicycles below allother hou stri 

mattus complete at $11.75, Zot our £ EL 
price. Itis covered by a BI RK, 
fine equipment. Guaranteed Pneumatic Tires, high 
green or maroon. IF YOU WANT ANY- 


00 to $10.00 on it. 














cI as this od. ame are 


: 


Mice and Vermin and make trees bear 
TEED never to inja apg 


there’s no agent near you send one dollar a eample by express, which 
alwGe @uty one omueie te eneciaeee Froutean make bg naney oma 
int. Get control of at once, 


Please Mention Green's Frult 









THE BES 

in the world to keep off 
Used on M 

aman who was born in 


PAINT §© 










atree. Patented by 








Ciroulars tel] one hundred 


Address 


A aii 


dowh. I believe the only time to kill is| 


help to his family instead of a hindrance, 
warms him to further effort. 
about the advantage of being born to en- 


forced occupation. 
the virtues of honesty, determination, ete. |. 


spoils the taste for everything. 


when your native land is in. danger of in- 
vasion.. A third young man, who will be} 
successful, is he who starts out in life 
with self-respect and who is true to his 
own self and to his fellow men. He can- 
not fail to win. 
When Mr. Carnegie finished his address, 
Mr. Rockfeller suggested that everybody 
present shake hands with the speaker after 
the exercises. Mr. Carnegie was then 
somewhat surprised to have three cheers 
given in ‘his honor, and held an informal 
reception after an address by Charles Mil- 
ler, of Franklin, Penn., on “Individual 
Effort Necessary to Success.’”’—Tribune. 





‘¢Farm and Field’? Notes. 





Captain Upton, of Montrose County, 
says he has pruned orchard trees in favor- 
able weather during January, February 
and March. He says: “Some of the early 
authorities contended that,trees should. be 
set out close together and not pruned much, 
on account of the bright sunshine and the 
winds, and therefore as my early trees. did 
not get much pruning I find that I have 
considerable to do now to rectify the neg- 
lect. In pruning limbs that require a. saw 
I always cover the wound with something 
to keep out the air and prevent cracking. 
I have used grafting wax, but it requires 
lard or something on the hands to keep the 
wax from sticking to them. Then I used 
gum shellac and alcohol, but if there is 
much to do it is expensive and has to be 
kept in a bottle or jar to prevent evapora- 
tion. I have found the easiest and best 
thing to use is common paint.. I have used 
mineral paint, some that I had left over 
after painting a roof. It was quite thick 
so that it could not spread, but made a 
coating like very cold molasses. If I use 
lead paint I put a little color in it so that 
it will be nearer the color of the bark and 
not so conspicuous as white. Those who 
set out orchards now should do a little 
pruning each year to cut out branches that 
interfere and should never need to use a 
saw.” 





Planning the Campaign. 





Not more than one farmer in ten makes 
any well-defined plans for the next sea- 
son’s campaign. Most men have a vague 
idea of how many acres of Ahis or that 
they will plant next season, but rarely do 
they consider the details—the methods they 
will pursue. It is a good time right now 
to study all these out and jot them down 
in a book that can be referred to in the 
busy season. When the work is on hand 
and pushing one to his utmost he is apt 
to forget many important details, many 
matters that are small but really vital. One 
who has not tried it has no idea what a 
relief it is to have ‘his work all carefully’ 
planned in advance. It is almost like work- 
ing under the direction of another person. 
I am aware that some people imagine that 
farm-work cannot be planned in ad- 
vance because it is so largely governed 
by meteorological conditions, but if they 
will once give it a trial they will learn 
otherwise. When one has everything in 
readiness and knows to a certainty what 
he wants to do he can accomplish a third 
more than when his ideas are all mixed 
and mingled with the odds and ends that 
bob up every day. When he knows what 
comes next,eand how he has determined 
to accomplish it, and that everything is in 
readiness, there is no confusion, no mis- 
takes. Careful planning and prompt ex- 
ecution of those plans makes the success- 
ful farmer; haphazard confusion the “un- 
lucky” one. Don’t be “unlucky” this year. 
—Farm and Fireside. 





‘*‘ Discouraged”’ People. 





Many a strong man who has met with 
accident or misfortune has given up the 
struggle and allowed the burden of mak- 
ing a living to fall upon his wife. Said a 
big, lusty fellow, “If I hadn’t taken down 
sick and about lost my crop of corn last 
year I would now be in lots better circum- 
stances than I am. When they saw my 
crop was a failure they closed in on me 
and took all I had. No, I ain’t doing any- 
thing now. I'd like to get a good job 
somewhere, but it seems like they don’t 
come my way.” His wife was then taking 
in washing to provide food for the family, 
while he felt too much “discounaged” to 
even make a garden. 

We can find these “discouraged” people 
in every town and village. Some slight 
misfortune or accident has so “discour- 
aged” them that they ‘have turned the mat- 
ter of making a living over to their wives 
while they loaf about town and prattle pol- 
itics and peddle gossip. 

Contrast the aimless, worthless lives of 
these ‘discouraged,’ able-bodied loafers 
with that of the man who wrote me the 
following letter: “I am a one-armed man, 
sixty-seven years old, and the past eight 
years I have cultivated about one acre of 
garden. As soon as the land is cleared of 
truck in the fall I commence wheeling on 
manure with a wheelbarrow. I put on five 
hundred to eight hundred wheelbarrow 
loads and then spade it in. If the grass- 
seed in the manure springs up I spade thé 
ground over again, and again in fhe spring. 
My main tools for cultivating the crops are 
a hand-cultivator and an iron rake, and I 
never allow a single weed to go to seed. 
When I began cultivating this land it was 
all ridges and furrows and filled with weed- 
seeds. It took me two years to level it and 
clean out the weeds. Now it is as level as 
a floor and not a weed on it.” 


heavy bearer and when ripe very attractive. 


separate from the pit. 


years and this is my experience with it. 
‘Mountain Rose was a decided failure with 


nor flavor, whilst that old standby,. Early 


: 'The World is Better. 





If you glance at history’s pages, 
In all lands and eras known, 

You will-find the vanished ages 
Far more wicked than our own. | 

As you scan each word and letter, 
You will realize it more, 

‘That the world to-day is better 
Than it ever was before. 


There is = that needs amending, 
In the .present time, no doubt, 
There is right that needs defending, 
There is wrong needs crushing out; 
And we hear the groans and curses 
Of the poor who starve and die 
While the men with swollen purses 
In the place of hearts, go by. 


But in spite of all the trouble 
That Shurares the sun to-day, 
nb 4 apes it wee double 
n the ages passed away. 
And these wrongs shall all be righted, 
Good shall dominate the land, 
For the darkness now is lighted 
By the torch in Science’s hand. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Youth’s Com- 
‘panion. 





He Likes It. 





Publisher Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Enclosed I hand you 50 cents to pay ior 
your valued paper another year. I have 
read it with much interest and profit for 
one year and conside: it the very. best 
paper of the kind publisheé. The writer 
was born in your State—has lived all the 
way across the continent and now resides 
in the promised land, the far famed ‘‘Wil- 
lamette Valley.’’ This is the home of the 
“Big Red Apple,” the Bartlett pear, the 
Italian prune as well as the entire berry 
family. Its equable elimate, beautiful 
scenery, enjoyable resorts, with fishing and 
hunting amid the dense forests of tall 
mountain firs render it the peer of any 
country on earth. While I write I look 
through the window and gaze upon green 
fields of grain. Stock have passed through 
the winter upon the pasture only. The 
rainy season is the winter and usually 
about 48 inches of water falls during the 
year. We have no cyclones, no _ hail 
storms or ihunder-storms, no prevailing 
strong winds, and the rains fall like pour- 
ing water through a sieve. It is a sure 
crop country. An entire failure was never 
known.—Miles K. Lewis, Oregon. 





New Law on Fruit Packages. 





The Legislature of New York State 
passed a law at its session last winter to 
prevent fraudulent practices ‘n the use and 
size of fruit packages. This law went into 
effect January 1, 1900, and the Department 
of Agriculture is preparing to enforce it. 

This statute declares that the standard 
of measures for buying and selling straw- 
berries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries 
and other small fruits shall be the quart, 
which shall contain when even full 67 
cubic inches; the pint when even full shall 
contain 3314 cubic inches; the half pint, 
which, when even full, shall contain 16% 
cubic inches. 

It directs that all manufacturers of small 
fruit packages who make or cause to be 
made packaszes whicn are of less than 
standard size shall.mark each package on 
the outside ‘‘short” in letters not less than 
one-half inch in height. And any person 
in this State who sells or offers for sale 
fruit packages that are of less than the 
standard size and capacity, or any person 
who sells or offers for sale fruit.in pack- 
ages that are of less size and capacity than 
those defined, that are not marked with 
the word “short” as directed, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and is 
subject to a fine of $5 to $25. 

Southern shippers of small fruits would 
do well to heed this law, and use nothing 
but packages which are up to the New 
York standard. While the !aw cannot 
reach them in any way, yet their fruit 
after it reathes New York markets will 
have to be repacked or marked “short” if 
the packages in which it is shipped do net 
comply with the New York law.—Edwin 
C. Powell. 





Varieties of Fruit. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grover: 


As Iam a pretty constant reader of your 
paper and take a deep interest in both 
floriculture and horticulture, and as a con- 
sequence I am very much interested not 
alone in the very able articles published 
from your correspondents, but also in short 
paragraphs given in your columns from 
time to time, some of which are very inter- 
esting. I have just been reading the Van 
Deman papers, which appeared in your last 
issue in which he gives a list of trees, the 
fruits of which he considers the best 
adapted for general purposes and in the 
list of early apples I notice that he omits 
the Red Astrachan, which is very highly 
thought of in this section of country both 
as a good seller and a very attractive apple 
of good quality and in the list of pears he 
omits Beurre Clairgeau, a pear which sells 
well in the English market. Tree is a 


In peaches Triumph is easily the best semi- 
early peaca that has been fruited ‘with us, 
yet, but it is not as early as represented. 
I find that its season is about the same as 
Early Rivers; it also requires to get well 
ripened on the tree before the flesh will 
The fruit also has 
shown a tendency to rot on the trees. 
I have fruited it for the past two 


us last season, the fruit neither got size 








The writer of’ the above is an old man 
and has only one arm, and the left one at 
that, yet he has bravely risen above his 
misfortune and is still to be found among 
the foremost of the world’s workers. ‘jn- 
stead of weakly giving up the struggle, 
like the “discouraged” loafers I have 
spoken of, and frittering away the golden 
hours of life in idle prattle and mischief- 
making, he manfully sets himself to mak- 
ing a living, and in so doing-winning the 
priceless boon of health and the sound, 
restful slumber of the honest toiler. Such 
an example of spirited energy and perse- 
verance is enough to shame the big, lub- 
berly, able-bodied loafers who have weakly 
and cowardly like given up the struggle 
becaus> “luck” seemed to be against them 
clean out of the sight of men.—Farm and 
Fireside. 


Write at once for Liet of Dealers. 


Your Orchard 


Is it apples, peaches, péars, plums or 
small fruits and berries? Why ts it not 
more profitable? How can you make it 
more profitable? 
Nitrate of Soda 

and agricultural chemicals do the work. 
Make healthier, hardier, disease resist- 
ing trees, plants and vines. Fully ex- 
plained lin free pamphlet, secured by 
addressing John A, Myers, 12-GJohn 
St., New York. Witrate for sale by fer- 
tilizer dealers everywhere. 
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So with young men born to poverty, or 
to straightened circumstances. They must 
fend for themselves. That or go down. 
No parent stands back of them with open 
purse to rectify their mistakes, and often, 
at the same time, to dwarf their sense of 
independence. 

The truth is, the sooner the crutch is dis- 
carded the better. Then the limbs will de 
velop and « healthy sense of independence 
will assert itself. The young man finds he 
can do things, can earn money, can be a 


and a fine fiush of robust aggressiveness | 
Yes; Mr. Carnezie is right in all he says 


And he is right about 





Pleasure is like treacle. Too much of it 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 





RAFTING 
WAX 


FOR SALE. 


We offer a superior quality of grafti 
wax, in packages of 14 pound or 1 pound, 
by mail, post-paid, at 


25c. for half pound and 
40c. for pound packages. 


By express we can sell this grafting wax 
at 25c. per pound. Remember that post- 
age costs us 16c. per pound. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, » 
ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 











Crawford, gave a gocd crop of magnificent 
fruit which brought old time prices. Elberta 
is a grand peach but is very subject to leaf 
curl, which may be prevented by spraying. 
The trees are very vigorous growers and 
the fruit grand. In plums we were in 
hopes that the Japanese varieties were 
going to be an exception to the general 
rule, as regards the ravages of black knot 
and curculio, but last season un eceived us 
for we discovered that Abundance, Ogon, 
Burbank and some others were all affected 
with both black knot and also curculio. In 
cherries we have one variety here, a black 
sweet cherry, which ranks very high. I 
do not think that it is grown by any nur- 
sery as yet. - jThe fruit is a very vigorous 
grower. Fruit medium in size. Rather 
late, very solid and heavy bearer—a seed- 
ling. The original tree has borne heavy 
crops of fruit for; over twenty years. I 
am growing about three dozen cherry trees 
of various kinds and this is the most vig- 
orous growing tree that I have yet seen. 
Apricots, as a commercial venture, are a 
failure, being so badly infested by the cur- 
culio and consequently are only grown to 
a very limited extent. In grapes we grow 
about every variety that will mature in the 
Northern States of the Union, such as 
Niagara, Moore’s Diamond, Moore’s Early, 
Campbeli’s Early, Worden, Concord, 
Brighton, Niagara, Delaware and many 
other varieties such as Rodgers No. 4, 15, 
9, 19, 22 and 44, all of which do fairly 
well. Some seasons mildew seriously affects 
No. 15 and 22. If Gngen Mountain is good 
for anything in any section of country that 
section is not the Niagara district. I con- 
sider it the most overrated new grape that 
hhas so far been put on the market and is 
hardly worth growing. The English spar- 
row is proving very destructive to all kinds 
of ripe grapes. They settle on the vines 
in thousands and break the berries by driv- 
ing their beak into the fruit. For a long 
time the damage done was attributed to 
the bees, but a little watching soon con- 
vinced our people that the sparrow was re- 
sponsible for the trouble. Last season we 
had a heavy crop of currants, but prices 
were so low that many of the growers did 
not pick them. Strawberries are grown ex- 
tensively here and raspberries also and 
paid very well last season. In concluding 
this letter I beg to state that I felt induced 
to do so, hoping thereby to arouse the dor- 
mant interest of some abler local pen so 
that something might appear occasionally 
in your paper from the old Niagara Dis- 
trict—Thomas Beattie, Canada. \ 





Humorous. 





Papa (at the breakfast table)—Willie, 
my boy, why are you looking so thought- 
ful? Are you not feeling well? 

Willie (very seriously)—Yes, papa, but I 
had a strange dream this morning. 

Papa—Indeed! What was it? 

Willie—I dreamed, papa, that I died and 
went to heaven, and when St. Peter met 
me at the gate, instead of showing me the 
way to the golden streets, as I expected, 
he took.me out into a large field, and in 
the middle of the field there was a ladder 
reaching away up into the sky and out of 
sight. Then St. Peter told me that heaven 
wes at-the top, and that in order to get 
there I must take the big piece of chalk 
he gave me and slowly climb the ladder, 
writing on each rung some sin I had com- 
mitted. 

s’apa (laying down his newspaper)—And 
did you finally reach heaven, my son? 

Willie—No, papa, for just as I was try- 
ing to think something to write on the 
second rung I looked up into the sky and 
saw you coming down. 

Papa—And what was I coming down for, 
pray? 

Willie—That’s just what I asked you, 
papa, and you told me you were going for 
more chalk.—Life. 

“Yes, I was drunk, your honor,’ the 
prisoner said, “but I’ve been pretty well 
punished already. I had $60 when I went 
out on the street, and a lot of. gamblers 
got hold of me and swindled me out of 
$58.” 

“Under those circumstances,” remarked 
his honor, with a sympathetic cough, 
“the court is disposed to be lenient with 
you. The fine will be $2.”—The Chicago 
Tribune. 

When its limited express trains were 
put on a few years ago, the Lake Shore 
Railway Company decided to charge extra 
for the privilege of riding on them, and 
John Newell, who was president of the 
system at that time, gave orders’ that 
passes, half-rate tickets, etc., should not be 
honored on the “flyers.” It was not intend- 
ed, of course, that the complimentaries is- 
sued to high officials of other roads should 
be void on the fast trains, but through an 
oversight a yearly pass was sent to D. 
W. Caldwell, president of the Nickel 
Plate, which bore on its face the words: 

“Not good on Lake Shore limited trains.” 
A few days after Mr. Caldwell’s pass 
had been issued Mr. Newell received an 
annual pass on the Nickel Plate, with the 
following indorsement: 

“Not good on passenger trains.” 

Messrs. Newell and Caldwell remained 
consistent enemies until the former died 
and was succeeded by the latter as presi- 
dent of the Lake Shore.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

Slimson—Willie, where did you get 
that black eye? “It’s all right, pop./ I've 
only been civilizing the boy next door.”’— 
Tid-Bits. 
“Jack told me last night he had given 
me his heart.’”? “Well, it’s damaged goods. 
He told me last. week that I had broken 
it.”’—Puck. 

Walter--Just as I was proposing to her 
a mouse ran under her chair. Herbert— 
And did she scream? Walter—She did, 
after she had said ‘‘yes’’.—Credit Lost. 
“Yes, there wasn’t much variety, but 
we had three square meals a day.” “What 
did you have?’ “Soda crackers.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. r 

“Let me offer you myself as a Christmas 
present, Mildred, dear,” said young Mr. 
Goslin. “I accept only useful Christmas 
gifts, thank you, Mr. Goslin!” replied the 
maiden.—Puck. 





Discovery About ‘Hens. 





The archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
youth, had some experience as a farmer. 
Evidently the bishop of London’s educa- 
tion in that respect was neglected. In the 
account of one of his speeches at the 
church congress he is reported as saying: 
“There is a certain class of people who are 
like. hens when they have laid an egg. 
They form their opinion with such diffi- 
culty, apparently, and so seldom, that 
when they have formed one’ they go and 
crow to all the world to show that they 
have done it.” We would respectfully ad- 
vise Dr. Creighton not to draw an illustra- 
tion from crowing hens if he should ever 
be addressing a rural audience.—Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 





CREDA DES EE IG ES LES GES 
3 Rose bushes, 2 years old, hardy, per- 

petual varieties. Will be mailed 
free to each subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower, who sends us 50c. and 
claims this premium when subscribing. 
See premium List on page 6. 
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1900 “ALPHA-BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Great as has been the previous superiority of the ‘‘Alpha” 
De Laval machines to other separators, the 2OTH 
CENTURY “Alpha” developments place them still 
further above the possibilities of attempted competition 
from anything else in the shape of a cream separator. 


’ NEW STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 
Old Style “Hollow-Bowl” Baby No.1, 150 1bs., - $50.00 
Old Style “Strap” Humming-Bird, 175 Ibs., 50.00 
Improved “Crank” Humming-Bird, - 225 Ibs. 65.00 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 1, 825 Ibs., 100.00 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 2, 450 Ibs., 125.00 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2, 450 lbs., 125.00 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 8, 850 Ibs., 200.00 . 
Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, 850 lbs., 225.00 


Send for “20th Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 1102 ArcH STREET,o 
PHILADELPHIA. 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, ks ace 


NEW YORK. 
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Our reputation insures 
your satisfaction. 


“They have-a. 
Siandard Value” 








CEVEL-GEAR 


Chainless 
Bicycles 


are a prudent purchase. 


Why ‘experiment with 
wheels of lesser reputation? 
It is simply a question of 
knowing what you get, or 
guessing at it. 

Prices, $75 and $60. 


Columbia, Hartford,Stormer 
and Pennant Chain Wheels, 
$50, 25130, 25. 


Columbia Coaster Brake on chain- 
less or chain models, $5.00. 


See Columbia and Stormer catalogues. 
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N 
We have nearly one hundred choice varieties of apple trees. r 
Write us for prices. N 
We also have a large supply of ‘y 
xu Semis This shows th 
| weer org 
DWARF PEAR TREES oN) sews 
! Within three months you 
in extra large size, medium size and small size, all two to three |(! Gm cliabla-kakor) 
year old trees, largely Duchesse, but all kinds. We will sell these N 
dwarf pear trees at a bargain, and desire correspondence with all 
who are thinking of planting dwarf pear trees. r 
Our leading specialty for the coming spring will be N 
a 


RED CROSS CURRANT. 


Unexcelled in size and quality ; the most vigorous and productive 
. of all currants. 


We sell everything for orchards, gardens, parks. 


Green’s Nursery Go., Rochester, N.Y. 











Please Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 











Ceo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 


INTRODUCER OF ‘gia’ Campbell’s Early Grape, 


elyn Gooseberry, Fay Currant. 
Large list of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catalogues Free. 


Please Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 


A LIBRARY OF INFORMATION ON,FRU'T GRowine 


AND POULTRY RAISING 


Books for Saley Published by the 
Editor of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











introduce our Vegetable Pi!’ 
doxes of Pills at 25 cts. a bo: 
One dozen plated tea spoons’ 
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merican Fruit Growing 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books, It i 
devoted to Pear Culture, Peach Culture, 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, Cur 
rant Culture, Small Fruit Culture, Western New 
York Fruit Growing, and to Cherry Culturé 
Price by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


Green’s Six Books 


on Fruit Culture is devoted, first to Apple Cul 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Culture, 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, Grape Cul 
ture, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Per- 
simmon Culture. Price of this book by mail 
post-paid, 25c. 


Green’s Four Books 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first to ‘“ How C. * 
Green Made the Old Farm Pay”; second to Peat 
Culture; third, Propagation of Fruit Plants 
Vines and Trees; fourth, General Fruit [0 
structor. Price by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


American Poultry Keeping, 


isthe title of a new book recently published by 
C. A. Green. It is a practical treatise On ¥ | 
management of poultry. Special attention 

ven to Hatching, to Diseases, to Feeding ®" 

are of Poultry, also to various breeds, ho , 
plans for buildings. How to Market Pou Hj 
and Eggs for Profit. This book by mail, P° 
paid, 25c 


The Above Books 




















The f 


Given Away Free. 
: We will mail you your choice of above bool at about s: 
free, providing you.enclose.in your letter, ae prices per lt 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, and° best of all o 
this gift when you subscribe. Station says 
We dre! 


Another Big Offer 


. e 4 

We will mail you, post-paid, all of the 40° 

books, Green’s Four Volumes, in strong veruit 

covers, covering almost every feature of Fruit 

Growing and Poultry Raising, and Green $ of 

Grower one year for 75c. C. A. Green to Pay 

postage. net 
NOTE.—Kindly mention Green’s Books W 
rdering. 
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Belfast, Me. 


Overnys cigar Worn 


Address, Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y: 
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Free to the 
. Ruptured 


Dr. W. S. Rice, the Well-Known 
| Authority, sends a Trial of His 
Famous Method Free to All, 


Out of the chaos of old-time failure comes 
new and startli cure for rupture, Dr. 
Rae Rice, 352 N. Main St., Adams, N. Y., 
Das invented | a ee ‘that cures without 


MR. CHAS. LANGE. 


ain, danger, operation or an hour's loss of 
Pime from the day’s work. To avoid all 
questions of doubt he sends free to every 
sufferer a free trial of his method and there 
can be no earthly reason why anyone, rich 
or poor, should not avail themselves of this 
generous offer. As an instance of this re- 
markable method, the cure of Charles Lange, 
Morrison, Ills., is a welcome piece ef intel- 
ligence. 
Mr. Lange is a well preserved old gentle¢- 
man, 72 years of age and for eighteen years 
had a bad double rupture which no treatment 
could cope with. fter a short use of the 
Rice method the left rupture healed entirely 
and the right was almost closed in a few 
weeks. To-day he is as sound as a dollar, 
wears no truss or other — and his cure 
is only one of hundreds of similar cases re- 
orted by those who use the Rice method. 
Rend for this free trial. Don’t be backward. 
It will surprise you with its wonderful power 
to heal. And if you know of other. rup- 
tured people ask them to write or write for 
them. Do not fail to write at once; do so 





to-day. 


Things to Remember. - 


—_— 


A lighted lantern under the lap-robe on 
a cold day will help to keep you warm. 

The choicest. fruit is not found in the 
market, but in the home garden. The 
trade demands:size and color; the man who 
grows for his own use insists upon flavor. 

It is a mistaken idea to mix and feed 
will so that the animal is forced to drink 
an undue amount. of the liquid in order to 
get the required amount of solids, 

If you suspect that worms are working 
at the roots of your pot plants, dissolve a 
tablespoonful of mustard in a little water 


_and pour it on the soil. Its effects are so 


immediate as to be almost startling.—Vick’s 
Magazine. 

A big farm and a big mortgage are not 
necessary to profitable agricultural pur- 
suits. “There is money in little things’’ is 
true of farms as well, especially if large 
ones can’t be owned absolutely,—Farm 
Stock and Home. . 

‘More attention to the mainténance of the 
improvements and the fertility of the soil 
must be paid by -the owners of farms 
rented, or they will see values lessen and 
farm society and prosperity will retrograde. 
—Fiarm Journal. 

The dairy breeds are the Jersey, Polled 
Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Holstein and 
Red Polled. You will occasionally ' find 
good milkers among the Shorthorns, -Here- 
fords and Angus breeds, but the latter are 
deef cattle. 

Three things too often done that make 
horses fear their handlers and render them 
really dangerous is to slam the stable door 
every time you enter, speak in a-~ loud, 
hoarse tone of voice, and give them a 
thrashing while tied in their stalls——Dr. 
J. C. Curryer. 

Coal ashes contain a certain amount of 
mineral matter.-.In very many unproduc- 
tive soils there is abundant plant food, but 
the texture is such that the air cannot get 
to it to make it available. The ashes should 
be sifted and made as fine as possible, and 
may be applied in liberal quantities,—New 
England Farmer. 





For the land's sake~use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. . They enrich the earth, 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 
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FRUIT DISEASES PREVENTED 


And Insects Destroyed by 
Spraying with the_..esact 


PIRE KING 


Finest in the spray. 
Easiest in the work. The sees sprayer having 
an automatic agitator wit 


Most thorough in the stirring. 





h brush for 
cleaning strainer. 


Catalogue FREE. FIELD FORCE PUMP Co. 


28 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. / 
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EDITORIAL. 
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bushel kegs, or even in barrels, and here 
is where the fruit grower makes a mis- 
take. It does pay to be at some expense 
to pack the fruit in a very attractive man- 
ner, as is shown by the success of Cali- 
fornia fruit growers. California cherries 
are laid in shallow boxes, one cherry at 
a time, by expert women. When these 
boxes of cherries are opened the fruit is 
so temptingly displayed as to cause an ex- 
clamation of delight on the part of the 
purchaser. 

An important feature of the package be- 
fore us is that it is of such moderate size, 
and of such convenient shape, that a pur- 
chaser could carry the box under his arm 
without difficulty. This. is an important 
point. There are hundreds of thousands 
of baskets of grapes sold each year that 
would not otherwise be sold were it not 
for the fact that the baskets are small 
and can be carried in. the hand of the 
purchaser. Surely no purchaser could 
carry a bushel keg, or a barrel of pears, 
and yet in many cities the purchaser may 
live far out in the suburbs where the ex- 
pense of delivering a small box would bé 
considerable, and where the purchaser 
would not buy if he could not carry the 
package with him on his way home, 

I assume that these pears were wrapped 
in paper and packed in boxes soon after 
being picked from the tree. They were 
then placed in cold storage, or in some 
other place where they were kept in per- 
fect condition, with the intention of having 
them ripe and ready to eat during the hol- 
iday season, when such fancy fruit would 
be likely to be in great demand. 

Strawberry growers should interest 
themselves in some handy package for 
strawberries, containing from four to ten 
quarts, which the purchaser could carry 
on his way home as readily as he could a 
ten-pound basket of grapes, or the above 
package of fancy pears. At present the 
man who sells strawberries dumps them 
into a funne] shaped package, or delivers 
them in quart boxes in which they are 
picked, either of which is not a conve- 
nient package for carrying, especially if a 
number of quarts are desired. -In the 
Castle Garden market, London, I saw 
strawberries offered for sale in shallow 
baskets ‘holding four to six quarts; each 
basket had a handle and the berries pre- 
sented a tempting appearance in this clean 
and attractive package which was sold 
with the fruit. 
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Growing Fruit for Home and 
Market. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Probably not one farmer in twenty has 
a full supply of fruit, extending from 
strawberries, including raspberries, cur- 
Tants, gooseberries, blackberries, peaches, 
plums and grapes, and yet there is scarcely 
a reasonable excuse why they should not. 
In a majority of cases it can only be at- 
tributed to neglect on his part. A great 
many when asked why they do not try to 
provide them, say they can buy their fruit 
cheaper than they can raise them, and in 
nearly every case of that kind, upon in- 
quiry you find them scrimping their fami- 
lies with probably a few quarts of straw- 
berries of an inferior quality, a basket of 
peaches, also of grapes with a few apples 
for winter and that constitutes about all 
the fruit that they say they are able to 
buy. The farmer works and plods along 
on his farm from January to December, 
and does not realize what he is neglecting, 
when by applying a little thought and put- 
ting same in practice, he is enabled to en- 
joy a bountiful supply of the various kinds 
of fruits. 

True, the farmer who raises general farm 
crops does not find time to engage very ex- 
tensively in fruit growing, but there are 
eases (I know several of them) in which, 
if he would, instead of spending so much 
of his time at the corner grocery whittling 
boxes and talking about the weather, apply 
his time toward caring for a fruit garden 
he could have fresh fruit of his own grow- 
ing nearly every day of the year. He will 
begin with strawberries the last of May, 
these will last four weeks, with proper se- 
lection of early and late varieties, Before 
they are all gone, raspberries will begin to 
Tipen and continue about five weeks. Both 
black and red varieties should be planted. 
Cherries will begin to ripen during that 
time, then blackberries, currants and 
gooseberries will be ready for the table. 
As the last of these go, early peaches, 
pears, plums and apples also grapes will 
then be ready. During August, September 
and October he can have a great variety of 
fruit. After October until the next May 
he will have to confine himself mainly to 
apples. Now do you think the farmer will 
buy these fruits in anything like satisfy- 
ing quantities? He thinks that he will, 
and when the time comes and he feels down 
into his pocket and finds a dollar, he real- 
izes that dollars come hard, and are scarce, 
and needed for something else, and he gen- 
erally lets it stay there. He means to buy, 
but for some reason or other does not buy. 
If he does not grow them he does not have 
many. In 1898 I set out several* hundred 
strawberries intending to have full supply 
of this excellent fruit for home use; they 
yielded so well that I have gradually en- 
larged plantings until I now have one- 
third of an acre to fruit this spring. Now 
in regard to planting it is advised by those 
who grow this fruit not to plant it on sod 
before having grown, one or two crops of 
potatoes or corn on such prior to setting 
plants so as to subdue the white grub 
which is almost sure to destroy the plants 
if planted on newly inverted sod. I will 
give my experience. Some years ago want- 
ing to enlarge my patch I plowed a piece 
of land that was a tough blue grass sod, 
about the middle of August plowing as 
The ground being dry 
I waited until just- freezing weather then 
again plowed, this time as deep as possible, 
about nine inches, During winter I hauled 
Manure on ground, cultivating it in well, 
set plants and cultivated well during sea- 
son, ‘and contrary to my apprehension did 
not lose but two or three plants on account 
of the grub. It was sandy land and being 
loose probably the grubs froze out during 
the winter. In preparing land for straw- 
berries, manure well, plant in rows four 
feet apart, 18 to 24 inches apart in rows. 
Cultivate well, cutting all blossoms and 
runners until midsummer; then train run- 
ners to form rows of plants two feet wide, 
then cut off all others that grow after that. 
As soon as ground freezes mulch with 
clean straw or stable manure if clear of 
weed seeds; in spring remove just enough 
straw to enable plants to grow through. 
In regard to varieties that I have grown I 
find Warfield, Greenville, Haverland, Bu- 
bach and Defiance, the latter a variety not 
yet introduced, as pistillates, with Clyde 
and Bismark as staminates the best with 
me. Wm. Belt promises to be another yal- 
uable addition to the list of staminates. I 
intend to try the Sample and Glen Mary 
this spring. As to raspberries so far as 
my experience ‘with them-is I find that 
Gregg and Ohio as .black-caps and Lot- 
don and Cuthbert as reds, fills the require- 
ments for home and market, If I were 
planting for market 999 of each 1000 would 
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not drop from stem like that variety when 
ripe. It is astonishing what a quantity of 
fruit a well grown hill will develop. By 
the way, I grow the red varieties in hills 
which I think is best on account of the 
suckering habit, being able to do almost 
all cultivation with a horse. Another fruit 
I wish to allude to is the Lucretia Dew- 
berry. It is a berry of the blackberry 
type, but unlike blackberries it grows on 
a cane which trails on the ground requiring 
trellising for ease in cultivation. I stretch 
a wire about three feet over and along line 
of row. Take lath about four feet long, 
place one end in center of hill, tie lath to 
wire, and train to lath. At approach of win- 
ter untie from wire, lay them down in a 
line with the row, cover with straw or 
best of all, forest leaves; in spring remove 
covering, tie to lath. They are a large 
berry resembling blackberries without a 
core; very sweet when fully ripe, remark- 
ably productive, and commence to ripen 
before raspberries are gone. Set currants 
and gooseberries in rows six feet apart, 
plants four feet apart in rows, fertilize 
ground well, cultivate thoroughly during 
season, prune, thinning out bushes so as to 
admit light and air and produce finer fruit. 
Then there are cherries, plums, peaches, 
pears, grapes and apples which by planting 
a few of each, selecting varieties ripening 
from the earliest to the latest, there is 
seldom a time when the farmer cannot en- 
joy fresh fruit nearly every month in the 
year. Now in regard to purchasing stock 
for planting, do not depend on the travel- 
ing agent to supply you. Very often he 
calls on the farmer with his samples of 
fruit put up in alcohol, a plate book re- 
splendent in colors (whose coat of arms 
is a cherry tree and a hatchet). describing 
a wonderful plum that promises to revolu- 
tionize plum growing; soon after the blos- 


‘som drops the plum becomes encased by 


an armor plate, in the form of a husk, 
which even the little Turk is unable to 
pierce, thereby insuring a crop of plums 
every year. Then there is the “grape vine 
raspberry,” the “tree Blackberry,” a va- 
riety of strawberry that forms no runners 
(wonder how it is propagated), a peach that 
never winter-kills in the coldest climate, 
bearing full crops of the finest fruit every 
year, etc., etc. By- this time the farmer 


“becomes very much interested in planting 


fruit for a home supply, and he orders a 
small bill of stock, though the price is gen- 
erally large. The stock arrives, he plants 
it; gives it good care, only to realize when 
it comes to fruiting that he has been 
victimized. My edvice is, don’t be de- 
ceived by the description of these won- 
derful fruits but inquire of your neighbor 
who grows fruit, as to what varieties do 
best with him, make out bill of stock 
wanted, club with him, and thereby secure 
wholesale rates, send to ‘some reliable nur- 
sery, of which there are many, and you 
will be so well satisfied with the results 
that the chances are you will conclude you 
have no more use for the traveling agent. 
In conclusion I would say, plant fruit 
enough for a full supply, subscribe for 
Green’s Fruit Grower, follow its teachings 
in regard to caring for fruits, and I feel 
assured that you will never regret the 
planting of the fruit garden.—A, H. Qui- 
dort, Williams Co., Ohio. 





A Surplus of Princesses. 

A statistician has recorded the painful 
fact that there are seventy-one marriage- 
able princesses of the blood royal] in Eu- 
rope,.and only forty-seven princes of an 
age to enter into the bonds of matrimony. 
The conclusion is that there are twenty- 
four princesses who must either contract 
morganatie marriages or become St. Cath- 
erines. It does sometimes happen that a 
prince marries a shepherdess, but seldom 
indeed that a princess marries a shepherd. 
We are continually being told that there are 
too many of this class and too many of that, 
but it is still more sad to learn that there 
are too many princesses.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 
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PROFESSOR H. E. VAN DEMAN, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof. H. E. Van*Deman, by which the professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Qur readers have - many questions to ask regarding varieties of ‘fruits, methods 
of culture, etc,, and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer these 


questions than Prof. H. EB. Van Deman. 


The Van Deman papers will be continued as before. 


These papers have been 


largely read throughout the country/and generously copied by other horticultural 


and agricultural journals, 


Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer, Ad- 


dress this office. 


Please advise me through the Fruit 
Grower what virieties of blackberries to 
set for market. Thé first and most essen- 
tial point is quality. I want a berry that 
will tickle the most sensitive palate. Sec- 
ond, large size and attractiveness. Third, 
earliness; one that I can sell before the 
market is glutted with the wild berries 
from the mountains. Fourth, productive- 
ness. And fifth, hardy enough to stand an 
occasional cold wave of 20 degrees below 
zero. Now I hardly expect all these qual- 
ities to be combined in one variety, but I 
would like a berry possessing as many 
good points as possible. What about the 
Eldorado and Minnewaska? How large 
@ crop per acre ought we to expect on good 
soil? Wild berries grow fine here when 
they are allowed to stand, Please tell me 
also how plants are made from root cut- 
tings, I have had considerable experience 
with strawberries and raspberries but none 
with blackberries. We have built up a 
good retail trade in a nearby town and 
sell nearly all our produce direct to con- 
éumers. This makes us nearly independ- 
ent of the dealers though we are on good 
terms with the most of them. Awaiting 
an answer I remain—Yours truly, O. W. 
Barrett, Pa. 

Reply: Such a blackberry as O, W. B. 
desires would be a grand one indeed, It 
would be worth many thousands of dollars. 
It is yet to be found, so far as I know. 
But we have some very good ones. Harly 
King is the earliest hardy variety of which 
I know; that would come near meeting the 
requirements; although I am not sure that 
it would endure 20 degrees below -zero. 
Rathbun is a new kind that may prove a 
decided addition to our list of blackberries. 
It has'safely endured the degree of cold 
just mentioned. It is large and very de- 
licious in flavor but it is too soft for other 
than a near market. Agawam is another 
very good variety. It is hardy, productive, 
medium early, large in fruit, very sweet 
and tender, and has very little core. I 
would advise testing ail of these. 

The Eldorado is of high quality and has 
many good points, but it is not universally 
liked, because it does not always bear 
heavy crops. Minnewaska is gne of the 
well-tested and generally approved varie- 
ties. For mid-season this would be a good 
one. 

A little over 8,000 quarts per acre is the 
average yield, but as many as 10,000 quarts 
have been produced. By good cultivation 
5,000 quarts can easily be reached. 

There are differences in the ease with 
which varieties of the blackberry may be 
propagated from root cuttings, but most of 
them are rather easy to grow that way. I 
have known some kinds to be grown very 
successfully by eutting the roots in pieces 
about three or four inches long and drop- 
ping them im a furrow and covering lightly 
with a hoe in spring time, almost like 
planting potatoes. When the sprouts came 
up they were hoed and cultivated as any 
other plants would require. 

‘Another way is to put very. short..root 
cuttings in sand in a hot bed or green- 
house, and when they Have sprouted set 
them in open ground.—H. HB. Van Deman. 

s* & . 


There is a new red raspberry called the 
Cardinal. What can be said of it in com- 
parison with Loudon, Cuthbert, Miller and 


other good ones of long standing?—John P.. 


Barnes, Ohio. 

Reply: The Cardinal is a very new va- 
riety that originated in Kansas. It has 
ibeen tested but very little as yet, but all 
that have tried it and reported, so far as 
I know, are pleased with its behavior in 
the patch and with the size, color and 
flavor of the fruit. It promises well. Com- 
pared with the Loudon and other standard 
sorts it seems to hold up very well, Of 

course the Loudon is about if not entirely 
at the head of the list of good red rasp- 
berries. Cardina] is not so early as Mil- 
ler, being about = as to ripening. }« 
—H, EB. Van De 

s*¢ 

I have a number of Kieffer pear trees 
which I wish to graft to. Anjou. Should I 
use scions from budded trees which have 
never fruited?—Arthur-J. Reed, N. Y. 

Reply: It would probably make no dif- 
ference as to the future fruitfulness of the 
Anjou grafts whether they were taken 
from nursery trees or those in bearing; for 
their pedigree, if it were possible to follow 
it back a few years, would go to bearing 
trees, This raises one of the mooted ques- 
tions in practical pomology ‘that has never 
been fully proven on either side. In my 
opinion it would require a long series of 
years of continuous nursery propagation 
to so change a variety that the trees grown 
from such stock would not be as produc- 
tive as the original stock, but it might be 
done in time, However I have been in the 
habit of frequently renewing the stock, 
when growing nursery trees, by getting 
scions from bearing trees, lest there might 
be some lack of productiveness, and to 
make assurance doubly sure of their true- 
ness to name.—H, E. Van Deman. 

What books are the best that treat on 
fruit. culture? I am just beginning to 
plant a fruit farm and haye much to learn 
about how to plant, prune, cultivate and 


‘| take general care of the various kinds of 


orchard fruits and also of grapes, berries, 
etc. We use irrigation here—H. ©, C., 
Colorado: 

Reply: There are plenty of. good books 








that tell about all that one needs to know 
on the subject of fruit culture. The editor 
of this paper hes prepared six little books 
that cover a large part of the subject. They 
are very cheap too. The best of the larger 
books is one entitled “Principles of Fruit 
Growing,” by L. H. Bailey. It gives the 
principles of the business in excellent form 
and makes them so plain that almost any- 
one can understand them and put them into 
practice. Besides it is modern and in- 
cludes the latest information that has been 
brought forward by our foremost experi- 
menters.—H. EH. Van Deman. 
ess 

What is the cause of the hard knots in 
pears, and how can they be prevented ?— 
J. J. Preston, Ohio. 

Reply: There are different causes for 
the knots in pears. Some of them come 
from external causes, such as the stings of 
insects when they are growing; the work 
of the scab and possibly other fungus dis- 
eases. But a large part of them are caused 
by some: internal and quite mysterious 
eause. It is probably the failure of certain 
cells in the flesh to develop as the most 
of them do, and an obstruction is thus 
formed which gradually increases in size 
as growth advances. This then becomes 
hard and woody or grainy, and we prop- 
erly call it a knot. Some varieties are 
much more subject to it than others; and 
some seasons are more conducive to it than 
others. 

Healthy, vigorous growth of the tree, 
and spraying with both fungicides and in- 
secticides will tend to prevent a large part 
of these troubles.—H. BE. Van Deman, 

s* & 

I have 80 acres of Ben Davis and Mis- 
souri apple trees in Washington Co.,.Kan- 
sas, started seven years ago. I grew listed 
corn in it for six years. Poor treatment 
caused many failures and I had to replace 
hundreds of trees every year. The trees 
are thirty-two feet apart each way. The 
soil is mostly rolling upland, the balance 
being shallow ravines. Surface soil black, 
sandy loam underlaid with gumbo. Under- 
neath the gumbo is a rather porous, yellow 
clay. Have changed treatment a year ago 
to clean cultivation. Have many good 
trees, but the orchard as a whole does not 
suit me. I would rather plant anew if 
feasible. Had a hole blasted with dyna- 
mite last October in center of each square 
of trees on a two-acre tract down to the 
clay and intend to fill in with surface soil. 
Is this as good treatment as I can give on 
that kind of soil? Or, would it be better 
to plow ground between trees deep enough 
to mix surface soil and gumbo? If s0, 
what kind of plow would I need for that 
work? I bought “pedigree” trees of York 
Imperial, Smith’s Cider, Stayman and a 
few Winesap for planting this spring. Can 
I improve on this selection? Stayman is 
top-worked: on Arctic. Is that desirable? 


Or necessary for best results in my sec- | 


tion? Am I likely to get an orchard 
enough better than whdt I now have to 
pay for such thorough treatment? Of 
course I intend to cut out the first planting 
after trees begin to crowd, Is spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture desirable in as 
dry a climate as Kansas, or can I get along 
with insecticides?—R. C., Normal, Ils. 
Reply: Ben Davis and Missouri are two 
of the very best of all the commercial ap- 
ples for Kansas, and the orchard would 
probably now have been in a profitable 
condition if the serious mistake’ had not 
been made of giving it “poor treatment” 
when young. If a child or a pig is not well 
treated while it is being reared, what good 
may we expect of it afterwards? It might 
have been given good care at the same time 
that crops of corn were grown for the first 
five or six years, had the culture of the 
whole surface of the ground been thor- 


‘ough. After bearing age arrives the orch- 


ard should have nothing in it as a crop 
except the trees, Clean culture is the true 
doctrine, with some sort of catch crop sown 
after cultivatiof is over, by about August. 
This may be cow peas, Canada field peas, 
Crimson clover, oats or rye. They should 
. be left alone all winter, just as they grew 
and-be plowed under as soon as*the ground 
is in good workable condition the next 
spring. 

The Jay of the land and the soil of this 
orchard seem to be good. The gumbo or 
layer of tough clay I know of by many 
years.of experience with patehes of it.: No 
doubt a charge of dynamite- exploded be- 
neath it would Joosen up the subsoil in that 
locality and make it more pervious to 
water. This has been done. to advantage 
in several parts of the West, in preparing 
places to plant'trees. But my- preference 
would be to plow about three or. four 
rounds with a common plow, finishing or 


making the dead furrow in the row where | 


the trees are to be set. Then I would 
deepen and stir the. subsoil-in that dead 
furrow as much as could be done conve- 
niently withthe plow, and if ‘necessary, 
using a subsoil plow. These trenches 
should tun up and down thie ‘slope of the 
land,.so as.to drain well when they are 
plowed full, after setting the trees. No 
i should be set in “pot-holes” in tough 
60i 

‘Without seeing the orchard and knowing 
what proportion of the ground is covered 
with the trees and what the condition of 
the trees, it'is impossible to say, positively, 
what is best to do about filling in between 
the rows, as they now stand, with young 
trees, If they are scattering and 


stunted it might be wise to let them 
stand and plant a new orchard between 
them, getting all the fruit possible from 
the old trees until the newly set ones would 
need their space.: Ben Davis and Missouri 
ought to be bearing well in that climate 
at seven years old, the latter especially. If 
I did fill in it would be, so as to make the 
trees closer north and-south than east’ and 
west;> because “of the. protection’ that ‘one 
tree gives another from. the “hot sunshine 
in that warm climate. The -distance be- 
tween the*trees now being thirty-two. feet 
there may be room for more, of early bear- 
ing kinds, especially. if there are many va- 
cant. spaces. 
- And now as to. varieties; there are no 
better kinds for profit, for Kansas, and 
other Western States than Ben Davis and 
Missouri. The latter has made more clear 
profit for many of the great commercial 
fruit growers within the first fifteen to 
twenty years of their apple orchards, than 
any other kind; because of its early -bear- 
ing. I would certainly plant some -of. both 
these varieties in filling up the orchard 
under diseussion, or in planting a new one. 
The other varieties mentioned are good, 
but I would prefer York Imperial to any 
of the others, as I now know them. It 
may be that Stayman will prove very su- 
perior as a market variety, as it is now 
known to be for home use, but that is yet 
to be thoroughly tested. The Winesap is 
not as good a market variety as we would 
like to have it. Smith (the Cider has been 
eut off), is rarely a very profitable kind. 
Of them all, York Imperial is the only one 
I would plant. Jonathan is one that I 
would select to plant of moderately. 
Spraying with Bordeaux -mixture «will 
surely. pay in a Kansas: apple orchard. 
There are several fungus diseases there 
that prey upon both fruit and foliage 
H. E.: Van Deman. 








HOW TO DRALN LAND PROFITABLY, | 
On every farm. there is probably. some 
that could .be made more productive -_ 
derdrainage. Properly @rained land can ale 
ways be worked earlier, and more profitably. 
: as The best andi 
most econom- 
ileal, way; to 
drain is ex- 
glsteat in the book, “ Benefits of Drainage 
ena How to Drain,” which is sent. Free by Joun 
H. Jackson, 102 3rd Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
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-A SURE SELLER 
Thousands Are In Uge 


PARLIN & ORENDORFF CO. 
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THE COMET $2 to $4 


Double-Acting—Sprays from bucket or barrel 5@ 
feet. New scientific principle. My free catalogye 
will make plain to you that I have the sprayer yoy 
want. Write to-day. H. B. ROSLER,Johnstows,Q, 


misc. FIREPROOF IRON SAFES 


eo. jie WITH wees ey LOCES ae from 96 fer 
: pi a 100-pound safe to $99.75 f i bos: ound, 
Hi four double door ban Bie oerwe 
- ——_- STORE OR OFFICE SAFE FOR $29. a 
‘ ship to anyone to ane be ying. 
Write for Free Safe Catalogue. 


Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & COQ., Chicago. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 











=) SILVER WATCH FREE! 


Watches are Solid Silver, Ladies’ or Gents’ size, and 
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erfumery we willeend you this Wateh 
Free if offer. 
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ya fumery and our offer. After you receive the beavtiful 
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ment, to sell 
etrified Per. 


ali yy Registered Post, on your com- 
td plying with our advertisement, and the marvelous 
c which we send, and it is yd Warranted. 

You will be more than satisfied. Address at once, 


PERSIAN Mg hag pon ag co., 








19 Warren St., New York: 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


INSENG Seed & Plants 


All the latest instructions about it; its value ; what used for and 
how to grow it. This valuable information FREE for a stamp. 


AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 
Please Mention Green’ s Fruit Grower. 
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158-164 W.VanBurenSt,,B- 80, a 2 
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PEE NO MONEY 
fats s0Days © REQUIRED. 


You can Earn this Elegant White Enamel 
Iron Bed in a few hours by our new plan of selling 
to your friends our fiine Toilet Soaps, Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, Perfumes, Complexion Powders. ete. We guaran- 
tee all our goods. Write for particulars and es 
of this Bed and other home premiumsincluding Kitchen 
Cabinet. Ladies Desk. Rocker. Sideboard, Lamp. Couch, 
Extension Table, Watch.Camera, etc. Ladies, ys and 
Girls here is a bie chance for you. Don’t delay. 
CROFTS 


& REED, 842-850 Austin Ave., B-43, Chicago, Ill. 
tease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





; Can pe arran 
jumbled letters so that they will form 
a title to one of the best story papers 


inthe land? IF SO YO 


AY 

SHARE IN THE DISTRIBUTION 

OF THE $1000 WHICH WE ARE 

4 GIVING AWAY for doing a little 

work forus. In arranging the letters 

use them only as many times as they 
appearand no letter can be used which does 
not appear. 


This and other most libera! § 
offers are made to introduce one of the best 
NEW YORK STORY MAGAZINES into 
evéry home in the United States and Canada. 
WE DO NOT WANT ONE CENT OF 
YOUR MONEY. Send your solution to us 
plainly written on a postal card with your ad- & 
dress in full and you will hear from us by § 
RETURN MAIL. STICK TO IT AND} 
TRY AND GET YOUR SHARE OF THE 

$1000. A copy of this celebrated NEW 
YORK MONT 


M@ this advertisement. Do not delay. Send 
our answer immediately. Address THE 
PARAGON PUBLISHING CO., 22 North®@ 
William Street, New York City. ‘ 
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aeviention: from work. .xo return of 
ther use for Trusses. A complete, radical cure to all (old 
and young); easy to use; thousands cured; book free 
(sealed). DR.W.S.RICE, Box 352,Adams,N.Y. 
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Sure Cure at home at 
asmall cost. No opera- 
tion, pain, danger or 
Rupture or fur- 
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o M ET E R for locating Gold, Silver 
[ and other minerals ina 
pocket case; also rods and Spanish needles, 





Catalogue, 2c. stamp. - B. G. Stauffer, 
Dept. G. F. G., HARRISBURG, Pa. 





to take up stamping at home. 


ADIES WANTED We pay 10 cts. an hour while 


learning. H.F.JONES,Dept.B.T.Brooklyn,N.Y. 
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BY QS ee Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
[ieenam Se) Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c stamp CARBS 
+54: . ape for all. OHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 





Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Es- 
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Viotin OutrFit 


A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


ACenuine Imported Violin 
e Outfit for only $3.50. 


) We offer you the Createst 
Bay Bargain ever made 





tiful Violin, artistic model, 
on ot Bea the and polished so as to bring 
out all the rich elegance of the wood, are double- 
lined, and of brilliant tone. Each outit sent com- 
plete with Italian strings, fine pegs, pearl inlaid tail- 
piece, fine snakewood bow, ebony and German-silver 
trimmings, carefully packed in violin box. Book of 
Instruction, and 600 pieccs of choice music for only 
$3.50, These violins have never retailed for less 
than ¢10.00, and are the most unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary bargainseveroffered. Send orderto-day. 


With each Violin Outfit we send The Best In- 
struction Book ever published, so you can learn 
to play atonce without a teachers We also send 


1600 Pieces Violin Music| 


Be wise in time, and send us your order at once, as 
you will never get such a bargain again. 

‘On receipt of only $3.50, we will send you 
The Imported Violin, ail complete, ready to 

lay, with full set Best Strings, a Fine 
lin how, a Violin Box, Complete Instruction 
Book, and 600 pieces Violin Music. This 
outfit is worth three times what we ask for 
it. You never may have such an opportu- 
nity again. Take advantage of this Wonders 
ful , and send us your order to-day. 

















For 10c. additional, $3.60 in all, we will include 
in this offer GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





60,000 Apple Trees 

in 60 choice varieties 

80,000 Stan’d Pear Trees 
50,000 Plum, Trees_ and 


000 arf Pear Trees 
Apdo got hte & ata 


Our leading 





New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest + 








BRIEF SYNOPSIS—The scene of these stories 
is a gun store and ee shop, with patrons of 
the place lounging about as shown in above cut, 
which is taken from a photograph. The charac- 
ters introduced are Timothy Burns, the propri- 
etor, who wears a cap and is the central figure: 
he is represented as in the act of relating a 
story; the big Englishman, the bald-headed 
man, the grey-haired man, and the fat man, 
who was lean and agile in his youth. These 
men, who are old hunters and fishermen, drop 
in daily to talk over hunting and fishing experi- 
ences. They are ofteu joined by sportsmen 
from the country, and at times by Timothy 
Burns himself, who usually takes the prize for 
startling climaxes and hairbreadth escapes. The 
incidents related are from actual experiences, 





Second Paper. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“How are you, Tim?” 

“How are you, Charley?” 

“I want to get some old guns with which 
to decorate a room (a private den) I am 
building as an addition to my house. What 
have you along that line?” 

“Why, Charley, I have more than you 
could look at in a week. Here is an old 
smooth bore hunting rifle, such as was 
used forty years ago, for bullet or shot. 
This is a handsome little gur. I can sell 
you that for ten dollars.” 

“A pretty high price for an old muzzle- 
loading gun that nobody would use.” 

“Yes, pretty high, but these guns are 
very scarce. Here is an old Remington 
musket such as was used during the war 
of the Rebellion in 1861-63. These guns 
are in perfect condition, but they are muz- 
zle loaders, made for percussion caps, and 
such as are not used at the present day.” 

“I want to get a flint-lock gun.” 

“Well, Charley, I can’t furnish you with 
a flint-lock to-day. They are getting pretty 
scarce and I sold the last one I had last 
week. Here is a breech-loading carbine 
that has been used in Mexico, Montana, 
Dakota and various other parts of the 
country. It has probably killed over one 
hundred Indians, and as many buffaloes in 
its day. Here is another carbine, muzzle 
loading, an older gun, which has also seen 
severe service as you can judge by the 
looks of the sto:k. You would think that 
the owner had killed as many Indians by 
knocking them in the head with the butt 
of the gun as by shooting them. We get 
ten dollars a piece for these carbines. Here 
is a muzzle-loading percussion cap shot- 
gun in good order, for which we also get 
ten dollars, but they are no curiosity to you 
for they are the kind you used during a 
large portion of your life.’ 

“What I want is a few old guns to 
place upon the walls of my den as sort of a 
festoon. I want an old pistol and an old 
revolver; some old spears, shields, armor, 
or anything of that kind.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Charley. I'll 
look over my stock the first spare day I 
get and pick out just what you want. I 
know a great deal better than you what 
you want. Come in in a few days and see 
what I have selected for you. I will make 
you the lot at a reduction.” 


WILD DUOK HUNTING. 


I noticed that as I entered the shop the 
usual number of hunters were lounging 
about the front part of the store, talking 
about game birds, local hunting, telling 
hunting and fishing stories, etc. As I was 
passing out I heard the gray-haired man 
remark, “I never had much success in 
hunting ducks. The fact is I never spent 
much time bothering with them. [I lived 
alongside of a creek for twenty-five years 
where ducks were occasionally seen. I 
hunted along this creek almost every day 
of my life when the weather would permit, 
and yet I cannot remember having killed 
more than a dozen dycks on that creek. 
Ducks there were exceedingly shy. There 
were various kinds of wild ducks. Some 
of them large and black, others I took to be 
wood duck, black and white with beautiful 
bronze patches over various parts of the 
body. I have often spent a half day in 
following up a small flock of the black 
ducks, which were very large and tempt- 
ing, without getting the ducks. My poor 
success was doubtless owing largely to lack 
of skill in hunting these birds. Had I been 
accompanied by an accomplice I could have 
bagged these birds by hiding behind 
bushes, my companion appearing at a dis- 
tance driving the ducks near the ambush 
where I was concealed, but I had no such 
companion. I often shot at these ducks 
as they were flying over me, but seldom 
with success. Doubtless I did not realize 
how fast the birds were moving, and was 
not close enough to them. I have been 
told that you should see a duck’s eyes be- 
fore shooting at it on the wing, and that 
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f you should aim some distance in advance 


of the fast flying birds.” 

“I was once visiting a friend in Mich- 
igan,” said the black-haired Englishman, 
“and being tired of sitting around the house 
I inquired if there were any quail about. 
‘Yes,’ replied my friend, who was a pros- 
perous farmer, ‘I have seen several covies.’ 

“So I secured a gun and an outfit for 
quail shooting and sallied- out one after- 
noon. Having no dog I did not succeed 
in finding the quail, but along toward even- 
ing I came across a little lake, or pond, 
which was full of patches of water lilies. 
I sat down a little while to rest and to 
my surprise a small flock of ducks came 
circling around and settled upon the water, 
just out of gun shot. Later on, another 
flock of ducks came on the pond. I made 
an effort to get within shot of these birds 
but was unable to do so. They were in 
sight of me all the time but beyond range 
of my gun. As the shades of night gath- 
ered around, the flocks of ducks increased 
until the sky seemed filled with thousands 
of wild ducks which settled upon this little 
lake. While it was too dark to do any 
successful shooting, I fired several times at 
the flying ducks, also several times at 
those sitting on the water, but without suc- 
cess. My failure was doubtless owing 
somewhat to the small sized shot which I 
was expecting to use for quail, not dream- 
ing of ducks. 


‘It was now getting quite dark. I could 
see that the little lake was. almost com- 
pletely covered with wild ducks, but since 
I could not bag any of them I turned my 
footsteps toward the home of my friend. 
To my surprise, my friend did not know 
that ducks frequented this lake, though it 
was not more than a mile from his house. 
The fact was, my friend took no_ interest 
in hunting or fishing. He was a first-class 
farmer who spent all of his time in his 
orchard or grain fields, and such men do 
not often waste time with gun or rod. 


“Returning to the home of my ,friend I 
found that there was a boat upon the lake. 
I saw the owner and secured the key of 
this boat, and the services of a man to 
row the boat around for me the next morn- 
ing before daylight. Then I proceeded to 
th» village store and stocked up with duck 
shooting ammunition. I did not sleep much 
that night. I had not had a chance to 
shoot ducks in many years, and the ex- 
pectation of the morning’s hunt kept me 
awake and thinking most of the night. At 
three o’clock next morning I was on my 
way to the lake where I had seen the ducks 
the night before. I found my _ boat-man 
and his boat lying in the outlet of the lake. 
Thus we were able to embark without dis- 
turbing the ducks. The darkness was just 
beginning to be dispelled by the break of 
dawn as our boat passed slowly and noise- 
lessly out into the margin of the lake. We 
could hear the ducks feeding among the lily- 
pads. As we approached nearer, hundreds 
of the dark, shadowy birds passed out of 
the lily-pads into the open water. Now 
was my time. I fired into the thickest mass. 
In a moment every duck upon the lake 
had taken wing. Such a rustling and flut- 
tering I had never heard. As the birds 
arose I gave them another barrel and with- 
out waiting to see what the result was, 
thrust more shells into my gun and con- 
tinued to fire. I must have discharged at 
least a dozen shells from my gun before the 
ducks had all disappeared. 

“Now comes the end of my story, which 
is entirely different from the experience of 
my friend here who has just told of his ill 
luck in hunting on his native creek, for 
when we gathered up the spoils of our 
brief morning’s hunt we had twenty-seven 
fine, fat, wild ducks which would nearly 
fill a barrel.” 


DUCK HUNTING ALONG LAKE 
ONTARIO SHORE, 


“T used to be quite a duck hunter In my 
younger days,” said the bald-headed man, 
-“but it is too hard work for me now. I 
used to sit cramped up all day long in a 
box sunk almost to the water’s edge, with 
the rain or snow falling, when my limbs 
were paralyzed with cold and every bone 
aching. Duck hunting is at its best in 
wild and stormy weather when it is most 
disagreeable. The numerous lakes in 
Western New York used to be the resort 
of innumerable wild ducks, particularly in 
late autumn when the ducks were retreat- 
ing southward. Wild ducks spend the 
summer often as far north as Alaska, as do 
many of the wild geese, where they find 
an abundance of food in the wild berries 
which are preserved in the snow and ice, 
and which gradually thaw out during the 
summer months.” 

Wild ducks and geese travel 900 miles 
in one night. They come and go in Alaska 
on schedule time, not varying two days in 
different seasons. ‘They arrive very poor, 
but soon fatten at the North. Their line 
of flight (after a visit to Alaska) is directly 
over the North Pole region, probably to 
the open waters at the south of the pole, 
precisely wlere no one knows, but when 
they return they bring their young broods 
with them, and are in fine condition. Fly- 
ing 900 miles per day it would only require 
three or four days to migrate from the 
Chesapeake Bay to Alaska. 

“Shooting ducks on the wing'1s different 
from any other kind of wing shooting. A 
mah may be good at woodcock and part- 
ridge, and still miss his duck. Ducks fly 
at great speed and are hard to kill if com- 
ing toward you. Duck hunters wait until 
the duck is partially past, so that they can 
take aim in the rear, or at the side. His 
feathers are so dense on his breast as to 
ward off the charge. There have probably 
been more men shot in hunting ducks than 
any other kind of hunting, unless it is deer 
hunting in the Adirondacks, where men 
are so often mistaken for deer. Tottling 
boats are not safe places for carrying guns. 
When ducks are flying plentifully, the 


ehunters get excited and several of them 


stand up in the boat at the same moment, 

which greatly increases danger. <A friend 

of mine was once killed by his companion 

who was standing in the boat, with cocked 

gun getting ready to fire into a flock of | 
ducks which were approaching. A sudden: 
tip of the boat threw one of the occupants 

down, his gun was accidentally discharged, 

and my friend was killed. 





“Of late years, since I am getting to be 


something of an old man, I have seen but 


4 





little duck hunting. One day not long ago 
a friend and I drove down to Braddock’s 
Bay, on the shore of Lake Ontario, near 
Rochester, N. Y., after ducks. Since we 
had a long drive before us we started early 
in the morning. We were hoping that the 


‘| wind might rise, knowing that the ducks 


lay well out into the lake, and would not 
come in unless the waves were rolling high. 
I did not consider it a good day for duck 
hunting, but my friend had made his prep- 
arations to go that day, and we went more 
for the pleasure of the ride than with the 
expectation of getting much game. As we 
came to the shores of Lake Ontario we saw 
many large flocks of ducks far into the lake 
where they were secure from even the long- 
est range gun. We skirted along the lake 
shore to the opposite side of Braddock’s 
Bay where lived a farmer who entertained 
sportsmen with: shelter and attention for 
man and beast. While my friend was at- 
tending to his horses, I walked down to the 
shore of the bay with my gun. I could see 
several flocks of duck, sometimes only four 
or five together, other times twenty to fifty, 
but they were far out of range. 

“The shore of the lake was skirted with 
young timber and brush. I walked along 
the shore thinking I might come upon a 
flock of ducks, unobserved, feeding along 
the shore. I had not gone a quarter of a 
mile before I discovered a large flock feed- 
ing in the lily-pads and reeds close to the 
bank, partly concealed by under-growth 
and brush. I could not clearly sce the out- 
line of these birds, but I discovered that 
they were large black ducks. My heart 
came thump up into my throat as I raised 
my gun upon these birds, which had ap- 
parently not noticed my presence. _ My in- 
clination to fire upon them as they were 
feeding was dispelled by the assurance that 
I could get more of them as they arose 
t from the water. I therefore continued to 
approach closer and closer, having no doubt 
that I could put at least six of these birds 
in my bag. I was now within gunshot, and 
was surprised that the birds did not rise. 
They seemed to pay no attention whatever 
to me. I continued to draw closer and 
closer and when quite close upon the birds 
they left their feeding place and came di- 
rectly towards me. Now I began to sus- 
pect the truth. ‘These were tame ducks 
that belonged to the farm house where we 
were stopping, and they were coming 
toward me with the expectation of being 
fed. 

“You will say that this is a pretty hard 
story for an old duck hunter to tell, but 
let me say to you that it is easy to be 
fooled along this line. I have heard of 
hunters after deer shooting farmers’ cows 
and calves, and I assure you that I can 
sympathize with those unfortunate men. 

“Well, later in the afternoon, the wind 
arose considerably and quite a number of 
ducks came into the bay. We took a boat 
and spent several hours in rowing around 
but found great difficulty in getting within 
range. We finally shot five or six smallish 
ducks and departed for home after a unani- 
mous vote that we had had a very pleas- 
ant day’s outing. 

“When several miles on the road we be- 
gan to feel the pangs of such hunger as only 
sportsmen can appreciate. We had eaten 
nothing since an early lunch about eleven 
o’clock. We stopped at the fruit farm of 
John Tenney, Hilton, New York, a man 
whom we knew somewhat by reputation. 
He took us into his vineyard and invited 
us to partake of all the grapes we could 
eat; large and luscious clusters of Concord, 
Worden and Delaware grapes were hang- 
ing upon the vines.. I cannot remember 
when grapes ever tasted so good as on that 
occasion. We continued to eat until our 
hunger was appeased.” 





Frontier Sketches. 





The Early History of the Buffalo: 
first learn of the bison from Cortez and 
his followers in 1521. Montezuma had one 
in a zoological garden, the specimen, in all 
probability having been caught in the Pe- 
cos valley. In 1530 Cabeza de Vaca saw 
them in Texas; and in 1542 Coronado 
found a herd in what is now the Indian 
territory; one of his officers describing 
them as horrible beasts that demoralized 
the horses. In 1612 Sir Samuel Argoll ob- 
served herds of bison near the national 
capital, and, in all probability, 288 years 
ago herds of bison grazed on the site of the 
capitol building at Washington. 

In 1678 Father Hennepin observed them 
in what is now Northern Illinois, and in 
October, 1729, Colonel W. Bird saw herds 
in North Carolina and Virginia. Those 
and other facts have provided data by 
which the early geographical distribution 
of the bison has been determined, and it 
is known that this grand animal, that is 
to-day represented by a few individuals, 
formerly ranged in millions from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from Texas to the Great Slave Lake, and 
as far west as Central Nevada. As to their 
numbers, they were like the sands of the 
seashore, and the accounts given by those 
who hunted them twenty or thirty years 
ago, to-day seem like vagaries of a disor- 
dered imagination. Mr. Hornaday, who 
has hunted in South and Central Africa, 
where game is remarkably plentiful, states 
that the bison in this country previous to 
1870 exceeded, in all probability, all the 
African game of every kind. 

An army officer in service on the plains 
in 1867 stated that on one occasion he 
was surrounded by buffalo and that from 
the top of a small hill he could see noth- 
ing but a black mass of their bodies. It 
was impossible to estimate their numbers, 
and his people were in great fear lest they 
should be caught in a stampede, the rush 
being irrisistible. Colonel Dodge, in his 
memoirs, states that on one occasion he 
rode twenty-five miles in Arkansas, always 
being in a herd of buffalo or many small 
herds, with but a small separating strip be- 
tween them. There are a hundred men in 
Denver to-day who have had similar ex- 


within a hundred miles of where the city 
now stands. 
ses 

\A Bear as a Racer: “Some people think 
that a bear can not run,” says A. J. Daggs 
of Phoenix, Arizona. “I want to state 
right now that while bruin is a clumsy 
beast, it can cover as much ground as an 
average saddle-horse, and a man should be 
sure that he has a good mount before he 
tries to get out of the way of one which is 
angry. My brother was out in the San 
Francisco mountains among the sheep 
ranches one day when he saw, about 250 
yards ahead of him, a big, awkward sil- 
vertip. My brother had a rifle, but he was 
not certain that he would kill the bear if 
he shot, and he did not know how a race 
would turn out. He was mounted on one of 
the best horses in the country, for a man 
needed one in those days. 

“He knew the bear would not fight un- 
less it was wounded or cornered, and he 
thought he would like to see how it would 
run against his horse. He was pretty cer- 
tain that the bear would run from him if 
he could once get it started in the opposite 
direction, and so he gave a regular cow- 
boy yell. The bear looked up, and started 
off towards the mountains, a mile and a 
half away. My brother spurred his horse 
and lit out after the beast, at the same 
time keeping up the ‘Yeep, yeep’ of the 
cowboy. The bear soon got to running, 
and the way it went over the ground was a 
caution. 

“My brother saw the brute was getting 
away from him and urged his horse to\the 





utmost, but did not gain ten yards in the 
whole mile and a half. I went over the 


We 


periences and yet a buffalo was never seen | 


course the next day to verify the story, for 
it sounded fishy to me. I found that the 
bear had made jumps from fifteen to 
twenty feet in length, and the ground had 
been cut by its claws as if a harrow had 
been run over it. For that reason I would 
advise no man to try a foot-race with a 
bear.’”—Denver Field and Farm. 





Squirrels in Winter. 





The popular notion that squirrels of all 
sorts subsist wholly on nuts arises from 
limited, not to say careless, observation. 
Their food is widely varied in the course 
of a year, especially in the spring and 
summer. Indian corn in milk suffers more 
from squirrels than from raccoons or 
muskrats, which are proverbially so fond 
of it. In places on the Western frontier 
an expensive system of watching has had 
to be maintained at times against this pest. 
One dainty in late summer is the mush- 
room, of several varieties of which they 
are fond; and this reminds me, writes Er- 
nest Ingersoll, of a bit of unexpected sa- 
gacity in one of the Western chipmunks 
lately spoken of in my hearing by the 
artist and authér, Ernest Seton Thompson. 
It appears that this chipmunk depends for 
its ordinary fall and winter fare upon tht 
seeds of the pinon pine, which it preserves 
by storage in its hole in decayed stumps 
or under ground. It happened lately, how- 
ever, that in a certain area of the North- 
west the pinon crop was a complete fail- 
ure, and the ground squirrels were com- 
pelled to find something else for their sub- 
sistence and winter stores.. In this ex- 
tremity they turned to the mushrooms, 
everywhere abundant, and were busy dur- 
ing the late autumn in gathering them. 
They were too wise, however, to store 
them underground, where they would soon 
have rotted, but instead deposited them in 
notches and crotches of the lower branches 
of the forest trees, where they dried in the 
open air and so kept in good condition to 
be eaten. Their shrivelling up and the 
shaking of the branches by the winds 
caused many to fall, and these the squir- 
rels industriously picked up and tried to 
fasten more securely to the branches. 

This method of providing themselves 
with winter food implied the necessity of 
their coming forth from their underground 
retreats, no matter how cold and snowy 
the weather, whenever they wanted some- 
thing to eat, instead of having their larder 
indoors as is usual with them; and it would 
be imteresting to know whether they ac- 
tually did so, or whether they failed to 
profit, after all, by their seemingly saga- 
cious prudence. — 


—_———_++6—_____ 


“How to Keep Our Bright Boys on the 
Farm” was discussed by Mr. Heister, in 
his bright and interesting way. He says 
boys are drawn away by the glitter of the 
professions and drawn from home by the 
constant singsong of “farming don’t pay,” 
and by the magnified complaints and mis- 
fortunes. Rather show the bright side of 
life on the farm, and give the lad a day 
off occasionally, than everlasting complaint. 
Share the profits with the Doy. Encourage 
good reading and healthful pleasure. 





A Chance to Make Money. 


In °97 I contracted Consumption from a severe 
cold and was pronounced incurable by the best 
Physicians. I tried various preparations, all of 
which proved worthless. By chance I secured a 
Curocumpino Health Pillow and began sleeping 
on it. It proved to be just what my case re- 
quired. It stopped the night-sweats, loosened 
the nasal organs, relieved the pain in the lungs 
and completely cured my cough. The Pillows 
are splendid for persons suffering from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Hay-fever, Bronchitis, Nervousness 
and Insomnia. AsI needed money, I began sell- 
ing the Pillows and make from $35.00 to $40.00 
per week. The Pillows sell readily.: Almost 
every family will buy one. You can make more 
money selling the Curocumpino Pillows than in 
any other business. I give my experience for 
the benefit of other poor people who may want 
to make money. Any intelligent person can do 
as well as I. 

You can get the Pillows from W. H. Baird 
& Co., 8 Centur:; et St. Louis, Mo. Write 
them for particulars. They will start pat in 
business. A READER, 





Small, but Enterprising. 


C. A. Green, Jr., has begun his first bus- 
iness enterprise. It is not a large enter- 
prise. He advertises to sell a silver-steel 
chain to be fastened upon coat collars for 
the purpose of sustaining coats when hung 
upon the track. While this is a small en- 
terprise it is worthy. Coats are generally 
hung upon strips of cloth sewed inside the 
collars, but these cloth strips invariably 
break and then the coat is hung without 
any strip, which draws the collar out of 
shape. This chain is so strong and durable 
it will last for a lifetime. When one coat 
is worn out it can be attached to another. 
The writer has an overcoat to which he at- 
tached a chain several years ago, the chain 
costing 25c. and he has considered it a 
good investment; ‘This silver-steel chain is 
mailed, post-paid, for 10c. and is equally 
attractive and serviceable. Address orders 
to O. A. Green, Jr., Rochester, N. Y. 
Green’s Nursery Co.: 

I enclose my annual order for trees. The 
past year was a fine fruit year with us, 
and not in several seasons have we had as 
good a crop. We, of course, are not in the 
best fruit belt but our supply was as good 
as usual in this section. Nearly all the 
young trees purchased of you in years past 
bore very nicely and our Yellow Trans- 
parents, Duchess of Oldenburg, Early 
Wilder pears and others were simply ex- 
ceedingly fine—Yours very truly, George A. 
(Munson, N. Y. 

















Perhaps 


you know seeds, 
perhaps you do not 


In either case you can be absolutely 
sure of getting only the best seeds that 
grow by buying direct from 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BURPEE’s FARM ANNUAL FOR 1900 is 
mailed free to all who take pleasure 
in gardening. It isa handsome book 
of 140 pages, and tells the plain truth. 
Every word is carefully weighed, and 
every picture true to nature. Send 
your address on a postal card to-day. 



















W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
for FARM 


Steel Wheels wacors 


Any size wanted, any width of'tire. Hubs to 
fit any axle. For catalogueand prices write 
Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill, 





STEEL WHEELS ani HANDY WAGONS 
of every style and price are made in our 
mammoth factory and sold direct to farmers. 
We supply all trucks used by U.S. Govt. 


Farmer’s Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich. 





375000 


150 Varieties. Also all kinds vines {4 E KEvery- 
Currant 


thing for parks, gardens, orchards, 2 new Red Cross 
mailed forl10c. Large cat.free. Green’s NurseryCo. Rechesier,N.Y. 











5 °Q 0072" High ArmSsxit 


== Send your name and address and wo will 
mail you our catalogue. Select any style 
Oxford sewing machine and we will send it 
prepaid freight on 30 days’ free trial, with 


WA allattachments and twenty years’ guarantee. 


from factory. 
'd St., Chicago. 





PLANT DWARF PEAR TREES. 


oo 


Dwarf Duchesse the Favorite. 





Mr. ©. S. Mills, of Allegan County, 
Mich., gives hig experience with dwarf 
pears in a recent issue of Rural New York- 
er, which is very encouraging. He says he 
would plant nothing in the way of, pear 
trees but dwarfs. He has now 1,200 
dwarf pear trees in bearing and thinks this 
planting was the best stroke of business 
he ever did. He has planted the Duchess, 
L. Bonne, Anjou and Howell, and con- 
-siders them all good varieties, but he pre- 
fers the Duchess as a market pear. His 
dwarf pear orchard is a beautiful sight and 
is known throughout all that part of Mich- 
igan. His great success is in cutting back 
the new growth each season before. the 
trees leaf out, thus keeping the trees low- 
headed and wide-spreading. The branches 
come close to the ground. Dwarf pear trees 
should never be allowed to have high heads, 
to receive the force of the wind. 

The trees when visited were covered 
with beautiful fruit, something that fruit 
growers dream about; two, three and four 
bushels of fruit to a tree,and in some cases 
five bushels. He thins the fruit and sprays 
every year. He sets the trees deep in the 
ground; that is, a little deeper ‘than the 
tule naturally. He plows up to the trees 
in the fall and away from them in the 
spring, thus keeping the ground level. He 
gives thorough cultivation. He manures 
liberally and has no off year. The trees 
bear big crops every year. He knows 
dwarf pear trees that are 35 years old, 
and considers the dwarf pear a long-lived 
tree. We shall give this article in full in 
our next issue. Do not hesitate to plant 
dwarf pear trees in your home garden for 
family supply, or in the field for market 
purposes. Nothing is more handsome than 
a row of dwarf pear trees across your 
garden. Plant them three to four feet 
apart, giving them good culture and you 
will be surprised at the results.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Fruits in Southwestern 
Michigan. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Peaches so far are all right and I do 
hot think there has been any damage by 
winter freezing of any kind of fruit. On 
account of heavy rains last June and ex- 
cessive dry weather following last spring 
setting strawberry is in bad shape; very 
few fields are up to an average; some va- 
rieties did fairly well, others hardly ‘held 
their own, and some died out entirely. 

Red raspberries suffered by the rains, and 
lots of fields on flat land were killed en- 
tirely. The acreage of berries has de- 
creased in the last three years to a con- 
siderable extent, but larger fruits are 
steadily increasing in acreage, especially 
peaches, grapes, pears and cherries. Very 
few apple orchards are being set. Farms 
are growing smaller and twenty acres is 
about the average size of the fruit farms 
in Western Berrien Co.—W. S. M., Ba- 
roda, Mich. 





Plum and Cherry Stocks. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


, Here are some questions which I should 
like very much for Prof. Van Deman to 
answer if possible in February number of 
Fruit Grower: 1. What is meant by Maz- 
zard and Mahaleb cherry stocks; are seeds 
taken from an Early Richmond tree, Maz- 
zard or Mahaleb, if not would the result- 
ing stocks be, all right to bud Early Rich- 
mond or Montmorency on? 2. Would cher- 
ries be all right worked on stocks of seeds 
from any kind of cultivated cherries? 
8. What is meant by Myrobolan and Mar- 
iana plum stocks, as I hear of no variety 
of plums by these names. 4. Would the 
European plums such as Lombard, be suc- 
cessful, budded or grafted on Miner, For- 
est Garden or wild plums, as I top grafted 
York State prune on Miner and it grows en- 
tirely too fast for stock, if not how should 
they be worked? 5. Is seed of budded 
trees as apt to bring fruit like the parent, 
as seeds from a seedling?—Respectfully, 
©. R. Smith, Iowa. 


(Reply: Since Prof. Van Deman is on 
the road lecturing before Farmer’s Insti- 
tutes and Horticultural meetings, another 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower will at- 
tempt to answer these questions: 


First: Mazzard cherry stocks are those 
considered best adapted to such cherries 
as Napoleon or Black Tartarian, and are 
more like these well known varieties. Ma- 
haleb cherry stocks are a peculiar species 
of cherry, unlike any class of cherry grown 
for fruit. Mahaleb is the most rapid grow- 
ing of all the cherry stocks and since the 
leaves are not liable to blight, as are those 
of Mazzard, the Mahaleb is a favorite 
stock with most nurserymen. It is claimed 
by some that the Mazzard is the better 
stock. All varieties of cherries, however, 
succeed in both Mazzard and Mahaleb 
stocks. Seed taken from an Early Rich- 
mond tree would not produce Mazzard 
seedlings. 


Second. Yes, cherry trees would be all 
right worked on stocks and seeds of cul- 
tivated varieties. Seedlings from Parly 
Richmond would not be of such vigorous 
growth as would seedlings from sweet 
cherries, such as Black Tartarian, ete. 

Third. Please see Webster’s dictionary 
for definition of Mazzard and Mahaleb 
cherry, Myrobolan plum, etc. Myrobolan 
is-a species of plum used almost entirely 
for the propagation of plum trees by nur- 
serymen, all imported from France. The 
Mariana is a native American plum, pro- 
ducing an abundance of smallish. fruit. 
Mariana is a rapid grower which roots 
from cuttings in the South, and was at one 
time exceedingly popular as a plum stock. 
Fourth. We see no reason why such bud- 
ding should not be successful, and yet it 
has been found that the European plum 
budded on our native plum does not make 
so firm a connection with that stock as 
upon the Myrobolan stock. Thus the young 
growing buds are sometimes blown off 
when budded on Mariana, or other native 
stocks. 
Fifth. Fruit 
Grower. 


Yes.—Editor Green’s 





DAHLIAS FOR EVERYBODY. 
Four Choice Roots Offered as 
Premium with Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





We have secured a lot of fine bulbs of 
this beautiful summer flower. An assort- 
ment of eight colors for you to choose from, 
comprising Yellow,» Dark Red, Deep Pur- 
ple, Pink, Pink and White and White. 
Double flowering with some Red and Yel- 
low single, and among the best. These 
will be sent by mail postpaid at lowest 
price ever offered; or sent by express at 
still lower price. We offer four CHOICE 
DAHLIA ROOTS as premium for Green’s 
Fruit Grower if you claim this premium 
when sending your 50c. Address 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








One Box 10c. Cigars, prepaid, 76c. : 
Address, Perry’s Cigar Works, Belfast, Me, 


Regular Feeding. 












A perfectly regular system of feeding = Fe 
should be adhered to. Nothing perhaps ; 
more beneficial to the condition of the fowt A NEW Cc! 
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LACK Langshans, high class ‘stock, pun curative 


Bia: eggs from prize winners, $2.00 
15. A.M. Cordray, 611 Windermore ay’ 
Station N., Baltimore, Md. ™ 














INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns, Barred that thers. It } 
S Plyma@uth Rocks, and Silver Spengins 5a ait oy Address, 
Hamburghs. I sell good stock low. A 1, fmC®22° mpany, No. 439 
Cary, Lewis, Ohio. Sork City. 

IITE WYANDOTTE, Barred Plynouth § —————— 

Rock, Rose Comb Brown Leghorns ang National Tr 

Ca ary Birds at $1.00 each. Eggs, $1.00 per LIFE and Insectic 
15. E. B. Ketcham, South Haven, Mich. To Trees § producer an‘ 
—- Agents want 

ILVER WYANDOTTES. Free fine co ATIONA 

logue of Wyandottes, Harness, Hardware DEAT. N Can: 


Rose Hill Poultry & Fruit Farm, Zionsville, | nd, 


‘OLD COIN Seed Corn, new variety, bu, 
one dollar; sample ear ten cents; sacks, 
fifteen cents. 4. L. Cary, Lewis, Ohio. 


[® YOU KEEP CHICKENS—Send _ top 
yearly Egg Record and Booklet. Matled 





Please Mention Gre¢ 
eo 
FRAME YOUR O 
“Quick-sute’? . 








° ’ . -partout frames are 
pau for 2c. stamp. Gallatin’s Sons, York, Pa, for Power width. Five conti 
\ W. MAURHOFF, Saxonburg, Pa., breedy fmm on receipt 10 cents. State v 
- “* — Wyandottes, Batt Leghorns, §, fm preferred. 
ebrig antams, oming Pigeons. w, 
Wyandotte cockerels bred from first-priza THE PICTURE 


cock at Pittsburg, $1.50 to $2 each. S. ¢, 
8. S. Bantams, $2 per pair (beauties). Homers 
from pedigree parents, $2 per pair. Satis. 
faction guaranteed. 


OBERTS’ WHITE WYANDOTTES—First 
prize winners at Madison Square Gar. 
den, at New York, 1900. Hens’ eggs §2, pule 
lets’ eggs $1 per 13. Allen C. Roberts, Spring 
City, Pa. 


W YANDOTTES AND _ ANCONAS WON 


Derby, | 


Bee Ke 


ures and profits, is th 
. seca and handsome illus 


GLEANINGS IN ! 
We send a free sample cop 














largest special on Buff Wyandotte: . and k on bee su; 
Rochester Show in 1900, 64 birds competing paper. 
Eggs, $3.00. Black Wyandotte and Mottled THE A. I. ROOT C 
meng oses $2.00. F. W. Church, Bel. 
gium, N. Y. 





rPYURKEYS, WILD AND BRONZD CROSS 
ii Light Brahmas and B. Leghorns. Eggs 








for a Py Pgh and B. L.’s. Prices on 

application. s ear. W. K. La 

Son, Thayer, Mo. J —s 2 
QQ) VARIETIES CHOICH POULTRY, SEARS, ROEB 


Eggs, Pigeons, Ger.-Hares. All de 
scribed and prizes in a colored description 
60 page book. Mailed for 10c. J. A. Bergey, 
Telford, Pa. 


FT. §,, TENNEY, BOX G., Peterboro, N. i. 
e Breeder. Golden and Silver Wyandottes, 
Grand stock; also eggs. Breeder fifteen years, 
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. M. S. POULTRY 

Bait cost of Netting; 

equires few posts, no 
rails. Best Hog, Fara 
Cemetery Fences. Fre: 
KANSAS STEEL & WikE WOR 
OODVIEW POULTRY FARM.—Eggs 4 
from my beautiful barred Plymouth 
Rocks and Pekin Ducks at 75c. per setting, 

Fred Bachman, Romulus, N. “Y. 


Tes “DERBY’’ HOMING LOFTS, Green 
Spring Ave., Arlington, Md., breeders, 
trainers, importers, and flyers of the most re 
Hable and + pes J long-distance Homing 
Pigeons in all colors. Correspondence s0 
licited. 


fPaAey LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW—My 
: utility bred, Rhode Island Reds, the 
greatest combined egg-producing and market- 
purpose fowl! in existence. Eggs for hatching 
from strong, vigorous stock, $1.25 per 13: 
26 for $2.00. Circular free. L. R. Browne, 
Heart Lake, Pa. m 


- “ere 
Hess $1 PER 15—All.varieties of Rock. y 
Leghorns, Minorcas White, Wyandottes, 
Red Caps and 26 other varieties, and Ban- @ 
tam Duck; $1 per 11. Circular free. B. Ly 
Osborne, Box G. B., Greene, N. Y. 


1604S22 FRUIT FARM at Olden, Mo, 
good buildings, well located, payin 
property. Price, five thousand dollars, 1 

acres at Sugar Grove, Pa.; stock or grain 
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Consists of two short 
\ wood bows, bent to 
piggfit the horse and 

& mot project beyond 

time side, suspended 

bck of forelegs 
by. padded back 
bands and covered 
by adjustable pad- 
mded belly bands. 

Short leather tugs 

mwith adjustable 
buckles and — 

m@ guarded by leather 


@ Each horse perfectly 











farm; be buildings, easily worked; investi- “ 
gate. Price, two thousand dollars. 13 acres, working. A short dre 
Creston, Iowa; fine buildings, ten acres frult, by the best up-to-da 


= collars, headstalls or 


F. C 
ea tory, return at our « 


$5,500; easy terms; look into this. 
Gould, Real Estate, Jamestown, N. Y 





wey and testimonials. In 

EN THOUSAND ALBINO or White Black B. F 
gt berry plants for sale. Perfectly stain : = 
less, heavy bearers. Guaranteed stock. A, RT Ta a ge 





H. Morgan, Sale Creek, Tennessee. 





GGS FOR HATCHING.—S. C. Brows 

Leghorns, (Forsyth Strain), American 
Dominiques Eggs, 75 cents for 15. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Wilson Moorhead, Ever 
ett, Pa. 


GGS FROM CHOICH BARRED AND 

Buff Plymouth Rocks, $1 per setting. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. cas ooke, Pax 
inos, Pa. 


QTOCK AND EGGS —Light' Brahma 
Barred and White Rocks, White Creste 
Black Polish, Black Breasted Red Game Bar 
i Guineas. E. F. Tiffany, Brook- 
yn, Fa. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS Exclusively. 

Eggs from Big Blue Barred Birds, $1.( 
per 15; $1.50 per 30. Lew Stewart, 940 West 
Ninth, Erie, Pa. 


Giueis and Rose Comb White Leghorns, 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs, 75c. for 15 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. Rider, Maryland, N. Y. 


F YOU KEEP CHICKENS—Send stam 
for Daily Egg Record and Booklet. Goo 

for one year. Gallatin’s Sons, York, Pa. 

HOspANs AND WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Do you want the best? Have birds ag 
as | 
























Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. 


THE POPULAR LI} 
HORN. Theacknowled 
queen of the practical « 
laying breeds is the 1] 
horn when judged by 
standard of the grea’ 
number of markets 
ges produced at least c 
Notonly are the hens | 
sistent layers, but they 
extremely active foras 
and waste no time in 
ting. Like a good m 
cow, they put little 
upon their bones, but 
vote all surplus nour 
ment to steady pr@ducti 
They eat less than 
heavy breeds, but whate 
they consume is put 
food purpose. Eggs fr 

tize Stock, $1 for 13. 
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my breeding yards scoring as high 
points. Fifteen Houdan Cockerels for salé 
cheap. Eggs $1.00 per 13; $2.00 per 30. 4% 
A. Hobart, Chittenango, N. Y. 


hess FOR HATCHING.—Black Javas, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and_ Silvet 
Sebright Bantams. First rize winners 
wherever shown. Send for circulars. 8S. J 
Foster, Prager, Pa. 


Rez COMB. WHITE AND BROWN LEG. 
horns, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 1 
eggs, $1.00; 39, $2.00; Pekin and Rouen duck 
eggs, 11 for $1.00; 25 for $2.00. Also Light 
Brahma eggs. J. W. Cook, Poneto, Ind. 


I NSERT your name in our poultry dirce 
tory and receive poultry papers, frult 
papers, catalogues, etc., every day ay | tea 
cents (silver). Poultry Directory Go., Dept 
12, Goshen, Ind. 


XXX Var. Prize Poultry and Pigeons; 2 
LYS $1.00. Cat. 4c. Cir. free. J. D. 
Sonder, Telford, Pa. 


A MBRICAN DOMINIQUES.—Pure, care 
fully bred stock. Eggs for hatching. 
Pen No. 1, $2.50 for 26. Pen No. 2, $2.00 ‘a 
26. Choice Buff Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.5 
for 18. Edson W. Safford, Montrose, Susque 
hanna Co., Pa. 


MONEY IN BARLINESS—If you wae 
early melons, cucumbers—and no SS 
ing hills—use the “Simplicity Transplanter: 
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BARRED PLYMOl 
ROCKS. 











rest plants taken up and moved with y 
by hemwting roots or P retarding growth. This breed is as solid 
Size 41%4x 8 inches. Pat. July and Oct., ¥ name and is often call 
”a Mich 






‘Farmer's Friend,” th 
Round Fowl,” the “01 
Mable.” 1t is the bir 
business, and deemed by 
- best fowl for fart 
Ome raising. It is not 
&00d layer, but is qui 
develop for the early m 
& far-sighted farme 

d to us, “When youk 
You've got something.” 
from Prize Stock, $1.50 


PEKIN 
DUCKS. 


P aw Ducks on earth. 
©ggs from Prize 

for 18. Drakes, $2.0 
: 






Catalogue free. O. I. Millar, Augusta, 


FSR FOR SALE.—Clay Banks fruit nt 
Mrs. G. Miller offers her farm for *4 -: 
one hundred sixteen.acres of land, one a 
dred acres improved and twenty-five a - 
bearing fruit trees. Good buildings, *° ie 
Iniles m railroad station, near a Cathe 
church. Write for further information. »' 
J. Miller, Holstein, Mich. —_ 
ib GREELEY POULTRY REMEDIES 
- Only ones ever tested at leading shows 
including Columbian Exhibition, and |r 
dorsed by prominent judges. Roup Core 
twenty-five and fifty cents; Cholera 
fifty cents, post-paid. Testimonials ee 
W. Babcock, Bright Street, New Ha 
Conn. 


Wwiutt PLYMOUTH ROCKS Exclusivelgs 
My breeders are grand birds. © +4 pet 
per 14; $5 per 40. Incubator eggs, °° 

100. Shore 
N; ¥. 
















































aks Poultry Yards, Sag-Harb™ 
Wm. Blaiklock, Proprietor. ip ae 


, nN 
MUST SELL, MY FORTY ACRES x 
(hk Peaches, Grapes, Plums and Be pd 





















near health resort. Crop this _year_wil! 
half purchase price. Address Box 53, South 
ern Pines, N. C. 
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+ Feeding. 


lar system of feeding 
to. Nothing perhaps jg 
he condition of the fow), 
sideration adopt a sys. 
ich best commends itsel¢ 
ns. The fowls will. be. 
to the hours of their 
bk for them. This inte}. 
to all mundane beings 
s encouraged with dumb 
br it will be to contro} 
ourself informed as to 
Inditions. Feeding at jr. 
egets restlessness among 
t necessarily impair thejp 
cause deterioration jp 
veen regular hours o¢ 
better contented amon 
he more readily follow 
inclinations. 








ERTISEMENTS. 


tisements In this columy, 
hention Green's 
it Grower. 








ns, high class stock, pure 
b prize winners, $2.00 per 
, 611 Windermore Aye, 
ore, Md. 2% 





Brown Leghorns, Barred 


s, and Silver §$ 1 
1 good stock low. Ae ~ 








DOTTE, Barred Plymouth 
omb Brown Leghorns and 
-00 each. Eggs, $1.00 per 
h, South Haven, Mich. 





DOTTES. Free fine cata. 
pttes, Harness, Hardware, ; 
Fruit Farm, Zionsville, Ind, 





d Corn, new variety, bu., 
mple ear ten cents; sacks, 
Cary, Lewis, Ohio. 


CHICKENS—Send for 
ord and Booklet. Mailed 
Gallatin’s Sons, York, Pa, 
F, Saxonburg, Pa., breedg 
lottes, Buff Leghorns, 8, 
, Homing Pigeons. W, 
els bred from first-prize 
$1.50 to $2 each. S. C, 
ber pair (beauties). Homerg | 
ents, $2 per pair. Satis. 





E WYANDOTTES—First 
at Madison Square Gar. 
1900. Hens’ eggs $2, pul- 
Allen C. Roberts, Spring 





AND ANCONAS WON 
nl on Buff Wyandottes at 
1900, 64 birds competing. 
ik Wyandotte and Mottled 
00. F. W. Church, Bel. 





D AND BRONZDB CROSS 
s and B. Leghorns. 


.s and B. L.’s. 
year. W. K. Laughlin & 





CHOICB POULTRY, 
eons, Ger.-Hares. All de 
5 in a colored description 
iled for 10c. J.-A. Bergey, 





BOX G., Peterboro, N. H. 
Hen and Silver Wyandottes, 
eggs. Breeder fifteen years, 


POULTRY FARM.—Eggs 
eautiful barred Plymouth 
Ducks at 75c. per setting. 
Dmulus, N. “Y. 


HOMING LOFTS, Green 
Arlington, Md., breeders,: 
and tiyers of the most re- 
ong-distance Homing 

Correspondence 80. 








bors. 





OTHERS FOLLOW—My, 
Rhode Island Reds, the 
egg-producing and market- 
istence. Eggs for hatching 
rous stock, $1.25 per 13: 
ular free. L. R. KRrowney 


¥ 


a 





15—All varieties of Rock 


other varieties, and Ban- 
11. Circular free. B. Ly 
8., Greene, N. Y. 


IT FARM at Olden, Mo, 
ings, well located, paying 
five thousand dollars. 1 
rove, Pa.; stock or grain 
hes, easily worked; investi- 
housand dollars. 13 acres, 
e buildings, ten acres fruit, 
s; look into this. F. C. 
e, Jamestown, N. Y. 


D ALBINO or White Black: 
for sale. Perfectly stain 
‘ Guaranteed stock. A, 
Creek, Tennessee. 


ATCHING.—S. C. Brow 
Forsyth Strain), Americam 
75 cents for 15. Satisfac 
Wilson Moorhead, Hverm 














CHOICH BARRED AND 
hth Rocks, $1 per setting. 
anteed. J. J. Cooke, Pax 








EGGS.—Light Brahma 
Vhite Rocks, White Crest 
k Breasted Red Game Ban 
heas. E. FB. Tiffany, Brook« 





OUTH ROCKS Exclusively. 
Big Blue Barred Birds, 1. 
0. Lew Stewart, 940 West 





lose Comb White Leghorns 
Leghorn Eggs, 75¢. for 15 
Rider, Maryland, N. Y. 


CHICKENS—Send stam 
Record and Booklet. Goo 
llatin’s Sons, York, Pa. 


D WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
t the best? Have birds i 
ds scoring as high as + 
Houdan Cockerels for aol 
DO per 13; $2.00 per 30. Gs 


bnango, N. Y. 
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HATCHING.—Black Javas 
mouth Rocks and Silver 
ms. First rize winne 
Send for circulars. 5S. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 








~ ‘FREE 


ANEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY 0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


rders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
paght's Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain 
jn the Back, Bladder Disorders, Difficult or 
Joo Frequent Passing Water, Dropsy, etc. 
For these diseases a Positive Specific ure is 
found in a new botanical discovery, the won- 
‘gerful Kava-Kava Shrub, called by botanists, 
the piper methysticum, from the Ganges 
River, East India. It has the great record 
of 1,200 hospital cures in 80 days. It acts 
directly on the Kidneys and cures by drain- 
ing from the Blood the poisonous Urie Acid, 
Lithates, etc., which cause disease. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D.C. 
testifies in the Christian Advocate that it 
completely cured him of Rheumatism and 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years 
standing. Hon. W. A. Spearman, of Bartlett, 
Tenn., describes his terrible weterns from 
Uric Acid, Gravel and Urinary difficulty, be- 
ing four monnths confined to his bed, and 
his complete cure by the Kava-Kava Shrub. 
Many ladies, including Mrs. Sarah Castle, of 
Poesenkill, N. Y., and Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lan- 
easter, Iils., also testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disor- 
gers peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this 
Great Discovery for yourself, we will send 
you one Large Case by mail free, only asking 
that when cured yourself you will recom- 
mend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and 
cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, No. 489 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. 
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LIFE 


To Trees 


National Tree Invi 
and Insecticide. 
Producer and Insect Destroyer. 

Agents wanted. Send for testimonials. 
DEATH | NATIONAL CHEMICAL CO., 
To Insects. Canal Fulton, Ohio. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
FRAME YOUR OWN PICTURES. 
“ Quick-sute’’ Edging Strips 


for passe-partout frames are Ready Gummed and cut 
to proper width. Five continuous yardsin roll. Sent 
pn receipt 10 cents, State whether black or white is 


preterred. 


THE PICTURE SUPPLY CO., 


Derby, Conn. 


Bee Keeping! 


leasures and profits, is the theme of that excellent 
7 and handsome illustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


d a free sample copy,a Book on Bee Cul- 
pag and book on bee supplies to all who name this 


paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT Co., Medina, Ohio. 


SURREYS, CARRIAGES, LIGUT 
mand HEAVY WAGONS, at 
Mi iower prices than any other house 

awe in. America,quality considered ;issuo 
a two-year binding guarantee, andwe 
Sship to anyone to examine before pays 

ing. Write for free Buggy Catalogue. 


ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


rator, Fungicide 











as 


SEARS, 


M. M. S. POULTRY 
Half cost of Netting; 
Reguires few posts, no 


rails. Best Hog, Farm, Yard, 
Cemetery Fences. Freight paid. 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS, Kansas City. Mo. 





e famous Fruit. 





His: Glorious Name. 


He longed to make a name 
That men would not forget; 

He yearned to have it known to all 
The busy world—and yet 

He could not bring himself to strive 
Day after day as says 4 

Must strive who give their names the gleam 
That never fades away. 


And still his name shall live and shine 
For future men to praise, 
Though he but drifts along the years 
And dawdles through the days. 
He married one who gives herself 
To lifting people’s cares, 
Who daily eo ty — es to 
he name he y bears. 
™, E. ikiser, "in Chicago Times-Herald. 





Those who do not like to feed warm 
mash to the hens in the morning in winter 
may find it an advantage to put the grain 
near the kitchen stove at night, where it 
will be warm at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. It would be well to have it as warm 
as the hand can be borne in it, but if the 
chill is taken off it that will help the mat- 
ter some. A pail of cold grain just from 
the corn bin in freezing weather is a cold 
mess, and the hen that fills her crop from 
it must feel for a while as if she had swal- 
lowed an ice ball. Such a chilling of the 
system retards digestion, and should be 
avoided when possible. Give them some 
warm corn and some warm water, and they 
will look as happy after breakfast as they 
can be, and it will not be long before they 
will seek the nest and pay for.the break- 
fast, if they are good, grateful hens. 





The Home Comfort. 


been using in my home for nearly 
a a an of the “Home Comfort” steel 
ranges, and would not take many times 
its cost if I could not secure another one. 
Unlike other ranges, or stoves, this is made 
almost entirely of steel, which is not over 
one-eighth inches in thickness, lined with 
asbestos over the large portion. This thin 
but durable steel enables heat to reach the 
oven rapidly. I have seen ples and bis- 
cuits baked in our oven with the oven door 
wide open all the time. It is no trick at 
all to bake biscuits in from five to eight 
minutes. The ‘top of the stove, the doors, 
and other thicker parts, are made of mal- 
leable iron of a superior quality, ‘which 
cannot be broken. The Wrought Iron 
Range Company, of St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facture this range and offer to present a 
range to any blacksmith who will break 


*| this stove with any sledge hammer he may 


possess. Formerly we ‘were bothered every 
few months with having to replace fire- 
bricks in the back-of the fire-pot of our 
stove, which was quite expensive. This 
new range ‘has no fire-bricks. Our range 
has no legs, but rests bodily upon the 
floor, occupying but little space in the 
kitchen. My people are delighted with it 
und we are satisfied that we have the best 
and most durable kitchen range ever Man- 
ufactured. ‘There are many peculiarities 
and advantages in connection with this 
ratige, which must be seen in order to be 
appreciated.—Hditor Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Light, Strong, Flexible. 


Sl Invaluable in Orchard, Vineyard or Hopyard. 
ba no respect like the Sherwood or other heavy steel rigging. 


5 eh RS nd 


No Traces. 


PRG: 


oe 


No Whiffletrees. 


rfect f 11 low down work. In 
a “on an Entirely Different 


1 Principle. Can’t chafe or gall. No team, youngor old, know that they are not in their 


i old harness. A periect all-round Farmers’ 
a Driver. 





& Consists of two short 

™ wood bows, bent to 

{ fit the horse and 
not project beyond 


/ padded back #% 
m bands and covered & 
m by adjustable pad- 
saded belly bands. 
Short leather tugs 
ma with adjustable 
Be bucklesand cockeyes 2 
me guarded by leather age es 





Comfort for both Team and 
shields 





dy Harness. 
: connect 


|.coupled w 2 free= 

sated stitight- 
wood evener, 
hooked into the loop 
in each Can 
be separated or 
unharnessed in 
an instant. 


ez =D 





i) Each horse perfectly independent in his movements and can close up rth pa 9 apart in 


working. A short draft chain runs from the evener-clevis to the load. U: 


ba by the 


44 collars, headstalls or lines. Price, $12.00, cash with order. 


st up-to-date farmers and fruit growers in the country. 


and aupeeess 
We don’t furnish 
If not perfectly satisfac- 


Fea tory, return at our expense and money will be refunded. Write atonce for circular 


and testimonials. 


‘ y Sete x Sa ae 
Cae dean Sag rg Rae Met Sek x 
+> Gree See Beet i TORS ato ale 


In ordering give size co 
B. F. BAKER & CO., Bu 


By ag) 4 ex 


Fhe wk 


used 


nt Hills, N. Y. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns, 
THE POPULAR LEG- 
HORN. Theacknowledged 
queen of the practical egg- 
laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn when judged by the 
standard of the greatest 
number of marketable 
eggs produced at least cost. 
teary | are the hens per- 
sistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers 
and waste no time in sit- 
s ting. Like a good milch 
cow, they put little fat 
upon their bones, but de- 
vote all surplus nourish- 
ment to steady pr@duction. 
They eat less than the 
heavy breeds, but whatever 
they consume is put. to 
s g00d purpose. Eggs from 
Prize Stock, $1 for 13. 





er GPE 


THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
New York markets will, in 
time more fully appreciate 
the value of the Wyandotte 

(@* for its delicacy on the table 
'' of the epicure. It will be 
noticed that no breed has 
all the good qualities, there- 
fore if we want all the good 
qualities we must have more 
than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake 
in breeding the White 
Wyandotte, considering 
their beauty, egg-laying pro- 
pensities and desirability in 

markets of the world. 
Eggs from prize Stock, 

$1.50 for 13. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

This breed is as solid as its 
name and is often called the 
‘Farmer’s Friend,” the “All & 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- 
liable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many 
the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a 
good layer, but is quick to 
develop for the early market. 
As a far-sighted farmer once 
said to us, “When you kill one 
you've got something.” Eggs 
from Prize Stock, $1.50 for 13. 


PEKIN 
DUCKS. 


Best Ducks onearth. Price 
for eggs from Prize Stock, 
$1.50 for 18. Drakes, $2.00 each. 











The Recent Meeting of the West- 
ern New York Horticultural 
Society.—Continued. 


Speech by Editor Collingwood. Reported for 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Mr. Collingwood, Hditor-in-Chief of the 
Rural New Yorker, is a. man apparently 
about thirty-five years of age, medium 
size, dark hair and eyes, clearly cut figures, 
and a thorough and energetic looking indi- 
vidual. I should hardly want to say that 
Mr. Collingwood had missed his calling in 
occupying the editor’s chair, since he makes 
a good editor, but surely the platform or 
pulpit lost an eloquent speaker when Mr. 
Collingwood decided to devote his energies 
along other lines of work. I cannot re- 
member having heard an address so elo- 
quently and impressively delivered by any 
other than a professional lecturer, | or 
clergyman. Mr. Collingwood has a voice 
that makes itself heard in the largest hall. 
His thoughts are vigorous, original and 
tersely put, and he is full of magnetism. 

It is difficult to report his speech, and the 
account I shall give of it is from memory. 
He said in effect: 

“We are not in this room to grow crops, 
or to hoe, cultivate, prune or plant. We 
are here for instruction. We must leave 
this place and work out the theories given 
here on our own farms, with weary arms 
and sweating brows. Some of us may be 
attempting to carry out advice given here 
all through the coming year or years. How 
important it is then that speakers upon this 
jplatform should not advise carelessly, but 

‘ghould recommend only that which has 

been worked out in practice rather than 
recommended in theory. It is the same 
with rural publications. The editor should 
hesitate to recommend his readers to risk 
time, labor and money in experiments or 
theories. It would be well for every plat- 
form speaker, every editor, and every far- 
mer to ask himself, what would Christ do 
if he were in my place? 


“My farm iis located in New Jersey 
where it isthe practice of farmers to ma- 
nure the fields along the roadside in order 
to make a good impression upon those who 
are passing by, and the fields lying further 
back are liable to be somewhat impover- 
ished since the soil is sandy; therefore 
when the observer moves back into the far 
lots he finds the crops gradually diminish- 
ing... Whenever I saw a poor farmer be- 
moaning the fact that the farm did not 
pay, I was reminded of the poor washer- 
woman in Dakota who was lamenting, as 
she worked, over the drudgery of her life, 
while at the very moment there existed six 
feet under the soil beneath her feet a rich 
vein of silver worth millions of dollars. 
Farmers, like this Dakota womian, often 
do not realize the possibilities lying under 
their feet. 

“We ofiten hear loud complaint from 
farmers against corporations, such as rail- 
roads, oil refineries, sugar combinations 
and dealers on the produce exchange,. but 
before you accuse others of unfair dealing, 
let each one of you ask yourself the ques- 
tion, ‘Am I absolutely honest in all my 
dealings? How do I pack my fruit? Do 
I place the large apples at the top of the 
barrel, or is my brand upon the barrel a 
guarantee of its quality? How do I treat 
my neighbors, my church, my wife and 
children? ” The good farmer who trained 
Mr. Collingwood in boyhood had the fol- 
lowing test of character. “Boy,” said he, 
“whenever you see the earmarks of the 
Lord on a man’s knee you may feel that 
you can trust that man.” One day a book 
agent, or a tree agent, called upon this 
good farmer. This book agent’s knees 
were covered with dust, indicating to the 
farmer that he was a praying man. While 
the farmer was making change he dropped 
a coin upon the floor and could not find it. 
He went to the other room for a light, and 
on his return found the agent on his knees 
pulling the coin out from under the sofa, 
intending to put it in his own pocket. This 
changed the views of the farmer. .. ° 

Mr. Collingwood is organizing an Apple 
Eaters’ League. He desires that every 
Horticulturist should join this league. All 
the members have to do is to inauire at 
every hotel and restaurant where they may 
dine for apples. If a larger number of 
-people would do this, the hotels would be 
supplied with apples and the consumption 
of apples would be largely increased. 

Mr. Collingwood once knew a Southern 
farmer who took life easily. {f he started 
out in the morning to plow and one of the 
plow handles came loose he would put 
away the plow and not bother with it any 
more that day. If he started out to cul- 
tivate and found one of the cultivator teeth 
off, he would not bother to repair it or to 
cultivate that day. If he started to hoe 
in his field, or garden, and found the hoe 
handle broken, or detached from the hoe, 
he would not repair it or do further hoeing 
that day. If he started to split some wood 
for his wife and found the ax too dull, or 
the handle broken, he would not split the 
wood even if the kitchen fire went out, be- 
lieving that nature in all these instances 
was against him. There is no use, said the 
farmer, in fighting against nature when 
she is against you. Therefore, instead of 
repairing those tools that were out of order 
he would take down his fishing pole and 
spend his day in fishing. I want to tell 
you that this Southern farmer was all 
wrong. Nature is not against any one. 
The reason why the savings banks of New 
York, New Jersey and other Northern 
States, are full of the money of wage earn- 
ers, of farmers and artisans, is that these 
people are sturdy of arm and brain, and 
join their forces with nature to bring about 
success. I want to impress upon the mind 
of every young man present that he must 
Might the valiant fight, or else he will go to 
the poor ‘house, or to his wife’s relations. 


ORCHARDS ON STONY FIBLDS. 


Prof. Maynard, of the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station, presented a paper giv- 
ing personal experieces in the fertility of 
an orchard or field so rocky and stony as 
to make it impossible to plow it, or other- 
wise cultivate it. The soil appeared to be 
not only rocky, but impoverished or nat- 
urally poor. e found by experimenting 
that an application of nitrate of soda im- 
proved the color of the foliage, and the 
vigor of the trees. There are many thou- 
sand acres of rocky and stony land in every 
State in this country which might be profit- 
ably planted to appl¢, pear and cherry 
trees. Such land, never having been 
plowed or cultivated, usually is fertile since 
the fertility has not been removed by crop- 
ping the ground. The objection to plant- 
ing such fields to fruit, is that young apple 
trees planted in that sod do not grow vigor- 
ously. This difficulty can be remoyed by 
mulching the ground heavily about each 
tree with strawy manure, which might: de- 
stroy the grass growing beneath the mulch 
but will keep the trees in fine growing con- 
dition. j 

IMPLEMENTS FOR FRUIT 
GROWERS. 


A profitable feature for visitors, at. horti- 
cultural meetings is the, numerous imple- 
ments on exhibition. “It’is important that 
fruit growers should be informed. as to the 
best implements. He can see more of these 
implements in half an hour at. an horticul- 
tural meeting than‘ he could “in, traveling 
around the country for a week: ,Great in- 
terest was shown at this meeting; in the 





improvements: in spraying pumps, and. in 


keeping the mixture stirred, etc. There 
were devices on exhibition for preventing 


i sy ART: 


devices for propelling .these pumps, for. 





the worms ascending the trees, and other 
insect traps, also various implements for 
trimming trees, in the way of shears, 
saws, etc. 

Prof. Jordan, in his speech, stated that 
the New York Experiment Station had per- 
formed a good service in reducing the 
number of brands of fertilizers. He said 
that it was necessary to return to the goil 
that which had been taken out, or that in 
which the soil was deficient, and since 
various soils differ greatly in their condi- 
tion of fertility, those having an abund- 
ance of potash and phosphoric acid, re- 
quired only nitrates; others particularly 
sandy, required potash more than anything 
else, and so on, different lands requiring 
different kinds of fertilizers. Every farmer 
should determine, if possible, what par- 
ticular fertilizing ingredients his land most 
needed. He did not think that the 350,000 
farmers in New York State gave the sub- 
ject of farming the same attention that the 
average business man applies to his busi- 
ness affairs. The Geneva Bxperiment Sta- 
tion will give general information on almost 
any subject when appealed to. 

Mr. Willard spoke in favor of the Wind- 
sor cherry as a valuable orchard variety. 
It is a good shipper, and Mr. Willard 
thought it should be largely planted. Geo. 
T. Powell. also spoken in favor of the 
Windsor as a market cherry. 

Mr. C. M. Hooker spoke of the outlook 
for the apple grower. H said that the 
orchards had not been successful the past 
year, but the future was bright. Apple 
growers were learning better how to grow 
apples. The Baldwin especially was a 
very valuable apple. The annual discus- 
sion over the Ben Davis and Baldwin 
apple started up but was not continued so 
long as usual, members present desiring 
rather to learn how to raise good fruits 
rather than to discuss the question of va- 
rieties, which every person must deci 
for Ifmself in his own peculiar locality 
and soil. 

Mr. Geo. T. Powell read a report, show- 
ing the earning power of land. Where 
care had been exercised in fruit growing 
the earnings of the land had been large, 
whereas on lands used for cereals and 
other processes the earnings were much 
less. One orchard of five acres in West- 
ern New York, minety years old, showed 
a net income last year of $650.00. He 
urged that New York State farmers take 
up an intelligent system of fruit culfure, 
which would prove more profitable in com- 
peting against the great West in producing 
cereals, 

The question was asked, which was the 
most profitable pear. The Kieffer and 
Bartlett were named. Mr. Hooker men- 
tioned the Duchess. 

Prof. Van Deman said the Kieffer pear 
was sold in this country and in Europe as 
the Kieffer. 

Which ‘is the best of the Japan plums for 
commercial purposes was the next ques- 
tion. The Wickson and the Burbank were 
mentioned as the most valuable. Wickson 
needed extensive thinning in order to get 
large specimens and good fruit. Mr. Wil- 
lard favored the Red June and Burbank. 





How to Make the Home Grounds 
Attractive, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Oscar E. Lee. 

Now, if you were describing a beautiful 
home, one that you and others would like 
to own, a place which you have likely seen 
in some of your travels, and one that nearly 
all would agree was exceedingly attractive 
(it may have been a residence in a large 
and prosperous city, or a dwelling in the 
country, it does not matter which) I ven- 
ture to guess that it was not the architec- 
ture of the bmildings, nor.the paint upon 
its walls that made it an ideal home in 
your eyes. Now, be frank, was it? No, 
neither mechanics for painters, nor both, 
can make a home perfect in the eyes of 
man. Then, what? Why, it is the gar- 
dener who beautifies the home by the ar- 
ranging of trees, grasses, vines and plants, 
and he is the one who will please all ob- 
servers. 

Imagine, if you can, anything more 
gloomy than a large and costly mansion 
isolated from other buildings, where neither 
bush nor tuft of grass is seen. No man 
with a spark of love for nature’s beauty 
could be satisfied to live all his life in such 
a home. Contrast this home with one less 
costly, where some of the cash has been, 
expended on green lawns, unique and well 
planned, gravel walks bordered by rows of 
Taie and beautiful shade and ornamental 
trees afid shrubs, beds of bulbs and other 
hardy flowers arranged in an artistic man- 
ner, also well shaped fruit trees of varie- 
ties noted for their beautiful foliage and 
delicious, fruit. 

But all this costs money, some will say. 
Most certainly it does. Yet some people 
strive to make home attractive going to 
endless expense for costly furniture, which 
at its best soon loses its attractive 
ness. Its new lustre fades and, dust set- 
tles.on its polished surface. Not so! with 
the trees and flowers on our grounds, with 
their hundred different shades of perfect 
coloring, both in flower and foliage. We 
never tire of gazing at nature in all its 
glory. There is something about it all that 
charms and thrills us, filling our hearts 
with joy. 

What have you done the past season in 
making your home attractive, a place where 
it is a joy to go after business hours? Have 
you a green lawn in the front yard, a fne 
shade tree near the gate, a climbing rose 
or wistaria on the porch, a bed of bulbs 
set near the walk. If you think you are” 
too busy to enjoy these things, do not be 
too selfish to deny your family this’ pleas- 
ure. Your wife and children will take 
more interest in those things than you 
imagine. Try it and see. There is not a 
yard in any city, North or South, where 
there is not room for a few flowers, and 
very many suburban residences would be 
greatly enhanced in value and attractive- 
ness by the planting of fruit and orna- 
mental trees. By all meazfs turn over a 
new leaf this season and plant some trees, 
It will be a good resolve and a great pleas- 
ure in after years. 





How to &row Good Fruit, 
The Superintendent of the Lenox Sprayer 


Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, hag 
delivered an address before the Lenox Hor- 
ticulture Society at Lenox, Mass. The ad- 
dress bore chiefly upon spraying and gen- 
eral culture of orchard and field crops, how 
to do it, do it cheaply and good, and how to 
obtain the most profit from your labor in 
the easiest manner. The address is quite 
lengthy, about an hour’s talk. Owing to 
other matters ahead of it we cannot pub: 
lish it in this issue. Had this address been 
placed on the market in book form it no 
doubt would have sold at a good price. The 
full address, profusely illustrated, in pamph- 
let form, was intended to.be sent to fruit 
growers and owners of estates, free for the 
asking, but to prevent imposition by the 
curious and disinterested, the book will be 
sent complimentary to any one enclosing 
ten cents for postage, tothe Lenox Sprayer 
Company, 16 West St., Pittsfield, Mass, 





Because it Does ‘The Work. 


Downing, Wis., Oct! 12, 1899. ~ 
I sell your CAUSTIC BALSAM and find it 
a good seller because it does the work. Would 
like some advertising matter; let a thing be 
the: peopl salen will fall Of. “wil do the 
e ‘ ° Qo 
rest.—E, F. Stoddard, 





In April. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by B. 
Dickerman, 

In April mild, your flower beds prepare, 

Becoming home# for blooms most sweet and 


P. 


rare; ’ 

Where summer months their beauties.all dis- 
played, t 

The fairest flowers shall be.on dress parade. 

When vegetation makes a faint display 

And choicest .“‘garden ‘sass’’ is on its way 

The little sprouts, quite confident -they’re 


a pe 

With all their might start upward to the 
gar. : } 

The ‘Man with the Hoe” is somewhere there- 


about 
And helping ‘all he can the young things out, 
Is grubbing up the weeds, or stirs the ground 
While gay young plants are shooting all 
around, 
Then vegetation’s lines are dressefl along; 
Lo! over. there, a valiant band and strong, 
The onions rank and file, outranked by none. 
Midst war’s array and, shooting going on 
The hoe-man ‘werks, all heedless, through long 


ours, : ¢ j 
Of onion ranks and pistils of the flowers. 





Infertile Blossoms. . 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


More than once I have noticed articles 
in Fruit Grower relative to infertile blos- 
soms, so would like to tell of something 
which I consifer interesting, showing the 
advantage of] grouping trees, especially 
chestnuts. About the year 1888 a good 
specimen of the Spanish Chestnut was 
left standing in the nursery row undis- 
turbed. It grew remarkably and in a year 
or two showed blossoms followed’ by burrs. 
These burrs were disappointing as there 
were no chestnuts! Now every season this 
tree has been. a beautiful sight in spring 
with its blossoms, and again in fall with 
its most wonderful display of burrs, but 
being anxious to get something besides 
beauty, in the spring of 1897 I planted a 
small specimen of the same species of tree 
neat the other one, and in 1898 was re 
warded with three blossoms and three clus- 
ters of burrs. Then three burrs contained 
nuts, and on examining some of the myriad 
of burrs on the large tree I found that 
surely those had been affected but not to 
any great extent. The past summer the 
trees blossomed again, the small one show- 
ing a few and the large a superabundance, 
and this fall I found that fully 50 per cent. 
of the ‘burrs on the large tree contained at 
Jeast one nut to each burr. I have no 
doubt but that with a little more age the 
small tree will be the means of thoroughly 
fertilizing the large one.—B. 





A Veteran Fruit Grower's 
Thoughts. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


We received your invitations for sug- 
gestions as to how the Fruit Grower might 
become more serviceable to its readers. 
The Fruit Grower has long been a very 
welcome guest’in our home; in fact, we 
would hardly know how to gét along with- 
out it. The writer feels far from being 
able to give advice to its editor, or even 
make 6uggestions of importance to one 
who keeps well abreast of thé times. We 
are aware that the Fruit Grower enters 
the homes of a large class of enterprising 
business men, as well as professional men, 
who do not grow fruit, so that the writer 
in his attempts to make the Fruit Grower 
more serviceable to its many thousand 
readers would fail as he would in attempt- 
ing to.order the weather sent to°all classes 
of people. We are glad, however, that the 
Fruit Grower is emphatically a paper for 
the good of those who grow fruit, and for 
the purpose of advancing in the line of im- 
provement in quality as well as quantity. 

It seems that there could be no more 
noble object for such a paper than that of 
encouraging those who have in their pos- 
session the opportunity to grow fruit, and 
better fruit. The public demands better 
quality, as well as larger quantity. Abun- 
dant use of the best fruit, means economy 
in the household, and the demand is in- 
creasing. ‘Those who learn how to pro- 
duce the best will make a success in fruit 
growing financially. It is a blessing to our 
country that there is an increasing demand 
for better quality in all farm products, and 
in no other is it more marked than in 
fruits. ° 

Better quality means better success, for 
the time has passed when a second or a 
third rate article placed on the market in 
a slip-shod manner ‘will bring satisfactory 
returns to the producer. Studying the best 
methods as well as the best varieties 
adapted to the locality is the duty of every 
fruit grower. He who fails to learn fails 
to live. 

Each season brings new varieties, and 
those who have brought them before the 
public have in many instances found 
themselves benefactors. Still we should 
not discard our old and tried friends, for 
among the varieties of apples the Bald- 
win ranks high as a money maker.—O. W. 
Higgins, Mass. 





Best Time to Plant Strawberries. 


The best time to set out strawberry 
plants intended to produce fruit for market 
is undoubtedly early in spring. The soil 
selected should be free from any peren- 
nial weeds, and should have been culti- 
vated for at least one season previous to 
the setting. It should be made rich with 
well decayed stable manure. The plants 
are commonly set about two feet apart in 
rows three and a half to four feet apart. 
The plants should be procured as near 
home as possible and should be of some 
variety or varieties that have proved suc- 
cessful on soil similar to that on which 
they are to be grown. Too much care can 
hardly be exercised in choosing the va- 
rieties. The young plants should be kept 
free from weeds by the frequent use of 
the cultivator and hoe, and after the run- 
ners commence to grow, more or less hand 
weeding is indispensable. If the bed is 
to be kept for more than one crop, it is 
very important to keep all grass and weeds 
from the plantation until the season when 
it is to be abandoned. 

Strawberries are now almost universally 
grown by the “matted-row system,” that 
is, the runners are permitted to grow at 
will, but are kept in narrow beds’ by the 
frequent running of the cultivator between 
the rows. These matted rows should be 
covered in autumn before hard freezing 
with clean straw, marsh hay or coarse 
manure, but the covering should not ex- 
ceed an inch in thickness.\ When the 
ground is settled in spring this covering 
should be raked off from the matted rows 
and either packed between the rows or 
taken off from the bed entirely. The 
former plan is cheaper and often works 
well, says Prof. E. S. Goff, in Wisconsin 
Station Bulletin. 

‘Note.—We are glad to publish this ad- 
vice, since so many people have an idea 
that July and August is the time to plant. 
The weather is too hot and dry at that date. 
Then it is about impossible to secure plants 
in July, August and September, unless it 
be potted plants. Therefore, potted plants 
costing $2 to $3 per 100 are the only 
strawberry plants available during sum- 
mer. Those who plant the strawberry in 
April or May are the lucky ones. Plants 
can then be bought cheaply, and should 
easily succeed.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. | : 





Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying 
: 2 Sth cp a 4a 


What is the Value ot It ? 


os 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

A. letter has just come into my hands 
asking for information as:to the value of 
a sixteen-acre lot, of good land containing 
seven acres of Loudon red raspberry, two- 
“year-old, and.one acre three-year-old, one 
acre of early black raspberries in full bear- 
ing, two acres two-year-old, two acres of 
Cuthbert red raspberries in full. bearing, 
one acre of. Taylor blackberries one year 
old, and two acres more black raspberries 
- two years old—all in first-class condition. 
| I have replied to this by saying that much 
' depends upon the. locality in which this 
i fruit lot is:located. If within ten to fif- 
teen miles of a good sized thriving town, 
t where people have been taught to realize 
' that fresh fruit is a pleasing necessity for 
: the every day consumption, and ‘in a local- 
ity °where farmer’s wives know that. their 
husbands,’ sons, and hired. men can _ per- 
form ,their‘hard daily tasks in the hot sum- 
mer time much better if-there is a good 
supply of fresh fruit.on the table at every 
‘meal time. Or if the>owner of this fruit 
lot knows how to put up his-fruit in a 
clean, attractive style so that there is a 
demand for his berries daily, and does not 
have to send them to the dry house, or ship 
them away to be rehandled by commis- 
sion houses in some distant city, the value 
of this sixteen-acre lot is much greater 
than if its conditions were just the re- 
verse. It must indeed be a poor locality 
where a fruit lot covered as described 
above, with. healthy bearing bushes, would 
not be worth double its land value. That 
is if the land bare is worth $100 it should 
at least be worth $200 per acre now, and 
we have known of instances where the 
— hgh acre would be increased five fold. 





In Maine Orchards, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Although it is now midwinter and the 
snow is two or three feet deep in our 
orchards it is time for us to begin to look 
over our work for the past few years and 
to plan how we may steer clear of the 
failures which we have met with in the 
past. Here in Maine a feeling of despond- 
ency is prevalent among the orchardists, 
caused by the results of the last three 
years. In common with the rest of the 
country, we had an enormous crop of fruit 
in 1896, the following year the trees rested 
as might be expected, and in most sections 
the forest tent caterpillars appeared in 
emall numbers; in 1898 our trees’ blos- 
somed well, but at the time of blooming 
many orchards were in the possession of 
the caterpillars, and there were very few 
orchards in which the caterpillars had not 
stripped the trees of their leaves before 
the first of July. This of course caused the 
most of the orchards to be barren. Not 
only this, but many spent from fifty to a 
hundred dollars in labor and material, 
banding their trees, crushing caterpillars 
and swabbing them with lye, soap or similar 
substances, only to be beaten at last and 
see their trees stripped as bare as at any 
time in the winter. In 1899 in many orch- 
ards it was but a repetition of the former 
season’s experience, and where the cater- 
pillars were kept off, the trees were so 
weakened by being stripped of their leaves 
the summer before that they could not pro- 
duce blossoms. These cazses have induced 
many growers to take a pessimistic view 
of the situation. While the future looks 
dark for many of our older orcharding com- 
munities, I believe that the present de 
pression will be the means of putting our 
fruit nearer, if not quite, to the front in 
the markets. Five years ago we used to 
hear a great deal of such talk as this: 
“Here in Maine we have the greatest op- 
portunities for fruit. raising of any section 
of the country; our rocky hillsides which 
are not fit for cultivation can be set out 
to apple trees, and when they are well es- 
tablished shéep can be turned in and will 
keep bushes and weeds down and fertilize 
it and we can gather an abundant crop of 
fruit at least every other year, etc., ete.” 
Nioow the point is night here, if our trees are 
planted in sod and receive no fertilizer only 
such as is given by sheep pastured in the 
orchard, and no other care excepting per- 
haps, an annual trimming, our fruit for 
table use and export cannot compete with 
that produced farther west on soil which is 
given up wholly to the trees, where the 
trees are sprayed for insect and fungous 
enemies, and where fertilizers are judic- 
iously applied. Not only is this true of 
Maine but also of any fruit-growing sec- 
tion; the fruit grown in pastures and on 
stunted trees will be profitable as evap- 
orated or canned fruit, or made into vine- 
gar but very little in its natural state can 
successfully compete with fruit grown un- 
der better conditions. Now the manner in 
which I believe this crisis in fruit growing 
is going to benefit Maine orchardists is by 
leading many to study the methods of 
spraying, cultivation and fertilization car- 
ried on by orchardists elsewhere and the 
adoption of these methods so modified as 
to make them successful under our con- 
ditions. During the past two years we 
have proved to our own satisfaction that 
spraying can be profitably carried on even 
on our rocky hillsides. We use a pump 
mounted ‘in a barrel and drawn by. one 
horse. By moving a few rocks and level- 
ing down several hummocks we can reach 
almost every tree,-~ The most of our trees 
are in sod and we cannot say as yet what 
course is the most profitable to pursue, but 
one thing is certain, the same treatment 
will not be the most profitable for all our 
trees for some are on rocky ridges and 
others are on smooth, level ground. It is 
an encouraging sign that fruit growers all 
over the country are giving more attention 
to the care of their orchards, and I trust 
the time is not far distant when we, here 
in Maine, will be as far advanced along 
this line. as our brethren in other States. 
—Harry L. Smith, Franklin Co., Me. 





How a Young Lady Helps to Support Her 
Home—Her Advice to Others. 


Before we moved, a Jady friend of ours used 
to sell mother Baird's Non-Alcoholic Flavoring 
Powders. We used to buy eight flavors at a 
time and she said the Powders beat the old-style 
liquid extracts “all hollow,” as my brother says, 
and the Powders were cheaper and in every way 
more satisfactory. So when we moved to Hirsoot 
County and things didn’t go right, I made up my 
mind that I’d help support the house. I remem- 
bered how nicely the lady got along who sold us 
the Flavoring Powders, and found out she was 
working for the Baird Manufacturing Co., 191 
Baird Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.,and I wrote if I 

ointed me and fitted me out ready for business, 

hat was a couple of months ago, and now I 
have a bank account and we are living’ more 


to $30.00 a week.and I never was happier in my 
oe I’m in a: pleasant, dignified business,-and 
I’m independent. I feel for all women who. have 
to go out and work, and that’s why I write this. 
Being an nt for Flavoring Powders is better 
thamworking for somebody in-a close room, and 
Tadvise all young ladies to write this firm and 
ask to be fitted Qut for an_ agent. _I know you 
will be grateful to me for the advice as this firm 
is very liberal with their agents. I am sure they 
can help you to make money. 





Green’s Big Berry (Corsican) as a 

Notice that on Woman’s Page we offer 
six plants of this gréat strawberry, post- 
paid, as a premium to all who send 50c. 
from this date and thirty days thereafter 
only. for Green’s Fruit Grower, claiming 
this premium when they send in their order. 


strawberry known. It has excelled all 
others in -productiveness, in size and in 





vigor of plants at Green’s Fruit Farm. 


few 


could be their agent in my County. They ap- ) 


than-comfortable. I make regularly from $20.00 |: 


(MISS).NETTIE RB. 


This is the largest and most, productive 





» Farm Wagon Economy. , é 
, bbe fag amped of this cae ion e. ne all 
ound in very reagonable 8 
itself, but in the great t of or _it wi i 
save, and its t dura r. Electrio 
Wheel Co., who make this ic Handy Wagon 
and the now famous ‘heels, have solved 
the’ problem of a successful and durable low 
down wagon at a Treasonable price. == 


evcrmiosse 
This 


‘on is com of the best 

throu Dont —white Pintory axles, Se 

steel hounds, etc...Guaranteed to carry. 4000 Ibs. 
—_ These Electric Stee] Wheels are 


P 
out of the old one. They can be 
had in any height desired and 
Ps A width of tire up to 8 inches. 
} With an’ extra set of these 
} wheelsa farmer can interchan 
them with his regular whee 
/ and have a high or low down 
wagon at will. Write for cata- 
logue of the full “Electric Line” 
Elec Wheel Co,, Box 91, 


SENT FREE! 
How to Make $5 to $15 Per Day. 


Also to keep Fruit Trees, Potatoes, Melons, 
Cabbage, Tobacco, Cotton, Poultry and Stock 
free from all kinds of Vermin and Insects. How 
to get rid of Rats, Gophers and Squirrels. New 
process. Costs only a trifle. Address, 


HILLIS BROS.; McFall, Mo. 
NG! 











Fencing at cost of wire, woven with 
machines selling at $5 to $8.50. 


The STANDARD Fence Machine is sent on trial 
© any responsible faimer, and. introductory prices ate 
made where no agents have been located. : 


TT [sl wiestaton 


giving valuable information on fence 
building, and describing our im- 
proved tension spring and our mid-wire-take-up. 


STANDARD WIRE FENCE CO., 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


STEEL ROD 
PICKET<‘FENCE 


| 





ae 


uisites as to beauty, utility’, 
and durability. Speciall esigned for lawns, rks, 
cemeteries, school grounds, &c. Looks best and is best 
when built with our steel posts. Iustrated catalog free, 
HARTMAN M’F'G .CO., BOX 54,. ELLWOOD. CITY, PA. 


Or Room 14, 809 Broadway, New York City,“ 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. © 


fills completely all fence r 





GOODWIN & SURFACE _— 
Patent Fruit Tree Armor: 


Kills all borers in the tree, heals the. 
_ wounds, protects from rabbits, ground » 
mieé, ete. One application lasts fives 
years. Sénd 2c. stamp for dirculard= 
and testimonials, 


Goodwin & Surface, 


‘Radford, Virgin ia 


Armor ‘Applied. 





- ‘Garden Annual. 
and Seed Catalogue—°r for a" 
2c, etamp, gpd e sy SEED 
ofthe A : 
*If you will send us as + ty aM 7? Delehbors 

who buy seec:3 by mail, we will send you the | 
Seed free for your trouble. Cole's Seed Store, Pella, lewa 





ASTHMA 


Trial Package of three special medicines FREE OF COST 


Dr. W.K. Walrath, Box KR. Adams, N.Y. 


We sell almost every known : 
DRUCS. tiracngets 
a : 

: OER ee eel rite for 
Free Drug 


Free Drug SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


ATISM positively cured by our 
Re E U M Anti-Rheumatic Tablets. No rem- 








edy equal to them. Trial box free. Dr. Pierce’s 
Sanitarium, Union Springs, N. Y. 
Weak, Nervous Women. ME 
WOMEN Female troubles quickly wo 4 


cured. Perfect health and Bust development obtained, 
Simple, inexpensive home. treatment. Inform. free. 
Address Mrs. L. S. Allport, Box 336, Chicago. 


Odorless Plant Foods 


For house plants, lawns and vegetables, etc. One pce 
sufficient to last 25 ordinary house plants one year, sen 
post paid for 30c. Circular and price list free. 


HARRY HILL, P. 0. Box 327, Havana, Ills. 


{ NY MUSIC } Send 10c. for song “I Don’t Care 
8s 











8 if I Never Wake Up,” and cata- 
logue. U. S. Home Mfg. Co., “C,’? Chicago. 





Y To. prove the correctness of my 
ASTROLOG Astrological System, I will give you 
my personal attention and send you FREE a personal 
type written Horoscope of your life. Send your date 
of birth and 2c. stamp for postage. Prof. H. Edison, 
Astrologer, R, Binghamton, N.Y. 


GRENE 


is better, cheaper and bulkier than Paris Green, 
and will not oo the foliage. Send for pamphlet. 
Fred.-L. Lavanburg, Box 1670 E, New ¥ rk 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower: 











TONS of the Palmer Greening Apple; 50 cts» 
s° ce Grafting Wax, 25 cts. 7 





T. W. DANFORTH, Gardner, Mass. 
Please Men*ion Green’s Fruit Grower, 
ECTROBOLE gives instant 
ILE EEE Cal cure in a 4 oe 
d ver returns ;'no no salv 
no knife. y mailed Frees 


Address J. H. Raeves, Box 695; New Fo N ¥. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
is quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled, Specialists 


amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable, by 
AND NERVE FOOD, 
Peo ASieS BLOOD vice and proofof cures 


. Ad 
FEEL. DR: CHASE, 224 N.1Oth Sts, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send 50. instamps to ty pomess 
4» ~~ on 148 page Illustra talogue 
wa mt of custom-made oak leather har 
va me 
\f— Stee ness, sold direct to the consumer 
, Wit 
) ro 


at wholesale prices. 100 styles 
select from, Wemanutfacture ou 
own work and can save you money. 
KING HARNESS CO., 4 Church St.. OWEGO.N.¥ 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














bud; all leading varieties; no scale; certificate with 
every shipment; an by express if wanted. 
Box 10. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


‘Tiease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


PUN 


_ ALL_BRASS. 


. spra rcha 

> 7 outfit for $6.50, express pa 

Wi : pee reacted - rd per day. 100,000in use 
ranteed or mon 

Set rate en Agts make from $6 to $15 per day. 


Prost TREES! Sound and healthy; 1 yr. from 








catalogue free. 
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EACLE CLAW, 
A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 
Pe BEST TRAP ; 
“IN. THE-WORLD for CATCHING! 

FISH, ANIMALS, AND ALL 
MANNER OF CAME. , 
“} A wonderful and -most ingenious 
device. It is easy to set, suited toany 
bait, can be anywhere, nothing 
CAN ESCAPE UNTIL RELEASED.*! Ev- 
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Ohio Farmer says: ‘‘ The Eagle Claw is a very ingenious article. The best device 
for catching fish and game we-ever saw. Safe, sure and convenient.” “No. # is 
for all ordinary fishing, the ladies’ favorite.» No. 2 is for general’ use, both large 
-Fand small fish ‘and game. We have’sold thousands, and they have all given splen- 
did'satisfaction.” Price, No. 1;.by mail, 30'cts. each; , No- 2; by mail, 50 
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IVAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


The Planter’s Duty to the Nur- 
sery Trees which he Buys and 
Plants. . 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regeier Contributor, Prof. H. 2. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologlst. 


How many people there are who blame 
the nurseryman for failures of trees and 
plants to grow that are chargeable to their 
own ignorance or neglect. The majority 
of nurserymen do the best they can to fill 
the orders of their customers faithfully, 
pack them carefully and ship them 
promptly. 
companies forward them as quickly as pos- 
sible and sometimes they do not. As a 
rule, the stock is so packed that it will 
keep a month or more in good order. 


WHAT TO.DO WITH THEM WHEN 
FIRST RECEIVED. 


Whether the trees are procured from a 
near nursery and brought home in the 
wagon or in a box from some distant place 
the first thing to do with them is to un- 
pack them and get their roots into the 
ground ‘as quickly as possible. There is no 
telling what a night will bring forth. It 
may rain or freeze and make the planting 
impossible for sume days, or possibly 
weeks. Sickness or some other more im- 
portant business may interfere. with the 
planting. Therefore wait mot an hour be- 
fore heeling them in and do it well,’ too. 

In heeling in untie every bundle larger 
than about five trees. This is to be done 
so that they may. be spread out. and the 
earth sifted well:among their roots. There 
are thousands of trees injured, and some 
killed by careless heeling-in. Stakes about 
two feet long should be prepared to set 
between each variety so that there may be 
no mistake from mixing them. 

Dig a good deep trench wide enough to 
take in the longest roots. Take a bundle 
and cut the string if it is large. Spread 
the trees well apart and fill in the softest 
earth obtainable. Shake the trees and 
tramp down the soil between and upon 
them. Set a stake between this variety 
and the next one, and write the name on 
it if the label is not plain on the trees. 


PUDDLING BEFORE PLANTING. 


There is no one thing about planting 
trees that pays better for the time and 
labor expended than puddling their roots. 
I have been doing it for over thirty years 
and like it better and better. I puddle 
almost everything, from big shade trees to 
cabbage plants. It is very simple. Dig 
,a hole about a foot deep and two feet in 
diameter near where the trees are heeled 
in. Fill this about half full of water. If 
the soil there is not clayey enough to wake 
a sticky mud get some that will make it 
and stir it in the hole until there is a thin 
slimy puddle into which every root is to 
be dipped just before planting. 


PREPARING THE TREES FOR 
PLANTING. 


As to pruning trees before planting I pre- 
fer not to do it then but after the trees are 
set; although there are others who prefer 
to do it before. My notion is that one can 
see better how to do it after the trees are 
in plece than before; and that.being held 
in the ground by their roots it can be done 
more easily and more quickly. However, 
there is not a great difference between the 
two ways. i 

The roots often need pruning, and this 
should be done with a good, sharp knife or 
shears. There are some who advocate the 
new Stringfellow system of pruning the 
roots, which requires them to be cut away 
to mere stubs, the side roots only an‘ inch 
or so from the main root, and that short- 
ened to less than half its length, as it came 
from the nursery. This works very well 
in the Southern States and on the Pacific 
Coast, even as far north as Oregon, but 
the most experiments made with it in the 
Central and Northern States prove that 
it is not satisfactory there. A medium 
shortening of the roots does, ‘however, 
seem to be wise. The roots of grape vines 
often need some cutting-back, but those of 
the berries rarely need it. 


PREPARING THE GROUND. 


There is no use to plant any sort of crop 
in poorly prepared ground, and most of all, 
trees or plants that have cost considerable 
in money and thought and that are ex- 
pected to remain there for many years, 
perhaps, and to bear nany crops of fruit. 
Do not fail to give them a good start. 

If it is an orchard that is to be planted, 
my plan is,'to stake off around the entire 
tract just where the ends of the rows are 
to be and use a good team and plow to do 
most of the digging of the holes in which 
to plant the trees. This is much cheaper 
and fully as good, if not better, than to 
use the spade too much. Horse muscle is 
cheaper than human muscle. Of course, if 
the space is smal] or the ground very. 
rough, stony or steep it may not be prac- 
ticable. ‘ 

Plow three rounds up and down the in- 
cline of the ground instead of parallel with 
it, making the dead furrow where the trees 
are to be set. In this dead or finishing 
furrow run the plow as deep as possible. 
When all the rows in the tract are thus 
prepared we are ready for the planting. 

If grapes or berries are to be planted 
plow the entire surface of the ground as 
deeply.as it can be done, provided the’ soil 
is well enriched. that deep, before attempt- 
ing to plant. Also harrow it into the best 
possible condition, as for wheat or any 
farm crop. 

HOW TO PLANT. 


To plant a tree may seem a very simple 
thing that anyone can do, and so it is, ‘but 
there are many persons who either cannot 
or will not do it right. They are too often 
merely stuck in the ground. Sometimes 
they grow and sometimes they die outright 
or live a miserable-and anprofitable life. 
Having the rows laid off with the plow 
one way and the trenches nearly or entirely 
decp enough to receive the trees, and the 
soil loose and not wet, we are ready to set 
them. It is better to plant trees in dust 
than in mud. 

Go to the trenches where they are heeled: 
in and take out a few. Dip each one in the 
puddle of thin mud as soon as their roots 
have been trimmed as has been directed 
and take them to the field. Stretch a 
small wire across the plowed trenches 
where the first row is to be and set the 
trees in the checks. Two persons can do 
the work much better than one. Let one 
place the roots of the first tree just under. 
the wire so they will be about as deep as: 
they’ stood in the nursery. Put the largest 
branches towards the southwest and in- 
cline the body a very little in that direc- 
tion. The other person, or there may be 
two, to handle spades, should gently throw 
in the finest soil to be ‘had, being slow about 
it at first, while the one who holds the 
tree shakes it and with fingers and feet 
sifts the soil am ng the roots and packs it 
as firmly as if he were setting a fence post. 
The covering of soft mud on the roots will 
cause the earth to cling closely to them and 
the packing will keep it there. 

When the roots of every tree in the row 
are well covered the furrow should be filled 
up by the plow. Use one horse to a com- 
mon plow, and with the singletree well 
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way after it is planted, and so on to the 
end. The whole ground may now be 
plowed, or whenever it may be time to pre- 
pare it for a crop of potatoes or some other 
crop that must be well tilled during the 
early summer time, but never put any 
grain or grass in the orchard. 





The New Century. | 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


“When the Next Century Begins” is the 
title of an article on the 7th page of the 
December number of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er from the Ladies’ Home Joarnal. Really! 

am surprised that a writer of sych‘repu- 
tation should so mix up the order of the 
centuries unless he did it as a joke. As 
any common school-boy—posted in the rules 
of simple addition and subtraction would 
not place. the number 20 between 18 and 
19 in the enumeration of either years or 
centuries any sooner than he would in 
reckoning our federal money of dollars 
and cents. In counting a pile of cents 
after arriving at 99 we say, “and 1 is 100.” 
So-in counting the years of the 18th cen- 
tury. (when we count to 1899) we say: 
“And one. year more makes 1900,” show- 
ing that it requires the year 1900 to com- 
plete the 18th century. And as the place 
of-19 is between 18 and 20, the next year 
after 1900 is 1901; that is the first year 
of the 19th century. All that is needed 
for proof is an example in simple addition 
and subtraction, viz.: 

1899+-1—1900; or 1900—1—1899. 
1 1 
1899 
H. Spafford. 
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Notes from the Nursery. 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

March has come in like a roaring lion 
and brought three to four feet of snow on 
the level. 

We hope the old lion will turn lamblike 
soon and let us have the last half ofthe 
month (at least) in which to do some neces- 
sary early. spring work. 

Snow to the right of us, snow to the left 
of us, snow in front of us, behind us and 
everywhere (except in our packing cellars 
it seems) and yet the work goes on of fill- 
ing.orders for California and other early 
planting States just as if it were balmy 
springtime everywhere. 

There are advantages and disadvantages 
in a nursery owing to deep snow. Whereas 
it is comforting to know that there is no 
fear of frost heaving out any cuttings or 
injuring those choice strawberry plants it 
is bothersome to have to tread the snow 
down between every row in a ten acre 
field of five foot trees to save them from 
being broken down when the snow settles. 
It seems good to be able to walk out into 
the dwarf pear and the peach orchard and 
prune the tops of the five to ten-year-old 
trees without resource to a ladder, but 
when a soft place is reached and you go in 
up to your neck you are apt to feel bad 
and wish for summer again. 


It is easy to haul manure from the rail- 
road four miles distant when the sleighing 
is good, but hard work to be obliged to 
go on foot and unload the cars, throwing 
the contents into a pile and wait for bet- 
ter days and better roads. : 

It is healthy exercise to open a path to 
the horse barn and the chicken houses 
through four feet on the level and occa- 
sional drifts of from six to fifteen feet 
depth the first morning, but when on the 
second, and the third morning you have 
to do the whole thing over again, you be- 
gin to feel that such exercise is hardly nec- 
essary for good health. 


Blossom buds on the peach trees and 
early apples, are showing in good shape. 
It is to be hoped that no severe cold snaps 
will follow the snow. 

Our chicken man doesn’t shut up shop 
and turn down the lights ‘n the lamps in 
the incubators these wintry days, but is 
expecting to see live birds hopping around 
in the incubator in place of eggs in a few 
days. 

Boxing lumber has gone up, burlap, rye 
straw, ropes and twines are gone up in 
price, but we expect to be soon filling gen- 
eral orders and to ‘be using just as good 
material and plenty of it to insure the ar- 
rival of stock ordered in good condition. 


To-day we have eight men treading snow 
between the rows of trees, One and two- 
year trees in some instances are buried 
completely, but little damage will be done 
probably. If the snow had been -left to 
settle on top of the young trees ‘and to 
drag the tender side branches down three- 
fourths “of the stock would have been 
ruined. The depth of snow between the 
trees varied with the height of the trees 
as the winds drifted it, it is from two to 
four feet deep. I have a pair of boots and 
a suit of clothes drying now by the stove, 
reminders of yesterday’s experience. 


I find that a horse ridden between the 
rows where the snow is not over two feet 
deep does very. good work and saves con- 
siderable hard man-work. A horse going 
twice in the row breaks up the crust fairly 
well and in the case of small valuable 
bushes that are completely covered may 
yet have to be followed by men to com- 
pletely sever the connection of the crust,. 
as this is‘what is necessary. Yesterday I 
took photographs of the treading gang. 
Have been busy (March 8th) treading 
snow between rows of trees. Considerable 
damage done in last fall’s planting of one 
and two-year-old apple trees, otherwise 
little damage done here by snow. These 
{apples referred to) will have to be trimmed 
hard as soon as we can get to them. The 
snow was very deep in them, averaging 
four feet, and you can imagine the work 
we had to tread between each row. There 
are fourteen or fifteen rows across our 
middle lot of 200 yards length. This illus- 
trates one of. the trials of nurserymen. 
These trees were planted in fall because 
of possible rush of other work in spring, 
and ‘because trees would get a better start 
in spring, and possibly the damage done 
may tend to make us wish we had risked 
the spring planting, but perhaps the dam- 
age is not’ bad. Cannot tell until snow 
leaves now. 

To-day (March 9th) we are receiving 
word from patrons in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Virginia to forward their trees 
right along, as it is zood planting weather. 
Must be different there than it is here, 
but it is fortunate that we can fill the 
orders no matter what the weather is and 
we will load these orders with many others 
on to the bobsleigh and with bells ringing 
haul them .to the railroad to-day or to- 
morrow.—H. H. B. 





The Best Strawberry Plants. 


I would like to have Green’s strawberry 
plants as they grow better and fruit sooner 
than any other I have ever planted, and I 
have purchased plants from three other 
nurseries.—Wm. C. Rice, South Wind- 
ham, Conn. 





RED CROSS CURRANT. 
Four well-rooted plants of Red Cross 
Currant will be mailed free to each 


subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who sends us 50c. and claims this 


premium when subscribing. See Pre- 








wrapped with rags, so as not to injure the 
trees. Then treat the next row the same 
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Jerusalem Artichokes. 


Hditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Among your many readers there must be 
some who ¢an give practical information 
in regard to naising and feeding these roots. 
I hope they will kindly do so. No doubt 
many readers beside myself, will be glad 
of any information on the subject. 

What I would particularly like to know 
is the best way to keep the tubers for win- 
ter use. I find it is difficult to keep them 
like potatoes. Perhaps a common cellar 
is too warm. 

I notice that George Washington once 
thought of planting an acre to Jerusalem 
artichokes.—Very truly, O. BE. Rice, N. H. 





Practical Orchard Notes. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have taken your paper for a number of 
years and think it is the best fruit paper 
published; it is eagerly looked for by aill 
of the family; it has been the means of 
getting me interested in growing fruit and 
now I have some nice trees growing and I 
love to’look after them and see them grow. 
The worst I have to contend with is the 
‘borers; they have got to be taken out witha 
knife when they are small, for if you let 
them go till they get full grown it ruins 
tthe tree digging them out. Go over your 
trees once a month and you can tell if 
there are borers at work. You will find 
some down under the ground lots of times. 
From your book on “How to Propagate” 
I have learned how to graft and bud and 
the neighbors are after me now to do graft- 
ing for them. When I find a seedling I 
mark it and in the spring I go around and 
stick.the grafts in. If they grow I go and 
ask permission to take them up and I have 
some nice trees, gotten in that way, but 
if I was going to set an orchard I should 
buy my trees of a nurseryman, one who 
grows his own trees as C. A. Green does. 

I have some nice plum trees that are 
grafted on ‘the wild plum. They are all 
tight only they are inclined to be dwarfish. 
The kinds I have are the Niagara and 
Yellow Egg, but perhaps other kinds would 
do as well. I have tried the apple on the 
wild crab but it’s no use. The graft will 
grow good for the first season but .after 
that it dies. Perhaps the quince might do 
all right. Am going to try it this spring. 
I’ve tried grafting the chestnut but have 
had no luck. Wait till my peach tree bears; 
will be a novelty worth seeing. I have 
a tree budded to five different kinds and 
the buds are all alive. Do you suppose it 
will bear? I have an apricot growing on 
a peach and it bore fruit last season. I 
don’t know much about fruit culture but 
I do know that trees won’t do well in 
sod, and that is why so many trees die; 
people will buy trees, set them out in the 
mezdow and never look after them again. 
If they die they will curse the nursery- 
man. I dig around my trees three or four 
feet and keep it mellow all summer; in 
winter I put a bushel of good manure 
around each tree and I find it is none too 
much for young trees. By the way, one 
of the nicest things to have in an orchard 
is an Iron Age Cultivator. It is all right. 
I have one of the hand cultivators and 
think it is the nicest thing I ever got for 
garden work. I can do more work (and 
better) in one hour with that than I could 
do in all day with a hoe—R. M. Post, 
Bradford Co., Pa. 





California Notes. 


One of the most striking features of the 
State Horticultural Association discussion 
at the State Convention has been the con- 
stantly recurring expression of sentiment 
for organization. The fruit growers of the 
State are becoming convinced that there 
will never be a solid and enduring pros- 
perity in the industry in this State until 
all growers, or the greater part of them, 
are united in one powerful organization, 
which will be wise enough and strong 
enough to stand together, one for all and 
all for one. 

Since October 14th the heaviest shipment 
of raisins East was on the 25th, when 
seventy-four cars went forward. The 
daily average for the past month has been 
thirty-eight cars. : 
Although the present has been a short 
year Sonoma claims to have made 1,000,- 
000 more gallons of dry wine than any 
other county in California—beating Santa 
Clara 3,000,000 by that much. 

The Santa Barbara Independent tri- 
umphantly says that the grass on a lot 
in that townehas been measured, and that 
it is 1814 inches long, all since the rains 
about fifteen days ago. 

At present the production of oil in Cali- 
fornia is about 15,000 barrels a day, or 
450,000 a month, making nearly 6,000,000 
a year, says the Pacific Oil Reporter. This 
yields to the producers between $7,000,000 
and $8,000,000 a year, or almost half as 
mtch as the gold product of California. 
Since May ist there has been paid to 
the fruit growers of Vacaville through the 
Bank of Vacaville over $800,000. This 
has been almost entirely through checks 
for green fruit sold in the Eastern market. 
It does not represent cash transactions or 
many sales in which payments are. not 
made through the local bank. It is a pretty 
good figure,- however, and fairly represents 
the magnitude of the fruit industry in this 
section. 

The first orange shipment from this sec- 
tion this season was for the Philippines, 
and yet a near Democratic contemporary 
tells us that section is one solid field of 
citrus fruits, and that as American terri- 
tory no tariff can be imposed on its 
products. We remember very distinctly 
that in one of her interesting letters to The 
Citrograph, Mrs. General Lawton wrote 
that their greatest need in those islands 
was lemons. Must be some mistake about 
that solid citrus field statement. 








Concerning Grapes. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


In your February number was an article 
from a correspondent out in Illinois who is 
not satisfied with grapes of the Concord 
type for eating purposes, from the fact that 
he. is inclined to work his grinders and 
tickle his palate at the same time, an ac- 
complishment hardly necessary for the full 
enjoyment of grape eating. I submit the 
following varieties which will furnish a 
continuous supply from September to 
March if due care is taken to keep them: 
Brighton, Lindley, Eldorado, Salem, 
Duchess, Diamond, Delaware and Vergen- 
nes. I have a white seedling of superior 
quality that ripens the same date as Pock- 
lington, an extra keeper. I have swal- 
lowed grape seeds and all in their season 
for more than sixty years and don’t think 
the seeds injured me in the least. I have 
eaten them freely for the past fifteen years 
with beneficial results, ‘and find them the 
ideal food for a toothless old fellow in the 
full bloom of second childhood. 

I have twenty or more varieties of grapes, 
black and white and red, that bore fruit 
last season. The vines are healthy and 
vigorous, -When in bloom the prospect was 


surprise; to me. ‘The vines protected by 
buildings bore full crops. Of those un- 
protected the black varieties, with one ex- 
ception; bore but few grapes. Those of the 
Concord type seemed to suffer most. With 





2 mium List on page 6. 





Worcs seemed to afford all the protection 


contrary the red varieties, including Moyer, 
Lee’s Barly, Delaware, Lindley, Wyoming 
Red, Vergennes and a seedling all bore good 
crops. Nearly all of the canes’ layered for 
plants of whatever variety bore well. The 


needed, 
‘Now can you or the professional member 
of your editorial staff inform me through 
your columns what imfluences brought 
about such @ peculiar result? Is the pollen 
in the blossoms of-the red varieties better 
able to resist unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions than that of the other colored va- 
rieties? Any information that will throw 
light on the subject will be gratefully re- 
ceived by me and prove of interest to other 
readeps. 
Another question is, Why is it that the 
comparative time of ripening grapes differs 
so much in different seasons. For instance 
the Eldorado grape usually ripens rather 
late with me, but I have had it ripen 
nearly'as soon as the Leady, which is very 
early. This peculiarity is not wholly con- 
fined to grapes, for I have noticed the same 
in other small fruits. 
The Big Berry plants you sent me as 
premium last spring all lived and did 
finely and made a good stand of thrifty 
plants —Wm. C. Little, Mass. , 
(Reply: The vines layered were greatly 
protected by lying close to the earth where 
they were covered no doubt with snow. 
Your climate is severe, hence all vines with 
you should be laid close to the ground every 
winter. 
There are many things which might re- 
tard or hasten ripening of grapes. When 
the foliage is injured by insects, fungus or 
from any other cause the grapes would not 
ripen so early. One season may be favor- 
able for one variety and not so favorable 
for the other. 
Our subscriber sends his photograph 
which represents a fine looking man, and 
not a very old man either.—Editor Fruit 
Grower.) 





The Prompter. 





Disease may lurk in that old well that 
has not been cleaned out for several years. 
Better attend to it before the doctor cleans 
your pocketbook out. 

A man who cannot find pleasure in ar- 
ranging and rearranging his tool sheds, 
stables, grain bins, etc., when other work 
is not pressing, or on rainy days, has but 
little interest in his work. 

It will cost you nothing to find out all 
about silos if there is one within driving 
distance of you. Take a day off and learn } 
all you can about them. It may be money 
in your pocket some day. 

Clean up the orchard thoroughly and 
burn all the rubbish. In doing so you will 
destroy lots of insects. 

‘A little money invested in ofl and paint 
may make expensive implements last sev- 
eral years longer. 

Worn-out vehicles, farm implements, etc., 
are not a good decoration for a farm. If 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower 


5, "SAMAKE BIG MONEY 


% ENTERTAINING THE 
$30.00 to $300.00" == 


per wee 
| z t previous experience, No othe 

G2 des8s pays such Jarge pag bust 

veoreturns for the little = 

= effort required. We 

furnish complete out- 

fits. The work is easy, strictly high 

class and any man can operate the oute 
fit by following our instructions. Write 

for particulars and copies of letters{Z 

from those who are making BIG MONEY 

onourplan. ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY CO, 

Ment, CK 66 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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written for rings 









Thrice glad tt 
When Christ 
In Bethlehem 
Yet deeper st 
The joys that 
Our hearts on 






















: BICYCLE 
500.! makes, good ES $3°7 4 
NEW 1900 Models, $11 to 820 
98 & ’99 Models, high grade, 88 to 013 
Great factory sale, direct to rider, We sha 
anywhere on approval; send us an order, ? 


RM B. y distri 
wee Catalogues for us. We will give ono al 
v » 


of sample 


WRITE AT ONCE for Bargain List 
IAL OFFER. Address Dept Qugp 


CO., Chicago, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 









Since Eden o 
Grim Death 4d 
O’er earth, re 
On EFaster-da) 
Christ broke 
Gave Man a. 
Come forth, ! 
With goodnes 
Bid care, gri¢ 
Live from the 
Not act thy p 














o£  World’s Fair Thus deeds a1 
SASASASS 77 > ee Award. 
SSS ZX Ring 
TESA Eo We are the only 8 lati 
|). SNS VEN Roofing Co. awaried 
tS awe ce : 1 and Diploms 





Some time ago : 
a great many chil 
worm lost this tr 
the seaside, the bz 
air, apparently br 
After this the phy: 
a strong solution 
water on those c: 
his notice at hom« 
in about a month 
The salt and wate 
and was washed « 
a solution of boric 
the advantage of 
simple, and may bi 


4 == Meda 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING 14 World's 
Columbian Exposition, Weare also larg* manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. * Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0 
Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





7BUILT for SERVICE 


e mate Bizet to the consumer At 
o 


weat Wholesale Prices 
the most reliabie line of 
vehicles,etc. to be found any- 
-— }where. Built subctantially of 
honest material—workman- 
ship the best—one of them § 
will outlast two of the ¢rdin 
ary kind—Guaranteed as represented or your money back. 
We will ship C.0.D. with privilege of examination. You 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Bu + $84.00; fine spring 
Wagon,@89.00} strong two horse Form Wagon,844.00; 
handsome Surre ree well made Portland Cutter, 
$17.25; Carts, $9.50 up. Single harness $4.50; Farm 
harness. Send forfree illustrated catal+cue. 


#12.95. 5 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B- 80, Chicago 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Care of 

Editor Green’s Fr 
Many of the prep 
chased from dru: 





there are any about that are past repair- 
ing tear them up and take the iron to town 
with you the next time you go. The price 
of iron will justify a little trouble just 
now. 

If you have never dehorned your. cattle, 
ask your neighbor who has done so what 
he thinks about it. 

Thousands of times readers of agricul- 
tural papers have been told that cold, 
drafty barns are expensive. They cost 
feed, which is money, and health of ani- 





teeth are positively 
should be avoided. 
dentifrice can be 

cost by every wom 
her teeth in good c 
a mixture of equal | 
coal and powdered | 
or three drops of 

preparation of bor 
not- only be found 
mouth chemically, 

of the stomach and 


j Moving Picture 


} And other Complete Public Ex- 
hibition Outfits fc $23.75, 
$54.50 and up. 


H $5.00 to $100.00'FF4 
% (without experience) is be- 
= ing made by hundreds. We 
furnish complete Outfits, 

bug power takes oe: For ful rar 
tising matter, big rs, tickets, etc. For full partic- 
ulars address SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO.(Inc.), Chicago. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit’ Grower. 











mals, which is more money. It will pay 
te “stop the cracks to keep the wind 
away.’ 
If farmers would adopt all the alleged 
labor-saving devices pictured they would 
not have room for anything else on the 
farm. Some of them are good and just 










simple wash of salt 
the gums, but shou 
quently. As a rule, : 
be used regularly : 
and the cleaning p 
applied two or thre 


i, Parker: 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Roseg 
Ornamental Trees and Plants troy 
to name. Low prices. No. 1 stock, 
Illus. catalogue free. 


REID’S NURSERIES, FRUITS 


Box 23, Uplands, Ohio. \ 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. @qD%. 
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what the busy man needs. Look for those 
which save steps and*unnecessary work. 
Are your facilities for getting feed to 
animals the most convenient possible? Do 
you have to carry and drag and handle 
several times? Is there no way to bet- 
ter it? 
Is the straw handy for bedding? If not, 
get it there. Rotting stacks and bedless 
live stock are a bad combination. Good 
beds, good manure and eventually a big- 


Sait 
—~ 





oo 
ae Sow? 
* Home Mad 
It is difficult to fi 
be of more general 


CHICHESTER’S PILLS 


al and Only Genuine. 
SAFE. Always reliable. Ladies. ask Drag. 
gistforCH IC TER’S ENGLISH 
in RED and Gold metallic boxes, sealed 
-with blueribben. Take ne other. Refuse 





angerous Substitutions and !mita- > = net die 
| te a eer ene Soon camphor ated oil or 
stamps for Particulars, Testimonials is often called. It 
and Booklet for Ladies, in letter, by aa outside of 





return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. Sold by 
all Druggists. Chichester Chemical Co, 
2211 Madison Square, PHILA., PA 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


chest as a gentle s 
used in case of 
where it must be a 


ger straw stack are much better. 
Some of the poultry will roost out of 
doors in spite'of houses. Coax them in 
with a little feed in the evenings till they 
return to house roosts. 

Remember that to-day is the time to do 
things.—Stockman and Fiarmer. 





Dried Fruits, Nuts, Raisins. 





Dealers are quoting a very weak market 
on prunes and say that they can buy under 
the quotations. The depression in this fruit 
this year is a puzzle to everybody in the 
trade, both here and in the East. Other 
fruits rule firm at the high prices.—Nov. 
25, 1899. 





Giles+Statistics show that fewer m 
fill drunkards’ graves than in former years. 
Miles—What’s the cause—world growing 
better. 

“No; I guess cremation has something | 
to do with it.”—New York World. 





A NOVEL CHURCH ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 





Representing the Peace Congress 
of all Nations as the Congress 
met at The Hague last Year. 





We have the above entertainment 
printed in convénient form, with general 
instructions for its representation, with 
the speeches of the presiding officer, Presi- 
dent McKinley, and of each representa- 
tive of the various nations. 
We also have the dialogues in connection 
with the amusing sketch called the “Rival 
Telephone,” which are necessary to rep- 
resent this sketch. It is exceedingly 
amusing and works in well with the Peace 
Congress. We mail all of the above for 
35c., post-paid. 

This is the most novel and unique en- 
tertainment for schools, churches, ete. It 
can be reproduced with but little outlay of 
time or money. It is dignified, instructive 
and’ amusing, and draws. good houses. 
Since the above is copyrighted no one has 
the right to use it without my consent. 
Address, CHAS. A. GREEN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














on the face, eczema, tetter, freckles, 
blackheads ring worm, blotches, and all 
skin disorders can ‘be cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 


Cents a Box. 


HEISKELL’S BLOOD AND LIVER PILLS 


4 Purify the blood and tone the system. 









BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— 

Grape Baskets— ; 

Frultand Vegetable fees 

Packages of every kind Gia Aad ! 

Send for catalogue. > 

NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
New Albany, Ind. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. ° 
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Eve 

prot 8 incomes Set, absolutely free—we iccan it. 
straight-forward, honest offer, by a reliable House .o advertisa 
its business, for everybody to accept. We ask NO MON 
‘with your name, send at once post-office address & nearest 
Express or Freight Depot. member every one can have 
their choice of inner or Tea Set Free. All sets 
carefully boxed & packed at ourexpense. ("Noone is bat red 
out of this offer—positively will not it, no matter 


ro back o 
what :t costs us. FASHIONS COMPANY 
New York City, Dept. 343 » Os Box 2617. 


3750007 


150 Varieties, Also all kinds vines and small fruit plants. Every* 
thing for parks, gardens, orchards, 2 new Red Cross Currant 
mailed forl10c. Large cat.' Green’s NurseryCo. Rochester, \.¥ 


— 


FULL-SZE, 
For Families. 


rson answering this advertisement can get a I _ 








The latest and m alar.— “ Break the 
News to Mother,” “Mid rey tng Fields of Virginis.” 

“The Girl I Loved in’ Sunny Tennesee,” “My Har 
ne y,” over 60 others, “My Southern Rose” and 
166 with words & music domplete and our new Marriage Guide 
allforl0c. Chicago Specialty Co.,0maha Bldg., Chicago. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROW ER 
who may desire scme other periodical in cl 
nection with it are offered the following ' 
select from. ‘The figures in the first co! yu} 
show the regular price of FRUIT GROWER 
and the pupiication named. ‘rhose in the S* 
cond column show the price at which a 
publication named and the FRUIT GROW"! 
will both be sent tor one year. At (these 
figures you can get many of the pub!icatiors 
named at a third less than the regular su) 
scription price. When more than one pub: 
lication besices the FRUIT GROWER - 
wanted, send list of papers wanted and We 
will furnish the price for the same. W e can 
not send sample copies of any paper excel 
our own. Requests for others must be sen 
direct to the office of the paper wanted. 











‘ Price 25 Cents per Bottie. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Philadelphia. 
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New York Ledger, monuthly...... $1 00 $ ¢ 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 5v 1 
American Bee Journal........... 150 7) 
Youth’s Companion, boston, Mass. 2 29 = {i 
Cosmopolitan, New York City.... 1.50 ¢ 5: 
McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 150 15 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. City..1 50 12 
Scribuer’s Magazine, N. Y.. City.. 3 50 + Pr 
Farm and Home.............. o-ee 100) 55 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 150  -) 
Farm and Fireside........ coewsee LW 
Oe a RRMION 6 os ose haces sce dglaeceis 10 : 
Gentlewoman..... ...-... sesecees 1H 
Conkey’s Home Journal.......... 10 =< 
Reliable Poultry Journal......... 1 10 
Warm: Pouit@y. . ...32 fess cacecece 1 vl 50 
Poultry. Keeper. ... +» ccognee LW op 
BUucless. 23%. inked oc, Megags > 2? + 
Agriéultural Epitomist........... | © 1 
Practical Farmer.... ........-+0-. 1 50 0: 
Enclose bank draft on New York, “det 
order or express. money order, and your ° 














the exception of a seedling the result was 
the same with the white varieties. On the 


¥ . We sell ail kinds or 
Dress Goods and Silks 
at Lowest Chicago Whole-, 
; sale Prices. For a b 
. 7 ecm = line of samples, send 


cent p for on Sample Book No. 15H. 
SEARS, ROEBU & CO. (ine.) Chicago, Hic 


will be filled. Individual checks not take? 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, y 
Rochester, N. * 












give any relief. It 
the druggist, or it 
home by dissolving « 
phor in four fluid our 
of a severe cold a pi 
camphor liniment a1 
the chest under a | 
will seldom fail to 
child or even to an « 
liniment is a more 
the skin. It is m: 
ounce of spirits of a 
of olive oil and sh: 
they are mixed. Ap] 
the hand, using abi 
A compound lini 
mended for rheuma 
is made of two and 
camphor, one dram 
solved in seventeen | 
After this add thr 
Strong solution of a1 
ingredients thorough 
Keep it closely cor 
A good liniment for 
made of two fluid « 
fluid ounces of am 
spoonfuls of salt. 
In @ quart bottle 
water; shake the b 
liniment is used. A 
using the palm of th 
Nurse does. The effi 
the liniments depen 
care and zeal with ° 
all cases the skin sl 
flannel and often wil 
the liniment has bee 
Sirable to keep in th 
A good healing lini: 
burns or scalds is m: 
Spermaceti and one 
melted into a pint « 
them im a bottle u 
warm water, and r 
bottle, returning it t 
til the ingredients a1 
—N. Y. Farmer. 


March 
The colds that ari: 
round and chill, h: 
are especially likely 
ronchial tubes or 
deadly of American 
Croupy colds and | 
Common in the first 
vention in this case, 
etter than cure. C! 
arch weather must 
During the fre 
Storms that usually 
little children and dé 
Stay within doors, 
compelled: to go out 
gee hie stout ve 
erieod of winter e) 
deficient in yitality 
ake. eold. It is es: 
shoula be. thoroughly 
ar by stout, thick- 
can rubbers. Leaki 
none. A great 
about the vicious pra 
saobee Overshoes and 
er again. India r 


s . Material that disinte; 


shoddy rubber. shoes 
ery soon fall into pi 
\ eee 4 Upon stout so 
Without extra = rubbe: 
ear Bubbers that let 





